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ADVERTISEMENT 



SECOND EDITION. 

In offering to the public a revised and en- 
larged impression of this work, the author 
conceives it would be downright affectation in 
him to pass bver in total silence the objections 
that have been made to its original title, by some 
judicious and much esteemed friends : he must 
deem it, however, matter of high gratification, 
that in a work, embracing so many topics, he 
has not afforded them more weighty causes for 
objection. But, as a highly respectable Review 
is likewise of opinion, that the title " might 
" be more proptrly exchanged^ for the graver 

tone of Dissertations, moral, historical, and re- 
ligious'," he is induced to think, that the al~ 



• Vide llic British Criiic, Tor tlie tnoiitli of January, s [o. 




teration now made, in that respect, will be 
more likely to obtain their approbation. 

The author Hkewise, cannot omit this op- 
portunity of noticing another point, upon 
which some little explanation is due to his 
readers. In his Essay "On the rapid, growth of 
Methodism," he is supposed to have involved, 
under the suspicious name of methodists, all 
those who are in any degree conspicuous for 
their piety and holiness of character, gravity 
of manners, and reverential study of the sacrcA 
records. To this, he must beg leave to answer, 
that he has been greatly misunderstood, andj 
that nothing was more remote from his inten- 
tion. He meant only to designate by that name, 
those self-constituted teachers of religion, and their 
followers ; — a set of fanatics, who fancying 
themselves exalted above the common conditioa 
of the Ruthful, have assumed the vain but 
impious task, of undermining those foundations 
upon which the fabric of our establishment is 
reared ; — men who are obviously as much 
the bane of literature as of religion; since 
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the advancement of literature is as favourable 
to true piety, as it is fatal to canting and su- 
perstition. If then, he has not spoken of them 
in a tone of uniform calmness, or of guarded 
caution, when, to borrow an expression of 
Cicero, est inter nos non de terminis^ sed de tola 
possessione contention — if he has not always ob- 
served a measured language in exposing their 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, from which have 
flowed mischiefs innumerable upon all those 
who are within the sphere of their influence ; 
— ^he will not surely be confounded among 

ft 

those bigots, who hold, that orthodoxy atones 
for all vices, and that heresy extinguishes all 
virtues. 



To the present edition, a copious Index is 
annexed, which will be found at the end of the 
volume. . 
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LITERARY 

RECREATIONS. 

ESSAY I. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF EULOGIES. 

I HE love of praise is so generally prevalent, that 
iithout fear of contradiction, it may be regarded as 
common principle, inherent in human nature, 
because it seems inseparable from self-love. This 
passion, has rendered some men as conspicuous for 
their crimes, as it has others, for their virtues. It ' 
has produced princes and generals, who have done 
the work of demons, in order to obtain the name of 
heroes ; and it has also given birth to the systems 
of the legislator, and to the eloquence of the orator. 
Fools and flatterers have not been wanting to confound 
those two classes of men. But their panegyrics may 
be said to resemble the statues erected by the Romans 
to their emperors ; most of which were broken to 
pieces, when the object of them ceased to exist. 



Death, does, indeed, make as much havoc with the 
reputation of the former class, as they did with their 
swords, when living, among their fellow creatures. 
Fear and interest, being no longer constrained to pour 
forth their eulogies, their memories are consigned at 
once to the vengeance of posterity. How differently 
does death operate upon the characters of the bene - 
factors of mankind? The voice of envy is then 
heard no more against them; and immortality com^ 
mences*. That such is the immutable distinction 
established by the fiat of after-ages, between these 
classes of men, cannot escape the observation of those, 
who have been accustomed to survey the history of th.e 
world with an attentive eye. 

The origin of eulogies, prior, as they unquestionably 
were, to civil institutions, may yet form the subject of 
an entertaining and instructive essay ; for the desire of 
knowing what has happened in ages, when the use of 
arts and letters was unknown, can never be coupled 
with absurdity, so long as it is attended with the 
beneficial consequence of enabling us to appreciate 
more fully the blessings of civilization. 

To the first hymns addressed to the Deity, we may 

* Urit enim fulgore suo qui praegravat artes, 
Infra se posius ( extiactus amabitur idem. — Hbroo^ Epi^. I. Lib, li. 



■ JKifely ascribe the origin of eulogies. These hymns 
L ^ere inspired by admiration and gratitude. Man, in 
[ his primaeval state, on contemplating the magniBcent 
^ioinopy of Heaven, the boundless immensity of the 
|%aters, the deep gloom of the forests, the endless 
tvariety and richness of the fields, and the innumerable 
I- multitude of beings, destined to ornament the globe 
which he inhabited, must have been impressed with the 
feelings of admiration and delight. To these, another 
sentiment would necessarily succeed. When the trans- 
ports of wonder had subsided at this august spectacle, 
he could not fail to discover that he was not the author 
of it, but that it was the work of an all-wise, all-pow- 
erful, and all-benevolent Being. Possessed of this 
religious Idea, he must then have joined his voice to 
that of nature, and sung forth, with the most lively 
sensations of gratitude, the praises of Him, who enabled 
him to perceive, and feel, the incomparable beauty of 
the universe. 

The first hymn chanted in this solitude of the world, 
observes an elegant and profound writer*, was a great 
epoch for the human race. Soon after that event, 
parents, we may suppose, assembled their children in 
the fields, to oiTer up the same homage. Then did 
* See the beautiful *' Essaisur lesEloges," by M.Thooiu. — Tom.I.p.S- 

B a 
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the aged sire, holding a blade of corn in one hand, 
and, with the other, pointing to the earth, sea, and 
skies, instruct his family to sound the praises of the 
Gk>d who nourished them. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous, then ! 

Unspeakable ; who sit'st above the heav'ns, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Paradue Loaif Book v. 

In this reign of nature, thanksgivings were likewise 
repeated at the rising and setting of the sun, the re- 
newal of the year, the commencement of a season, 
and the appearance of a new moon. In ages more 
advanced into a state of regular policy, we discover 
the constant practice of addressing the gods upon all 
occasions of happiness, or misery. When battles were 
fought, and won, or whefi pestilence and famine visited 
them, the people equally crowded the temple, to ce- 
lebrate the praises of the deities they adored. 

In those hymns, which were sung in that country 
where Homer poured forth his immortal lines, and 
Orpheus instituted his mysteries, and which are still 
left entire to us, it is easy to discover passages of great 
sublimity, disfigured as they are by the - idle tales o£ 
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luperstition. The hymns attributed to Homer, par- 
ike of the gmndeur and beauty of his poetry ; yet 
lay rather be regarded as monuments of ancient 
mythology, than of religious eulogies. Tradition 
has handed down to us, the unrivatled fame which 
Pindar obtained for his hymns to Jupiter, his pieaus to 
Apollo, and his lofty dithyrambics'' to Bacchus. But 
the hand of time has not spared one of those per- 
formances ; all that can now be safely affirmed of them 
ii, that they were consecrated to the Delphian Apollo, 
whose oracles equally laid under contribution, the cre- 
dulity of the people, and the ambition of kings. It 
may, however, be reasonably doubted, whether even 
the muse of Pindar could have soared to an higher 
pitch of sublimity, than is to be found in the following 
hymn of Cleanthes. Animated by his divine subject, 
he thus breaks forth in strains worthy, in every respect, 
of the father of the Stoics+. 

* Laureadonandus Apollinari, 
Scu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fenur, 

Lege soluiis ; 
Seu Deos, regesquc canil, Deunim, 

Sanguinem. Horace, Ub, to. Ode 2. 



+ The appellaiioi) given him by Cicero, aliliougli he was ihe disciple 
i successor of Zeno, the founder of the Portico. 
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<< O thou, who, under several names art adored, but 
whose power is entire and infinite, O Jupiter, first of 
immortals, sovereign of nature, governor of all, and 
supreme legislator of all things, accept my suppliant 
prayer, for to man is given the right, to invoke thee. 
Whatever lives and moves on this earth, drew its being 
from thee; we are a faint similitude of thy divinity. 
I will address, then, my hymns to thee, and never will 
I cease to praise thy wondrous power. That universe, 
suspended over our heads, and which seems to roll 
around the earth, obeys thee; it moves along, and 
silently submits to thy mandate. The thunder, mi- 
nister of thy laws, rests under thy invincible hands, 
flaming, gifted with an immortal life, it strikes, and 
all nature is terrified. Thou directest the universal spi- 
rit, which animates all things, and lives in all beings. 
Such, O Almighty King, is thy unbounded sway I In 
heaven, on earth, or in the floods below, there is 
nought performed, or produced, without thee, except 
the evil, which springs from the heart of the wicked*. 

OvTi xAT «»Ofp»oy ditoy froXov, ovrhh irorrv 

IlAijy oflro^a fi^ovai xaxot afirtfno'tf atotatq. — lAnes IS-^^XJ* 

How similar is this sentiment to that expression of the Apostle St. 
James ; *' Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither, teinpteth he any man." 

Epia. Chap. i. 13. 
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^ By thee, confusion is changed into order: by thee, the 
warring elements are united. By an happy agreement, 
thou so blendest good with evil, as to produce a general 
> and eternal harmony in all things. But man, wicked 
Ljnan, alone, breaks this great harmony of the world. 
■ "Wretched being, who seeks after good, and yet per- 
; ceives not the universal law which points out the way 
I to render him at once good and happy ! He abandons 
the pursuit of virtue and justice, and roves where each 
[ passion moves him. Sordid wealth, fame, and sensual 
Ijpleasures, become, by turns, the objects of his pursuit. 
lO God, from whom all gifts descend, who sittest in 
I thick darkness"^, thunder-ruling Lord, dispel this ig- 
f i^orance from the niind of man; deign to enlighten his, 
t toul ; draw it to that eternal reason which serves as thy 
guide, and support, in the government of the world! 
I So that, honoured with a portion of this light, we may, 
I in our turn, be able to honour thee, by celebrating thy 
^eat works unceasingly, in a hymn. This is the pro- 
sper duty of roan. For, surely, nothing can be more 
f delightful to the inhabitants of the earth, or the skies, 



' AXhtc Zi traiitifi, xiXsiri^i;, ifxiiifavn.—Litie 32. " He taidc 

L darkness his secret place; his pavilion round about him were dark i 
s, and thick clouds of the sk\es."—Pialm xvai. v. 11. The J 
Kl^mu of Clcanthes is preserved by Siobseus. 

Edil. Heercn. Tom. t. p. 30, 55. 
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than to celebrate that divine reason which presides 
over nature." 

Among the Roman poets, Ovid addressed a hymn to 
Bacchus, Virgil one to Hercules, and Horace has given 
us several, which discover that grace and harmony of 
versification, of which he was Confessedly so great a 
master. But the above ode of Gleanthes is entitled to 
a decided preference over them all, not only from the 
superior sublimity of thought, but from the inimitable 
grandeur of expression* ' 

Eulogies were not, however, long confined to the; 
Deity, but descended soon to man. They began in 
truth, but have ended in adulation. They Celebrated 
benefits, before they flattered power, and honoured 
crimes. The reason of this proceeding is obvious. In 
rude ages, man stood fierce, and independent In the 
equality of rights, which then existed, to receive praise, 
was to merit it. The chief, or rather the sole, ground 
of distinction, being personal qualities, he who per^ 
formed the most useful services, was sure to be the 
most admired and respected. 

*^ It may not be amiss here to observe, that our reason for making na 
mention of the sacred hymns and songs addressed by the Hebrews to the 
Deity, arises from respect, and the persuasion, that it would be highly 
improper to pass any criticism upon performances whkh breathe so 
divine a spirit of eloquence. 



IS 

The discovery of fire, the application of this element 
to the uses of life, the art of forging metals, and the 
rude design of a plough, were doubtletis the first titles 1 
for the panegyrics of nations. The meanest professions' I 
were then the noblest. After these discoverers of ma- j 
terials adapted to the purposes of life had received their ] 
due praises, the next persons to whom, we may sups j 
pose, the palm of distinction and honor was assigned/^ 
■were those who voluntarily encountered lions aaf V 
tigers, and other destructive animals, to ensure the 
fiafety and preservation of their fellow creatures. The 
legislator may be conjectured to have been the last, in 

I this infant state of society, who was exalted to a place 

I amongi|he benefactors of mankind*. 

The existence, indeed, of eulogies, among the 

, earliest ages of the world, can be readily traced by every 
Writer, who has applied himself to the study of general 

I history. The Chinese, Phcenicians, and Arabians, ce- 

i lebrated in songs the great exploits of their heroes. 
Greece could not be recognised as the countiy of Homer 

L And Plato, when she adopted or created this usage. 

* The Cods of Greece jnd Rome, at well as of other narions, hat) 
been men, inveniors of useful arts, victorious rulers, and wise te^ls- 
laiors, who had been ddiied after iheir deaths. 
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The same custom was practised among the Romans, 
when the blood of a horse, the husk of a bean, the 
ashes of the bowels of a calf killed in the belly of its 
mother, and burnt on the altar of Vesta, were deemed 
sufficient to purify their nation'*'. 

In short, the same institution prevailed for several 
centuries among the Celtic people. The Druids were 
the philosophers and priests of the nation ; the Bards 
were the panegyrists of heroesf • Their station was the 
centre of the army ; and the warrior, who fell, covered 
with a hundred wounds, turned his dying eyes towards 
the poet, who was to raise him to a state of immor- 
tality. These songs or eulogies constituted the chief 
glory of that nation. The memory of those songs 
passed to succeeding generations. They served as the 
prelude to battles; they animated the warrior; they 
consoled the aged. The hero, who could no longer 
wield the javelin, seated himself under an oak, and 
listened with delight to the bard, who rehearsed the 
glorious deeds of his youth ; while his sons, who sur* 
rounded him, leaned upon their lances, and sighed to 
think how distant might be the period before they 
should equal his renown. 

■ 

♦ Sec Ovid, Fasti. Lib. tp. 
4- See Henry's History of Great Briuin, %>ol. i. p. 141, 145, 163. 



The enthusiasm of valor, which these panegyrics ten- 
ded to call forth among the people, may be more easily 
conceived than described. Such, indeed, were the 
effects of those military songs, that we may almottt be 
justified in comparing them to the Roman triumphs, 
which, hy exhibiting symbols of the cities, rivers, and 
mountains, the general had visited in the course of his 
victorious career, exposed to the eyes of the citizens 
the magnitude of his conquests ; and never failed to 
excite in them sentiments the most conducive to the 
permanent glory of their country. By means of these 
songs, Germany, Gaul, and England, maintained so 
long a struggle against the Roman power; and they im- 
parted to the north of Scotland a sentiment of liberty 
and independence, which is not even yet entirely ex- 
tinguished. Before Edward the First could subdue 
the Welsh, he was obliged to have recourse to the 
cruel expedient of massacring their hards. But, though 
he put them to the sword, he could not destroy those 
songs which perpetuated, in their mountains, a con- 
' tempt of death, and an abhorrence of slavery. 

The Germans, like the Scots and Britons, had their 
hards, who, in the field of battle, and the feast of 
victory, animated their auditors to imitate the illustrious 
exploits of their forefathers. Several gf their songe 
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existed in the time of Charlemagne, who ordered them 
to be translated into verse, in the language of the 
ancient Romanbf. These monuments were preserved, 
as long as this great prince lived ; but they were swept 
away in the deluge of barbarism, which followed hig 
deaths An historian, however, who wrote in the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, pretends to quote 
those ancient songs which he is said to have discovered 
in some conventof Germany ; but whoever has examined 
the general nature of the events recorded in his work,, 
will not be inclined, perhaps, to give implicit belief 
to this assertion+. 

If we ascend from Germany towards the north, among 
the Scandinavians, we shall find the same usage ex- 
isting. The people, who reduced the mistress of the 
world, had a subject to celebrate, powerftilly «dap^ 
ted to kindle enthusiasm and valour in their ferocious 
breasts. The Scaldi sung the glories of l^eir heroes ; 
and, it is said, that the Runic characters are still to be 
traced on the rocks of the north. The Danes, who^ 
under the fauious name of Normanrs, spread devastation 

* See remarks upon the origia of that ^>ecies of writing, in <^ The 
reign of Charlemagne, considered chiefly with reference to religion^ 
laws, literature, and manners." — Page 201, SfC. 

4 Ste the Chronicon of Albert Krantzius. 
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over the largest and finest part of Europe, never failed 
to be accompanied, on their piratical expeditions, by 
jt number of Scaldi, or poets, selected for the express i 
purpose of recording their exploits. 

The "same usage prevailed in America. In Mexico^ 
Peru, Brazil, and Canada, poets have arisen to cele-, l 
brate diflerent sorts of great men. Thus, by a very i 
natural order of things, It seems, that public interest! 
laid the foundation of eulogies. Each nation coft,i 
sidered that as most praise- worthy, which most ad- 
ministered to its wants and pleasures. Piracy was, 
therefore, the theme of universal applause among the 
Scandinavians, plunder among the Huns, fanaticism 
among the Arabs, the benevolent and useful virtue* | 
among civilized people, hunting and fishing among 
savages, and navigation among the inhabitants of islands. 
Having now briefly surveyed the origin of eulogies, 
of almost every nation of the earth, it will not be 'm 
widely deviating from the subject of this essay, to close ' 
it with paying a tribute of admiration to that practice, 
observed for so many centuries in Egypt, preparatory 
to the interment of her people and chief magistrates; 
and, which no nation, ancient or modern, has ever 
liared to imitate, altliough it was so pregnant with real 
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good and greatness. We are informed*, by -that emi- 
nent Greek historian, Diodorus Siculus, that a tribunal 
was erected among the Egyptians, where subjects, and 
princes themselves, were judged, and condemned or 
acquitted, after their deaths; where the memories of the- 
wicked citizen and courtier, and profligate tyrant, who 
had escaped the punishment due to their numerous 
crimes, were delivered up to eternal infamy; and where 
the fathers of their people, and all, whose labours 
had tended to promote the public good, and pi^vate 
happiness, received those panegyrics and honours which 



* Lib. i. p, 83, 84, 103. The manner of proceeding was as fol- 
lows: — On the day appointed for the royal funeral, a pqblic audieace 
was assembled, and accusations were received against the deceased mo- 
narch. The priests then began the solemnity, with pronouncing bis 
panegyric, and celebrating his good actions. If the monarch had reaJly 
reigned well, the innumerable multitudes who attended, answered the 
priests with loud acclamations; but a general murmur ensued, if he had 
reigned ill ; and some kings have been even deprived of burial by the 
decision of the people. Now this custom of judging their kings after 
death may be traced up to the earliest ages of the Egyptian monarchy. 
(See Diodorus Siculus, Lib, i. p» 84.) And it is worthy of remark, 
ihat it appeared to the Israelites so wise a practice, that they in part 
adopted it. We see in Scripture, that the kings who reigned ill were 
not burled in the sepulchre of their fathers. ^ (See Chronicles, cap. «xt, 
0*199 20; ciq>.xxiv.v.25i cop. xxxm. v. ^ . II.Kings,c. «4rt»v. 26.) 
Josephus also informs us, that this custom was observed in the time of 
t)ie Asmon»an prtnces.--*See Antiquities, Ub. sm. cap. xxHi. 
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had been withheld from ihem when living*. What 
an edifying and imposing situation! How powerfully 
calculated to interest the best affections of the mind ; 
and how worthy of that country, which was the cradle 
of arts, sciences, and mystenest, the school of Orpheus 
and Homer, Pythagoras and Plato, Solon and Lycurgus. 
To such an institution, which so well deserves to live ] 
in the voice and memory of men, we may, witli the 
strictest propriety, apply those emphatic words of the 
Roman Historian, " Pracipuum mwius anitalium rear, ne 
virlutes sUeantur ; utque pravis dictis factisque ex posle^ 
ritale el infamia melns sitX" 

" Althuiigh some critics reliiae iheir assent to the general opinion of 
ifae Sixth Book of ilie ^neid being the must perfect of the whole, iu poiat 
of sublime inveniiuu, beauty of iuagery, iu:ijest)'' of aeniiment, ani 1 
harmony of ve rsi Real ion ; assuredly they will not deny, that, from I 
ibe beginning to the entl, we may Uiscover the strokes of a master, i 
Those passages, especially, interest our moral feelings, where, under 1 
the just empire of Minos, the poet displays his eioijuence, in describing 1 
the punishments of wickedness, the happiness of the patriot who died [ 
for his country, and the misery of the tyrant who oppressed it. 

+ " The Egyptians, (says the very learned President deCoguet, in h« 
Origin of Laws, Ails, kc.vol. I. b. 1. ar^ ('n.^of all nations, are most 
worthy of our attention. We are particularly interested in their history. 
From them, by an uninterrupted chain, all the most polite, and bett 
constituted nations of Europe, have received the first principles of their < 
laws, arts, and sciences. The Egyptians instructed and enlightened ] 
the Greeks i the Creeks performed the same beneficent office lo'the 
Romans." S;c. 

J Tacitus, Lib. Hi. cap. I.tv. 



ESSAY 11. 



ON SOME PARTICULAR INJUNCTIONS AND ACTIONS IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 



IT is the opinion of many good Christians, that, as the 
clergy are allowed so short a time in every year to in- 
struct their fellow-creatures from the pulpit, their dis- 
courses ought, therefore, to be chiefly or solely emr 
ployed upon practical subjects; — in shewing what our 
religion prohibits, and what it enjoins us to do, in this 
world, in order that we may be received to a happy 
immortality, in that which is to come. Yet those who 
may entirely subscribe to this opinion, will not, how- 
ever, consider it as an impertinent interference with the 

-^ * • ' 

concerns of the clerical profession, if we devote an 
essay to the interpretation of some particular in- 
junctions and actions of our Lord; which, at the first 
glance, have eveh staggered the minds of the truly 
pious, and have excited doubts altogether of the divine 
authority of the Christian dispensation, in many thou- 
sands, whom ignorance or inattention has led to obtain 
but a scanty and imperfect knowledge of it To 



learned men, the passages we shall select for expla- 
nation, will, doubtless, seem to be of little difficulty, 
and, perhaps, of no very high importance. But as 
this volume will, it is to be hoped, fall into the hands of 
others, less intimately conversant with such studies, 
we may be allowed, without the imputation of vanity, 
to think, that it may be in our power satisfactorily to 
answer some objections of those, who have not been ac- 
customed to make religion alone their rule of life. 

Upon the following passages, then, we shall venture 
to make a few comments. 



*' Sotkedevih besought him, saj/hig, Jfthott east us out, 
suffer us to go amaj/ into the herd of saline. And he said 
ituto them, Go." — Matt^ viii. 31, SS> 

The enemies of the Christian faith, with a malignant 
and illiberal exultation, have maintained the destruction 
of the herd of swine to be one of those miracles wrought 
by our Saviour, which, so far from advancing any 
moral purpose, tended to produce the most evil 
and mischievous consequences. And, in support 
of this assertion, they have brought forward every 
ipccious argument, which their sophistry could supply. 
But those who have pursued their enquiries respecting 
the miracles of our blessed Lord with more candour 
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and impartiality, and, we will venture ta add, with 
more erudition, can as clearly perceive the laws of 
justice^ and the obligations of morality, to be strictly 
regarded, in his sending the devils into a herd of swine, 
as in any other miracle which he performed, to conErm 
his claims to a divine commission. In their well-mean- 
ing zeal to vindicate Jesus from even being supposed as 
the author of the mischief here done, some divines 
have strongly contended, that our Saviour did not com- 
mand, but only suffered, the devils, at their own re- 
quest, to take possession of the swine. But the ex- 
pression. Go, implies, in our opinion, something more 
than a bare permission ; and, for giving this command, 
we are imclined to think, these, among many other 
reasons, may be satisfactorily alledged. 

Without entering into a discussion respecting the 
extent of power which evil spirits had, to influence the 
minds of men, during the age in which our Saviourf 

* See, in Mr. Fanner's Essay on the Demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 294i 307, a long and able vindication of thb transactian. 

^ We could easily quote many expressions of the Apostles, to prore 
the mighty influence which the Devil, " the God of this world," as 
St. Paul styles him, 2 Corinthians iv. 4, possessed in the affairs of men. 
But it will be sufficient to shew his power in that respect, if we only call 
to remembrance the injunctions which our Lord gave to his disciples, to 
. supplicate God to deliver them, itwo r» womfn* from the evil^me. 




appeared upon earth, it is well known, that the Jews 
ascribed his power of casting out devils, to Beelzebub, 
the prince of devils. To satisfy, then, the most suft- 
picious, tlut his controul over the possessed was. de- 
rived only from the divine will, he sent the devils, 
which he had ejected out of a poor man, into a herd 
of swine; and, by that act, made it equally obvious to 
tlie learned and ignorant, that, whatever compact 
might exist between him and the demoniacs, he could 
have none with the swine. Our Lord might, also, in- 
tend to shew, by this miracle, the great malice and 
power of the devils, and the multitude of them that 
possessed the one or two persons ; since, on that ex- 
pulsion, they were sufficient to actuate the bodies of a 
herd of swine, which St. Mark affirms to have con- 
sisted of no smaller number than two thousand. By 
a miracle like this, addressed so completely to the tes- 
timony of the senses, the most prejudiced must like- 
wise have been sensible of the great deliverance given 
to those two tormented persons. 

It is the opinion of Grotius*, that he wrought this 
miracle to convince the Greeks, who lived in Gadara, 
and kept the herd of s\rtne, that the laws of the Jews 
_ were too sacred to be ridiculed with impunity by 
• See Groiii Opera, Tom. II. Annot. ad Mattliaam, p. 99. 

c a 
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them, tA thty weire, ttpon account of the prohibition they 
contained to eat swine'd flesh; How far this opinion is en- 
titled to genend reception, we shall not prestune to di^ 
termine ; bat tboise who may be disposedto cavil at it, 
will surely admit, that the destruction of the herd of 
swine was a just punishment upon those to whom the 
beasts belonged, since, by their soliciting Jesus, im- 
mediately afterwards to depart from their coasts, it is 
very evident, that they preferred their swine before 
their souls. Yet, either of the foregoing explanations^ 
we should hope, is quite adequate to refute attf 
objections to this miracle, on the score of its unsodl- 
ableness to any good pufplose; and of its being re- 
pugnant to every pfrineiple of humanity tad justice. 



• 

^^ Wherefore I say unto youy all manner of sm and bUw 

phemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against 

the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosth 

ever speaketh a word against the Son of many it shall be for* 

given him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost^ 

it shall not be forgiven him^ neither in this world, neither in 

the world to come.^^ — Matthew xii. 31, 32. 

Accord I NO to their peculiar tenets, have divines 



interpreted the meaning of that Bin, which is empl»' 
ticitlly styled the sin against the Holy Ghost. But, as 
their learning, like their intentions, is very different, 
we shall avoid much useless discussion, by briefly col- 
lecting the sentiments of the most sagacious and ortho- 
dox theologians upon this disputed point. When the 
three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, so ex- 
plicitly concur in representing the sin of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, as irremisstble, " »ts in tutu 
TU aiWH s'ri if rw jUiXXtitt," it IB surprising Eo us that so 
skilful a commentator as Grotius should attempt to 
soften the severity of this sentence, by saying, that 
what is absolutely spoken by our Lord, must be un- 
derstood comparatively, and only implies the extreme 
difficulty, though not the absolute impossibility, of ob- 
taining the pardon of this sin. 

It may be observed, that, at the time that Jesus de- 
clares all hope of forgiveness Is excluded from him who 
vilifies and blasphemes the Holy Ghost, yet a free par- 
don is assured to him who speaketh against the Son of 
man; that is, who shall style him a wine-bibber, a 
glutton, an impostor, and shall impute his miracles to 
the agency of an infernal spirit*. Now it is evident, 

• His threatening, however, in one instance, is as strong as this in 
the caK of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost : " Whoever shall deny me 
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that this heinous offence could not be committed during 
the actual ministry of Christ, because the Holy Ghost 
was not to be sent till after his glorious resurrection, 
and ascension into Heaven. When the descent of the 
Holy Ghost communicated to the disciples of our Lord 
the same stupendous powers he had possessed, to re- 
vile that extraordinary gift became, therefore, a sin of 
the most unpardonable nature, because this was the 
completion of the evidence of his divine mission and 
character. Thus it appears, that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost lay In totally resisting and finally rejecting 
the Gospel, as preached by the Apostles,; who sup- 
ported and established their commission ^' by signs 
and wonders, and divers miracles of the Holy Ghost." 
For those who had witnessed, then, their nature, great- 
ness, and number, still to persist in denying Christ 



before men," says Jesus, " him will I also deny before my Father," Mai- 

thfWf chap. X. V. 33. And yet, when Peter, says Bishop Pearce, shortly 

afterwards denied him before men, three times, joining oaths and curses 

with his denials, nevertheless upon his repenting, and weeping bitterly, 

he was not only forgiven, but continued in his apostleship. Again, 

when Jesus was upon the Gross, some of the rulers derided him, saying, 

'^ he saved others, let him save himself if he be Christ the chosen of God," 

Luke xsm. v. 35 ; by which words, it appears that they acknowledged 

Jesus to have wrought miracles, and yet rejected them, denying that he 

wrought them by the holy spirit of God : and yet Jesus prayed to his 

Father that they might be forgiven. Zuie^ chap. xxm» r»34. 
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to be the Messiah, vraa a sin in them obviously distinct 
from all their other sins. Because, after those last in- 
fallible and decisive tests of divine interposition, it 
evinced a most incurable wickedness and perverseness 
of mind, a most unconquerable and impious aversion, 
to refuse " being brought to faith in Christ." 



" Bul-I sajf untoyou, that every idle word that wen shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day ofjudg- 
ment."~Maltkea arii. 36. 

By straining the sense of this declaration of Jesus, 
commentators lose all sight of those qualities of com- 
passion and love for the welfare of mankind, which 
to eminently distinguished his doctrines. " My yoke* 
is easy, and my burthen is light," is the benevolent 
and consoling assurance of our Divine Master. Now, 
to interpret literally the above declaration, must 
produce no other effect than that of exciting hor- 
ror and disgust towards the Christian religion, in the 
minds of the dissolute, but enlightened ; and of in- 



* The close similarity between this expression and the following of 
Plato's, ii worthy of notice : — MiTpi> i Sw JW;Lit>; ai*i\p( h A mi 
i^fuwtK.—EpUt. via. 
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fefling «cruplej5 ^ven aknong those who are the least in 
d^ger of imbibiag the poison of infidelity* From 
^e manner, indeed, in which some have expouiided 
this declaration, we might even be led to infer, .that 
it is sinful to talk of news, rain, weather, or any of 
those indifferent matters, which cannot be said 'to do 
either harm or good. To such trifles, this awful me- 
nace of our Lord was certainly not intended to apply. 
The proper explanation of the subject we take to be 
this :-^That men should give an account, at the day of 
judgment, of all the wicked and impious words which* 
they have spokfp; and that the Pharisees especially 
should be answerable to God for the blasphemies which 
they uttered against his miracles. There is a passage 
of Plato, in his Treatise de Fato, where he observes, 
" Grievous is the damage of light and frivolous words." 
Now, by xHfuy, xa» xivuy Xoyuv, the philosopher evidendy 
means words spoken against parents, or the defamation 
of persons to whom a due reverence ought to be paid. 
The iruy fiifAot i^yw can admit, then, of no other mean- 
ing, than wicked, impious, scandalous, or false*, 



* Puto autem non eum sermonem hie notari qui quoque modo sit 
inutiHs, sed eum qui veri solidatate careat. Grotius Annot. on Matt. 
p. 132. See likewise Archbishop Newcombe's Observations on our 
Lord's conduct, p. 4K 



words. Upon the same ground that yre object t^ the 
literal iDLerpretation of the above passage, we must, 
likewise, enter our protest against those who consider 
that the word Jbol, in the following sentence, is to be 
received according to the modern acceptation of that 
word : — " But whosoever shall say, unto his brother, 
thou fool! shall be in danger of he!l fire," Mallfuw v. 
22. — Since the word fool, here, plainly sigoifies a 
profane and wicked person, as it is shewn in the Psalms: 
" The fool has said in his heart, there is no God." 
-^" Arise, O God, maintain thine own cause; remem- 
ber how the foolish man blasphemetj^thee daily." 



" For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale's belli/ f so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth." — Matthew xii. 40. 



The historical, as well as the moral part of the New 
Testament, has been alike exposed to the impotent 
attacks of the flagitious. But, surely, those who raise 
objections against the truth of these words, must be 
ignorant that the Jews used the phrase, ' three days and 
three nights,' to denote what we understand by three 
days. " I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days 
B jmd forty nights." Genesis vii. 4- — " That Egyptian 
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did eat no bread, nor drink water, three days and three 
nights." 1. Samuel^ xxx. IS. — ^^ Moses was in ^the * 
Mount forty days and forty nights/' ' Exodus xxiv. 18. 
^P Instead, then, of saying three days and three nights, 
let us simply say three days, and we think there will 
be no more seeming defectiveness of the fact of Christ 
being three days, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, in the 
heart of the earth. We are not, however, to be un- 
derstood as saying, that; he was in the grave the whole 
of either Friday or Sunday. But Grotius* and Light- 
foott tell us, that it was a received rule among the 
Jews, that part |^ the day was put for the whole ; so 
that, according to their computation, he might be truly 
said to have been in the grave three days and three 
nights;}:. 



^^ The Son df man goethy as it is voritien of him, but zoo 
to that man hy whom the Son of man is betrayed I it had 
been good for that man, if he had not been bornJ*^ — Jkfaiihem 

xxxii. 24. 

* Aiinot. in Matth. p. 133. 

+ See his Exercit. upon St. Matthew, vol.IL p. 191, 192. 

I See likewise some learned and ingenious illustrations upon this sub- 
ject, in Gilbert Wakefield's Commentaries on St. Matthew, p. 181, 1S2* 



Few passages in the Gospel have produced a mure 
infinite variety of opinions, than this. Some have 
thought it incumbent upon tUera to believe, that Judas 
was created for no other purpose but to betray the Son 
of God; or, in other words, that it was absolutely de- 
creed, by the will of our Heavenly Father, tliat he 
should be as one of those vessels that were made to 
wrath, before the foundations of the woVld were laid. 
But they who refuse their assent to this doctrine of 
absolute election and reprobation, have, nevertheless, 
not dissembled the difficulty of reconciling this pre- 
diction of our Lord, with the common notions of divine 
mercy and justice. It appears to us, that we should en- 
tertain a very erroneous notion of the divine oeconomy, 
in supposing that an antecedent necessity was imposed 
upon Judas, of betraying ChriEt, in consequence of 
his haring foretold that event. For we cannot listen 
with patience to the opinion, that a Being, as wise and 
benevolent as he Is omnipotent, should arbitrarily select 
one portion of the human race for eternal happiness, 
and consign the other to eternal misery. 

To reconcile, then, the above declaration with the 
great fundamental doctrine of Scripture, that the Son 
of man descended from Heaven to redeem all mankind, 
we must deny, entirely, all partial providence in God, 
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and believe, that he equally enabled J udas as any other 
man born in the world, to Work out his salvation : hoi 
that, by his prescience, he foresaw that he WQul4 not 
be obedient to his laws. Upon no account, therefore, 
are we to conclude, that, because Judas betrayed his 
Master, he had less free will than any other indivir 
dual of the human race. Neither are we to view the 
appointment of Judas to the apostleship as incom* 
patible with that pre-eminent wisdom which charac- 
terised all the actions of our blessed Lord. Since, long 
before any intention was manifested by Jiidas to betray 
him, Jesus fully exposed his real character to the rest 
of his disciples, in these words: ^^ Have I not chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil ^" John vi. 70. 
That is, one whose mind is actuated by the mo^t base 
and inordinate passions. 

It has been also absurdly urged by the adversaries 
of our holy faith, that Judas was induced to betray 
his Master, in consequence of having discovered that 
he was an impostor. Or else, say they, the consider* 
ation of his power and knowledge, as the Son of Gk>d, 
would have terrified him from doing it. But this frivo- 
lous objection is at once refuted, by the contrition which 
be afterwards expressed to the chief priests and elders. 
^^ I have sinned," was his confession to them, ^^ in be- 



traying innocent blood." The trne motive which in- 
stig:ated Judas to that act of perfidy, we take to be the 
following: — The Jewish nation, it is well Icnown, ex- 
pected to see, in the person of their promised deliverer, 
a powerful king, who should liberate them from the 
galling yoke of the Romans ; and this opinion was 
not confined to the rulers of the Jews, but was as 
readily embraced by the disciples of our Lord. So 
rooted was this belief among them, that we even see, 
not all the repeated avowals of Jesus to the contrary, 
could erase it from their minds. To the impatience of 
Judas to participate in the temporal honors and emo- 
luments of his Master's kingdom, we must solely ascribe 
his subsequent perfidious conduct. So far, indeed, does 
he seem to have been carried away by the popular pre- 
possessions respecting the character and office of the 
Messiah, that he did not doubt, upon his delivering 
Jesus into the hands of the Sanhedrim, that he would 
immediately assume the ensigns of temporal domi- 
nion, and reward his adherents witli an abundance of 
riches; the expectation of which had first led Judas 
to become a disciple, for he was of a disposition so 
covetous, we find, as to steal money out of the com- 
mon bag. The disappointment, then, of obtaining 
an object, which lay so near hii heart, together vrith 
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the remorse which he really felt at bringing his Master 
to an ignominious death, concurred, we may also sup- 
pose, in urging him to put an end to his own eKistencei 



'^ And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voiccy 
sayings Eliy Eliy lama sabacthani! that is to say ^ Mj/ God^ 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me /" — Matthew xxvii. 46. 

Various solutions have been given 6ft his tragic ex- 
clamation. We shall select those which appear to us 
most entitled to notice, and leave our readers to. draw 
their own conclusions. It has pleased the enemies of 
Christianity to insinuate, that the divine founder of it, 
by the despondency which he shewed in the garden of 
Gethsemane, on the approach of his trial and death, 
and the words which h? uttered upon the cross, evin- 
ced a want of manly fortitude, little calculated to sup- 
port the truth of those doctrines, which he preached. 
In reply to these invidious remarks, many learned men 
contend, that it was not the fear of crucifixion, which 
so far overcame Jesus, as to throw him into an agony 
and bloody sweat, but his distress in the garden pro • 
ceeded from the lively sense which he,' at that time, 
l^ad of the miseries of mankind, produced by sin; 
and that when he cried but, " My God, My Gdd, why 



hast thou forsaken me 1*" his anguish arose from the 
inconceivable pains which were inflicted on him by the 
hand of God, on his making his soul an offering for 
sin. Others, also, labour to prove, that the per- 
plexity is occasioned by our indistinct notion of 
the hypostatic union, or else vie should have per- 
ceived that the divine was, at that moment, so much 
lost or absorbed in his human nature, as to make him 
feel a withdrawing of those comforts, which hitherto 
had always filled his soul, although it is extremely 
difficult for us to imagine in what that agony consisted. 
But, perhaps, the evangelists themselves will afford 
us a more clear conception of this subject, for in many 
instances we shall fihd that they are our best commen- 
tators. From them we learn, that the salvation of 
mankind was the momentous end for which Jesus came 
into the world; or, according to the scriptural phrase, 
" to give his life as a ransom for many." Upon this 
account, therefore, his sorrows, observes a writer of 
equal piety and judgment, *' were such as no other 
person in this life ever felt. They ■arose from causes 



• These words, says [he learned Bishop Pearce, in his commentary 
on the Evangelists, p. ipp, most probably were not uttered by way of 
. complaint, but by way of pointing out llie xxH. Psalm, which begins, 
with these words, as prophetical or Jesus the speaker. 
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altogether singular, and from circmnstances pecuiiaar 
to himself. Being of this sort, they were no greater 
than the cause merited, and the expressions by whieh 
he uttered them, are no argument of his puftitbmimity 
or weakness. They werie suitable to his feelings, and 
expressed them as far as it was possible to make theni 
known : for it was agreeable to the counsels of God, 
and for the benefit of men, that the sorrows ^rhich the 
Son of God felt in that hour, should be laud open to 
the view of the world*." 



'^ And in the mornings as they passed hj/^ thty saw the 
Jig'tree dried up from the roots. And Peter^ calling to re* 
membrance^ saidj Master^ behold the Jig^tree which thou 
cttrsedst is withered away." — Mark xi. 20, 21. 

The cursing of the fig-tree, like the destruction of the 
herd of swine, has been represented, by the opponents 
of revealed religion, as conveying no moral lessoBi 
and *in every respect as unbecoming the character of 
the divine teacher of mankind. In the first place, wa 
must observe, to curse the land or trees signifies in the 
Hebrew language, simply to make or pronounce them un- 
fruitful, as may be satisfactorily shewn in the following 

f' See the Truth of the Gospel History, by Macknight, Book I. d^ «. 
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passage : "" But which beareth thorns and briars is re 
jected, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be 
burned." Hebrews vi. 8. — The supposition, then, of 
those persons, that Jesus, in cursing the tree, uttered 
execrations against it, is as ill-founded as it is impious. 
But his motive for cursing the tree*, that is, pro- 
nouncing it unfruitfui+, was to instruct the spectators 
of this miracle, that the Jews, a mere professing peo- 
ple, and who were just like that leaf-tree, without 
fruit, were to expect speedy destruction from him, if 
they persisted in their unfruitfulnessi. 

This short elucidation I prefer to that of Whitby 
and other commentators. 

* The Ijg-trec, observes Dr. Jortin, in his admirable Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. it. p. 370, ivaa plainly a figure of the Pha- 
risaical religion, which was only outsiiic shew ; and of the rejeciionand 
fall of ibe Jewish nation. 

" t Some cavillers at Christianity," says Gilbert WatcBeld, "luvemade 
great objections lo this miracle of our Saviour, and have asked, what 
right he had to destroy this fig-tree. Now it is sufficient to obsen-c, in 
answer to this cavil, that the tree appears to have been barren, and there- 
fore of no use to any one -, and tliac it could hardly be private propeity, 
because it grew in the high road, (iiri Tin iSv)" — See kit Commtnlary on 
St. Matthev/, p. S96. 



X See Hammond's worts, vol iii, p. 168— Annnr. on Si. Mirk. 
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^' Jf any man come to »m, and haie not his father mi 
moihcTj and mfe and chUdren^ and brethren and siUea^ 
yeay and his 09fl| m[e aUo^ he cannot 6< tfigf discipUJ'* 

Luke xiv. 26. 

Every thing in our religion, has undoubtedly a r^ 
ference to a future life. It is, therefore, the supreme 
concern of the pious believer, to please God in all hit 
thoughts and actions. But surely, if we were com- 
pelled to interpret literally this sentence, we should 
see just cause to object to the morality of the Gospel, 
and its suitableness as well to the government of man- 
kind, as to the exercise of the best affections of our 
nature. In those words, Jesus then couid only be 
considered as saying, that, if you do not prefer me to 

m 

those with whom you are bound in the dearest domestic 
ties ; if my doctrines are not able to draw o£f you£ at- 
tention from the things of this world, and to affix them 
on those above ; you must not hope to be nm J^ed^ a^pong 
the number of my disciples'^. Pierhaps, also, as the 

• By * hating,' our Lord does myt mean the passion of the mind so 
caUed, ba% an inferior consideration, and regard, such a forsaking^ of the 
ncaresi relations, and such an exposing of life to the rage of persecution, 
as resembled the efecti of hatred. All must perceive that this sacrifice 
of worldly connections, this severe self-denial, and daily danger of death, 
were peculiar to the times when the rancour of the^ Jews and Heathens 
was so hot against the first preachers of the Gospel. — Sec 
Newcombe's Obseroaiiona on our LortFi conduct^ p. 44. 



Higli Priest was a type of oux Lord, and as it was con- 
Eidered, according to Ptiilo Judxus*, his duty Co put 
off all natural affection for his father and mother, chil- 
dren and brothers, if it interfered with the service of 
God, Jesus might have looked to that maxim, when 
he made the above declaration. 



*' And the Lord commended the unjust Stezoard hecaitse he 
had donewis*:l^." — Ijuke xvi. 8. 

It is the characteristic mark of excellence in the 
parables of our Saviour, to he alike adapted to the com- 
prehensions of the ignorant and prejudiced, fur whom 
they were originally designed, and at the same time 
equally fitted for the instruction of the most learned 
and judicious. Yet, the friends of religion cannot 
help observing, that men, of heated imaginations, 
have been led, by this fig^^ative manner of compo- 
sition, into the most extravagant expositions, and there- 
by have furnished irreligious persons with a plausible 
pretext to object against an unnecessary obscurity in 

•^po(nlilt^Ilp^lftlFO( ©i«, ««. JHf TifiK Tajidi! yryorut Ta{>«fiio(, o^iiXii 
TBiIvt BVLolpuwStti TBI" it yitiati. iifi ynutt, im timvi, im a^'Kpin Iviom^ 
Slat qT7»^»i« »c n TSfiXflttt iiivt^'vrSai THKt ttriv). See Ms Tnotitt d» 
Monarch'. Lib- it. p. 330. 

o2 
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some discourses of our Saviour, which they eag<erly in- 
sinuate to be inconsistent with hi^ wisdom and good- 
ness. The above parable is one therefore which pro- 
fane cavillers have never failed to select, as it is remark- 
able for the extreme difficulty of its solution, and sus- 
ceptible of the most perverse and dangerous mi»* 
construction. 

To offer a suitable explanation of it then, will be an 
attempt perfectly according with 'the professed object 
of this essay. In the first place^ we must point out 
to the attention of our readers, that Jesus, aware of the 
improper inferences that might be drawn from this pa* 
rable, without an immediate explication of it, did not 
suffer the multitude to depart, as he did upon some 
other similar occasions, but directly shewed to them 
the uses and reflexions which were to be gathered from 
the story ; and the true moral and design of the parable 
in the master's commending the criminal scheme of 
his servant, is to prove to us, how the conduct of wicked, 
as well as of good men, may supply us with the most 
important instruction ; for the failings and Imperfec- 
tions of the one, call on us as much for our avoid- 
ance, as we are bound to imitate what is praise-worthy 
in the other. To imagine that the unjust steward 
is held up to us as a pattern for imitation, in any 



other sense, would be siijecting this parable to the 
charge of countenancing the practice of fiaud and in- 
justice in the most extensive degree. Properly speak- 
ing, however, the approbation of his Lord did not 
extend to the action or to the actor, but was solely con- 
lined to the ingenuity of his device; for it is worthy of 
remembrance, that he still gives him the title of the 
unjust steiuard. As the steward then provided houses 
where he might be received upon his dismissal, by se- 
cretly mating considerable abatements of the debts 
which his master's tenants owed for their possessions ; 
so ought we, as our Lord most forcibly inculcates, to 
imitate his provident care for his future interest, by 
exerting ourselves with the same vigilance and soli- 
citude, to obtain an everlasting habitation in Heaven, 
which can only be done, by the employment of our 
riches to such honourable purposes, as may be con- 
ducive to future and eternal happiness. 



" Jesus saith unto her y Woman, what have I to do with 
thee, mine hour is not yet come." ^John ii. 4. 

This apswer is particularized by some, as inconsist- 
ent with that afiectionate and dutiful respect, which 
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divines affirm, vras uniTonnty sheiva by Jesus towards 
his parents. But it must proceed from a very ig- 
norant interpretation of the word Woman, to in- 
fer that our Lord, by the use of it to liis mother, 
was deBcieut in filial respect and submission. Fm' 
though that appellation now carries an aspect of 
coarseness and vulgarity, yet, in ancient times, it was 
applied to females the most illustrious in rank and de- 
scent, as may be proved in an hundred instances from 
the Greek writers*. There is something, therefore, 
more plausible in the way which many apologize for 
Jesus calling his mother, Woman, when they say, that 
he thus addressed her, in order that she might remem- 
ber certain passages which must impress her with sen- 
timents of the highest reverence towards him, on ac- 
count of his miraculous birth : yet those who offer 
this explanation, do surely forget that our Saviour used 
the same expression in recommending his mother.on 



» The clissical reader will remember, that Antenor addrcBses HcIcd 
by the appcUaiion of yurij; and ihat inXenophon's Cyropsd. fL.ib.v. 
p. 317, Edit. Hutch.] a Persian chieF, when trying lo ctmsole a captive 

; WeisUin ob- 



a Persiai 
of the highest rank, under her unfortunate ci 
u 7VIIII, — take courage, woman. In like manner, . 



serves, Dion, Cass, in Hist. Rom. p. 351, makes the Emperor Augustus 
say lo Clet^tra, 0afc-ii, iyitmi, xai @ii^ot ix' aysfiei, — take courage, 
woman, and have a good heart. — In imitation of the Greets, Horace 
calls IJvia, Mulier, — Carm- m. p. 14, 15- 



► 



the cross, with the utmost Hlial tenderness, to the care 
©I" his favourite disciple, " Woman, behold thy son " 



" And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloths, and his face was bound about with a nap' 
kin. Jesus saith unto them, loose hitUy and let him go." 
John xi. 44. 

Amid the many strokes which have beeo aimed 
against the invincible shield of Christianity, we are not 
surprised that those who have attempted to bring the 
historical part of it into discredit, should put this in- 
sulting question upon the resurrection of Lazarus: 
How could a man come out of his grave, who was 
bound hand and foot? That accurate and intelligent 
traveller, Maundrell*, will, perhaps assist us, in a 
great measure, to illustrate this very important ques- 
tion. From him we learn, that the Jews did not, in 
general, make use of coffins in burying their dead, but 
placed the bodies in niches, cut into the sides of cavei 
«r rooms, hewn out of rocks. We are not, there- 
fore, to understand St. John as saying, that Lazarus 



* See Description or the Sepulchre of the Kings, 
from Aleppo, &c. p. 76, 77- 
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walked out of the sepulchre, but that, txt^iaded on 
his back in^ niche, he raised himself in a sitting pos- 
ture, and then putting his legs over the edge of fak 
niche or cell, slid down, and stood upright on the 
floor. Now it is very clear, that this might be easily 
effected, notwithstanding his arms were pinioned, as it 
were, to his body, and his legs fastened together with 
the shroud and rollers*. The order, therefore, which 
Jesus gave, for him to be unbound, very naturally fol- 
lowed the performance of this stupendous miracle t. 



^^ And when he had thus said, he breathed on them^ and 
saith untothemy Receive ye the Holy Ghost .^^ — John xx. 22. 

■ 

These words at the first glante have perplexed 
some, into whose minds the awful truths of the Gospel 
have deeply sunk. Our Lord, it is well known, al- 

* In consequence of the difficulty of supposing that the body of La- 
zarus was so involved, that he could not readily come forth from the tonril), 
some commentators.have imagined it to be more probable, that the body 
w^s only slightly wrapped in a large linen cloth, tied at the hands and feet. 
— (Sm EUsUifs Annotations on the Four Gospels^ Vol, ii, p. 474. 

4 The Evangelist, observes Ligh'tfoot, seems so partiailar in mentko- 
ing the grave cloths wherewith Lazarus was bound hand and foot, as also 
the najdcin that had covered his face, on purpose to hint to us a sitond 
miracle in this great miracle* — Vol. ii, p. 583. 



-ways speaks of the Holy Ghost xs not being to come till 
he should have risen from the dead, and be exalted to 
the right hand of the Father. Yet, some days before 
that great event had taken place, he says to his disciples, 
" Receive ye the Holy Ghost." This apparent difficulty 
may be thus reconciled. It is very evident, in the first 
place, that Christ was to bestow the gift of the Holy 
Ghost upon his disciples, not in the character of a 
prophet, but as the eternal Sovereign of the Church. 
The reason, therefore, of his saying, in the present 
tense, " Receive ye the Holy Ghost," must be taken in 
the prophetic style, as a thing they should soon re- 
ceive, as certainly as he breathed upon them*. In the 
same manner as he says, — " This is my body, which 
is broken for you — This is the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you — Now is the Son of 
man glorified." 



» ConBrming, says Bishop Pearce, by (his outward act, (his breath- 
ing on tliem,) the promise which he had made that they sltould receive 
it; as they 9O0II afterwards did. See Acts, chap. u. v. 3, 3. — John, 
thap. vii. V, 39. — This does not mean the actual imparting of the Holy 
Ghost, but a solemn promise confinned by breathing on litem, exptes- 
livc or a sacred spirit or breath, m irtiufia, to hi them for the reception 
It a proper lime. — EUila/'i Jmolations on tie Four GoiptU, vol, tt. 




We have now briefly touched upon tixwe injunc- 
tioDS and actions of our Lord, to which such, wtoK 
hearts and minds are under the influence of prepoaset- 
siori and prejudice against the Scriptures, and such, 
whose religious doubts may be said to proceed from 
want of infoimation, have equally raised objections. 
The true christian, however, will not look upon the 
New Testament with less reverence, because he cannot 
understand all its contents ; he know» that his life is t 
lifeof fnich as well as of practice: to believe only, then, 
that which is inducible to his reason, he is aware is Q«t 
truth, but mere philosophy: he, therefore, deenu it 
as tbolish, as it is presumptuous, to disbelieve what 
he cannot account for*; being perfectly satisfied, thai 
what materially concerns him to know, is so obvioiu 
and express, that it can be equally understood by the 
lowest as by the highest capacities ; namely, that by the 
intervention of Jesus Christ, he and all mankind will 
obtain eternal happiness, if they love and obey him. 

* It is indeed a capital error, in the study of Holy Scripture, nol to 
ralce the revealed word to be the rule of our implicil belief. And to 
■hose viho will not give their aasent to any doctrines but what tbey an 
perfectly comprehend, ne may say with the same propriety as S(. Aus- 
tin did to the Manichxans, AperU discUe nun ves crtdtn Ckrisli evattgf- 
lio, nam qui in evangelio quod vuitis crtdilis, vobis polius ^uan evangt' 
lio cri^iis,— Centra Faust. Lib, xvii. cap. 3. 
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ESSAY 111. 



!■ 



ON THE DIFFICULTY OF A MEMBF.R OP PARLIAMENT 
BELONGING TO NO PARTY. 



FEW questions, perhaps, have been more agitated by 
the higher classes of politicians, than the possibility of 
a Member of Parliament maintaining so complete a 
state of independence, as to support or oppose no mea- 
sure, but from principles the most impartial and con- 
scientious : but, though this be one of those ques- 
tions which can never be finally set at rest, until one 
uniform opinion shall prevail, respecting the nature 
and spirit of our constitution (the best, with all its de- 
fects, that was ever formed by human wisdom} ; yet, 
it may not be uninteresting to enquire, what good 
consequences are likely to result from a representative 
of the people in parliament standing aloof from all 
political connexions. 

We must, however, presuppose, in the first place, 
that the member who chalks out for himself this rare 
line of conduct, and invariably pursues it, is gifted 
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with those intellectual qualities, which at once inspire 
confidence, and command admiration ; or else his in- 
fluence can be but little felt, in the hoarse din of fac- 
tions, however deservedly his private virtues may be 
tte theme of general panegyric. To be irresistibly 
impelled, by a love of justice and a regard for worth, 
into a contest against those, with whom we have lived 
in habits of intimacy and friendship, may be regarded 
perhaps, as one of the greatest efforts of patriotism. 
Such generous devotion to the public service, is, in- 
deed, so seldom witnessed, that, when an orator 
seizes every opportunity to proclaim his resolution of 
upholding the liberties of the people, and of acquies- 
cing in no measure, directly or indirectly, but such as 
is essentially connected with the well-being of the 
state, much less to enter, from party principles, into 
a systematic oppositioii to the measures of govern- 
ment, — we are apt to hear those protestations with a 
sneer of derision, and to suspect, that he has no other 
aim in promulging them, than the selfish, but very 
natural one, of obtaining a place and emolument. 

He must give, then, proofs the most undeniable, 
thsKt he is sincere and steadfast in his great under- 
taking, before we can be persuaded, that no mo- 
tive, but a firm conviction of the moral benefit and 



commendable example he shall impart to others, couW 
have pricked him on to stand forth as a candidate for 
the illustrious title of a real patriot ; and, even when 
we are thoroughly satisfied, that he wilt not betray the 
hopes reposed in him, what dangers has he to encoun- 
ter, what passions to subdue, what intrigues to baffle, 
what temptations to withstand, what factions to crush, 
and what scurrility, private as well as public, to en- 
dure, in his political capacity, before the extent of his 
herculean toil can be properly appreciated, and his re- 
putation be commensurate to it ! No wonder, then, 
that men possessing birth, fortune, talents of various 
kinds, and the most spirited dispositions, should yet 
prefer the shackles of party, to sucii a perilous and 
discouraging post of duty, as that unquestionably is, 
of equally opposing the court and the people, when- 
ever the views of either are marked by injustice. 
The difficulties of sustaining the character of a true 
patriot for any continuance of time, being of such 
i complexion as to be considered almost unsurmount- 
able*, let us proceed to form some estimate of the ge- 

* Some desponding spirits are inclined lo chink, that we have en- 
tered into i sortorconrederacy against all public virtue, and that in this 
age, it is as rare to meet with a real patriot, as it was formerly to meet 
with u poet in Plato's commonwealth. There are doubtless loo many 
who asiumc the external apjiearance of the patriot, without having any of 
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neral good likely to be commanicated, from » buhi 
pursuing a liae of cond^ict so worthy of the most last- 
ing veneration and gratitude^ 

If we could concur in opinion with those, whose in- 
discriminate zeal for a reform in parliameni has led 
them to go the unwarrantable length of asMrting, that 
the House of Commons is almost composed of phot- 
men, pensioners, and purchasers of boroughs, it most 
be obvious, that a single voice, however eloqaent and 
independent, could not possess the smallest weight b 
an assembly filled with persons of such a servile charac- 
ter : but the fact, fortunately for us, is far from b^ 
ing so. There are many, doubtless, in the House of 
Commons, who sufi'er their interests to lead them froD 
their duty; yet it is equally indisputable, that no act 
of public rapacity, despotism, or infringement upoo 
the constitution, can be committed, but some wiH ht 
found in that assembly"", to avow their in d Sgiut t ion, 
and call aloud for vengeance. 

it$ constituent qualities. But the names of fVhiibreadf Ramill§^ ami fBi" 
berforce^ awaken recollections highly favorable to the belief, that there 
are men still to be found who entertain an invincible and instinctive ha- 
tred of oppressioiiy and an unshaken love q£ Uberty both civil and ^^ 
li^iou9. 

* <' Like Noah's ark,"^ says an old writer, ^* clean anduucleaa animals 
enter into the Mouse of Commons. '^ 



When a member of parliament has succeeded in 
acquiring for himself the rare fame of forming the most 
impartial judgment cencerning the real character and 
tendency of public measures, and, consequently, of 
disdaining to be enlisted under the banners of any fac- 
tion, occasions may arise, where such integrity and 
public spiritedness will produce eifects the most import- 
ant to the national peace, prosperity, and happiness: for 
though it may not be safe to lay it down as a position, 
without much reserve and limitation, that an assembly 
like that of the House of Commons, is often governed 
by the impulse of one mind, unless the possessor of it 
has, at the same time, the office of prime minister, 
yet the memorable decision passed upon the slave 
trade, clearly demonstrates to us, that one who was 
never called upon to dispense the favours of the crown, 
was yet able, from the firmly-established opinion, that, 
in his long public career, he did every thing ac- 
cording to principle, and nothing according to party, 
to stop the progress of corruption in its worst of forms^ 
and to retrieve the character of the nation, by exalting 
the hitherto persecuted and enslaved Africans, into 
the scale of free and rational beings*. 



> In ofTerint; (hese sentimenis, I would not wish to be thought blind 
fc the good intentioDi oT some ministers, or less ready than others, to 
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In another point of view, the character of the mem- 
ber of parliament, who equally enjoys the respect of 
the government and the confidence of the public, may 
be contemplated, as operating upon the spirit of the 
latter, and giving it a right direction, where otherwise 
it would have slept, or been crushed. When a kii^ 
wishes to enlarge the prerogative, or a minister co- 
vets a power which the constitution denies him^ the 
good effects of that happy confidence will be more 
extensive, than it may be, perhaps, at first conceived. 
Should the House of Commons defeat the great pur- 
poses of its representation, by manifesting no other 
virtue than pliability, no other policy than self-inter- 
est, the true patriot will never sit down satisfied, until 
he has succeeded in unfolding to the public eye all 
those secret ministerial springs, whereby so many free 
agents are converted into mere machines, or into 
mutes, whose sole and degrading office it is, to stand 

render justice to their respective merits. Such indeed js the delicate si' 
tuaiion of all minislersy that every candid mind is disposed to put the 
most favourable construction upon acts, which otherwise might ofioi 
seem to demand the severest reprehension. A gre^t poet has thus finely 
characterized their peculiar situation :— 

Oar ministers like gladiators liye ; 
^is half their business^ blows to ward or give : 
The good their virtae would effect, or sense. 
Dies between exigence and self defence* 



like a drove of oxen, to be counted on a division*. 
But to undo link by link, and open spring by spring, 
is an operation of such nice and delicate nature, as can 
only be completely executed by the band of the mas- 
ter workman. That being accomplished, the people 
are prepared to enforce by practice, the principles 
which have been so strongly impressed on their 
minds. They are awakened to a strict attention to the 
conduct of their representatives ; and all the substan- 
tial checks which they can employ, ar.e put In use, to 
bring back the constitution to its true principles ; nor 
do they ever cease persevering, when thus their spirit 
and intelligence are called forth, until they have per- 
fectly attained their ends. By such means, a whole 
nation has been, and may be again, moved and ani- 
mated by one individual. Thus, has the column of 
public freedom been made to stand upon a firmer basis. 



* It is 3 remart too common to be untrue, that the instances there, 
are very frequent of persons having a " polUical patsy" in llu head, 
noddiDg and assenting to all. It would be an invidious task to enquire 
into the causes of this complaint It is sufficient for our humiliation 
that we feel the efTects. They ^ould however do well to remember, that 
this sort of obsequious dulness may be highly prudent in a state wher* 
it is dangerous to be honest, and only proRlable to be vicious ; but in a 
goveramenl hke ours, distinguished above all otiiers for its fretdom and 
greatness, it may produce, in the end, consequences highly injurious to 
its liberty, prosperity, and kappineis. 
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when its superstructure was, perhaps, on the point of 
being diminished. 

The man, who so essentially contributes to promote 
the happiness, and to secure the liberties of his fellow 
citizens, without having the wish or hope to obtain the 
seals of office, will not, however, be so intoxicated 
with the general applause and admiration which, un- 
der such circumstances, must accompany his footsteps, 
as to sacrifice that high respect and gratitude he has 
gained in the breasts of sober and reflecting minds, to 
the vain and precarious favour of the multitude ; but, 
on the contrary, will still remain inspired, as he was 
before, with the same real love of true glory, and with 
the same real dislike of popular fame. " Est enim 
gloria^ solida quadam res expressa non adumbrata ; ea est 
consefUiens laus bonorum, incorrupta vox bene judicantim 
de excellente virtute. Ea virtuti resonat tanquam imago 
gloria. Qua quia rede factorum plerumque comes est, nm 
est bonis viris repudianda. lUa autem qua se ejus imila- 
iricem esse vuU^ temeraria atque inconsiderata, et plervm- 
que peccatorum vitiorumque laudatrix Jama paptUariiy 
simulatione honestatis^ formam ejus pukhritudinemaue cor- 
rumpil *." 

"» Cicero Tuscul. Quaest. Lib» iii. 



ESSAY IV. 



ON THE CONDITION AND CHARACTER OP WOMEN IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES AND AGES. 



IF the enlightened among our sex have rejoiced that 
they were born in a period of high civilization, how. 
much greater cause have those of the other, to congra- 
tulate themselves upon the same event ; since in po- 
lished nations, it is rarely the hard fate of women to 
be first adored, and then oppressed. We do not be- 
gin by being their slaves, and end in becoming their 
tyrants: for when the transient charms of youth 
and beauty fade, in the place of our idols, we make 
them our companions and friends. 

In rude periods of society, woman is treated with the 
utmost coolness, indifference, contempt, and tyranny: 
the savage regards her only as a being of inferior spe- 
cies, and, consequently, with him, love is nothing but 
a simple instinct of nature, which he disdains, how- 
e<rcr, to procure by any of those arts which are calcu- 
lated to win affection and favour. It is the opinion of 

the great Bacon, that love i^ the first of "human plea- 

E 2 
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sures, and intoxication the second. ^ The justness of 
this observation is disputed by the Indians of America; 
according to whose philosophy, intoxication is the 
greatest of human pleasures. It may be advanced, as 
another proof of the contempt and servitude in which 
women are held by savages, that, in their drunken 
assemblies, females are allowed to be present only 
for the menial' and degrading purpose of supplying the 
liquor, and taking care of their sovereigns, -when their 
reason is extinguished. Among the American tribes, the 
condition of women may be compared, indeed, to that 
of the Helotes among the Spaitans, a vanquished race, 
doomed to pass their whole life in administering to the 
wants of their conquerors. The rigorous despotism 
exercised by barbarians over the female sex, will be 
found to constitute their general character, in almost 
every quarter of the globe. 

If we turn our eyes towards the eastern nations, to 
Turkey, Persia, Mogul, Japan, and the Empire of 
China, we shall see women reduced to the same state 
of slavery, Asia^ from time immemorial, may be re- 
garded as a vast and dreary prison, for the reception of 
female beauty. The cursed spirit of despotism is, in- 
deed, as fatal to love, as to virtue : exposed to all the 



caprices of a master, who looks upon female beauty as 
subservient to the purposes of animal enjoyment only, 
the will of the unhappy object of his lust must be his; 
since resistance in the Harem would be fatal, and flight 
from it impossible. 

Plutarch, in speaking of the Persians, has noticed 
the severe treatment of their wives, m such terms as 
would justify us in concluding that it equally met with 
his disapprobation and that of his countrymen ; but 
the domestic institutions of the Creeks inform us, that 
the notions they entertained of the female character, 
were scarcely more just and liberal than those of the 
people whom the philosopher of Cheroncea styles bar- 
barians. The Greek, like the Persian women, were 
excluded from society, and shut up in sequestered 
apartments, and when they left them to go abroad, an 
indulgence but rarely granted, their faces were covered 
by veils; while, upon no occasion whatsoever, were 
they permitted to appear at public entertainments. 
The wives who had been prolific, experienced, per- 
haps, a greater portion of liberty than that which fell to 
the share of the new-married woman, and the virgin ; 
yet still they had just reason to complain of the bolts* 
and bars placed in their chambers by the jealousy or 
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tyranny of their lords*. The possibility, however, 
of escaping from the hands of their oppressors, im 
presented to them by a divorce ; but that could 
not be effected without the consent of both parties 
In this manner the wife of Pericles gained her 
freedoms. 

There was a wide contrast, in the condition of the 
Athenian, and their neighbours the LacedaemoniaD, 
women. The laws of Lycurgus did not establish sudi 
a cruel distinction between the sexes, as existed in those 
of Solon ; for they authorized women to quit that pri- 
vacy which PericlesJ deemed so essential to the preser- 
vation of their character, and to frequent solemn festi- 
vals and sacrifices. In their fashions too we may espy 
the same difference, as in their manners. The Lace- 
daemonian virgins went abroad with their faces unco- 
vered, while the married women invariably appeared 



T«t$ yvtauunTKrtp 



See Aristophaais Gomaed. — The^mophor, ven 111 llf. 



•f See Plutarch in Vita Periclis. 



X See his Speech in Thucydides, Lib. ii. 



with their veils. This custom vizs defended on the 
very natura! and justifiable principle, of the former 
wishing to get husbands, and of the latter to keep those 
which they already possessed. But many will be in- 
clined to think, that their practice of dancing naked, 
at those entertainments, before a concourse of male 
spectators, was well suited to encourage a general state 
of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes. It does, 
however, appear, that while the Spartans continued to 
pay that profound veneration to the statutes of their 
celebrated lawgiver, as to fulfil them without hesita- 
tion or reserve, adultery was a crime so rare among 
them, that no punishment was aisigned for it*: but 
when the stern virtues of their ancestors were no longer 
inscribed upon their minds, the licentiousness of the 
women arose to such an extravagant pitch, that they 



» In Plutarch, the judge and panegyrist of so many illustrious men, 
we read thai Gendas, a primilive Spartan, being aslied by a stranger 
what punishment tbeir law had Tor an adulterer? replied, thai it would 
be just as possible to find one in Sparta, as it would be to meet with a 
bull, whose neck should be so long as to reach over the mountain Tayge- 
tas, and drink at the river Eurolas, that lay on the other side. — See 
Vita Lyeurg, From this speech, we are not, then, of course, to suppose 
the invitations which the Spartans were accustomed to give to handsome 
men, to share the favour of their wives, from the patriotic principle of 
supplying the slate with a robust progeny, are to be ranked under the 
name of adultery. 
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were even stigmatized by writers with the epithd 

In surveying the condition of women ia the states of 
Greece, especially in Athens, our attention cannot fiul 
to be arrested by the pomp and splendour assumed by 
the courtezans, and the honours to which they openly 
aspired, and which they received; while the mar- 
ried females, as we have already shewn, were sub- 
jected to the most mortifying inferiority, and esteemed 
only worthy to perform the meanest functions of do- 
mestic oeconomy. Various causes have been suggested 
to account for that curious and important fact ; but the 
following perhaps will be admitted by the philoso- 
pher as the most satisfactory and conclu^ve. 

It is well known, that in many of the Greek colo- 
nies ^%\sia, l^ples w^e erected to Venus, in whicb 
voluptuousnesH^d sufB^tition equally concurred, 
not only to pHJl^ harloa ^ut even to raise them to 
the rank of priestesses lwUa4 meritricious divinity. 
In Grecian story, the j^ple of Corinth were noted 
even to a proverb, foriMfllging their sensual passions 
without reserve ; and that city was the first which in- 



* This term, which may be interpreted, rmming mad after men, 
strongly paints the unbounded lasciviousness of the Spartan women. It 
was given them by Euripides, and is cited by Plutarch in Vita Numae. 



troduced a colony of those itspiring females from the 
East. We are told by an historian*, whose authority 
is deservedly of great weight, that Corinth could num- 
ber at one time a thousand females, who prostituted 
their charms for hire-i- in the temple of the goddess of 
beauty. Upon the efficacy of their prayers to Venui, 
these strumpets seem to place the firmest reliance ; for 
they had recourse to them in every situation of diffi- 
culty and danger. Miltiades and Themistocles were 
even supposed to have become the saviours of Greece, 
because these votaries of lust:j: had invoked their tute- 
lary deity for the success of their armies. 



• See Sirabo, Lib. i 



i. p. 581. 



+ Ob ■■artof itSfm ij KefiiBoi iirS'o tX«(, — This proverb, s 
Greece, which Horace has thus [ratislated, " Nou cuivis honiiaiim con- 
tingii adiie Connlhum," is generally supposed (o have taken iu rise Trcun 
some of Ihesc harlots admitting none to their embraces, but those viho 
could aETord to pay the most exorbitant price. It is recorded thai Demusthe- 
nes visited Corinth for the express purpo.se of passing a night with the 
famous strumpet LaTs : but the enormous lax which she exacted for that 
pleasure, ten thousand drachmas, in our mone^ about three hundred 
pounds, produced this exclamation from the mouth of the orator, in, 
HKufuii lAUfur Sfxxi*'" ftiTctitAitat. See Autui Geliiiu, Noclet Attica, 
Lib. J. a^. viit. 



i The magistrates of that republic even ordered their portraits to be 
painted at the public expence, in gratitude for their powerful interces- 
sions—See Athenai DeipnoKphut. Lib xiii. 
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This class of women were even associated to religioo, 
by the arts. The famous Phryne, who had amassed 
such a treasure by the free use of her captivating per- 
son, as to have proposed taking upon herself the 
whole expence of re-building'*' the walls of Thebes^ 
which had been demolished by Alexander, served as a 
model to the great masters of sculpture and painting 
Praxiteles and Apelles, for their most unrivalled pro- 
ductions. Her exquisite beauty is said to have inspii-ed 
the former with the idea of his Gnidian Venus, so rap- 
turously extolled by Luciano, and for the possession 
of which, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, iii vain of- 
fered to discharge the immense debts of that republic^:: 
and the celebrated picture of Venus Anadyomene, 
which adorned the temple of iEsculapius, in the island 

* Provided, however, that the following unpafalleled inscriptka 
s placed on them : — Alexander diruit^ sed meretrix Pkryne refeck-; bA 
it was refused. — See Pliny^ Uh, xxxvo» cap. 8. — Lib. xxxrm. ctq^. 5. 

4 See Lucian, in the 'Epwrvi* The illusion of the Greeks was so 

great with this celebrated production, says that writer, that they fancied 

the marble moved, that it seemed to speak, and they ended by applying 

their lips to those of the Goddess.-«-See likewise the Anthohgia^ cap. xi 

xiL xiii, upon this subject* 

t See Pausanias, Lib. i. cap. 40. — Lib. viii. cap. 9* and Pliny, lib. 
vii. cap. 34. 
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of Cos*, was undertaken by the latter, from having 
seen Phryne on the aea-shore, with no other covering 
than her long and floating tresses. The greater part of 
the courtezans were likewise musicians; and in an art so 
much admired in Greecet, and so well adapted to in- 
flame and nourish every voluptuous passion, and con- 
sequently, so deeply connected with their own inter- 
ests and fame, we can readily believe their skill to have 
been prodigious. 

It is also known, how grateful the sight of beauty 



» The supposed place where Apelles was born : bul Auguslus after- 
wards obtained ihis incomparable painting, and remilted to tlie ia habit- 
ants as an equiviilent for it, (he >ittm of three liuodred talents, upon the 
tribute which they owed to his exciiei|uer. — " 4b7i A tok K«h iiri ruf 
yfapiii (kBTot TaXaiTwi i^io-ii yinj-flai th irfcirTa^6inai<pofa," — SeeStra- 
bo, lib. 33.V. — Alhenaeus asserts, that both those famous productions, the 
picture as well as the statue, were copied after the courtezan Phryne. 
The celebrated statue of the Venus de Medicis is likewise su|:^ased by 
many connoisseurs, to be only a copy of the Venus of Cnidus. 



4 Tfie use of the flute formed part of the educaiioa of the young 
Athenians, previous to the pFloponnesian war ; but conceiving that that 
it marred their beauty, (a circumstance to which they were un- 
inly attentive,) by comraunicaiing a disagreeable protuberance to 
their lipg and cheeks, it was condemned and abandoned by the geueral 
consent of the nation. Omniiun turn Atheniensium consensu disciplma 
tibJis canendi dcsiia est. — y'ide Aulus Gellius, Lib. xv. cap. 17.— 
From similar motives, perhaps, Plato banished liie Boeotian Quie from 
his republic, and preferred the lyre or cithern for schools of music. 
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was to the Greeks, and how often they .were the dupes 
and instruments of it in theif military and civil trans- 
actions. Enthusiastic in all their feelings, the ardent 
souls and inflammable imaginations of this people adored 
beauty in the temples, admired it in master-pieces of 
the arts'", contemplated it in the games and exercises, 
and gave prizes to it in the public festivals : but the 
restraint and seclusion in which the married women, 
especially among the Athenians, were kept, and the 
incessant toil and drudgery to which they were ex- 
posed, extinguished in them all solicitude to set off 
whatever natural beauty they possessed to the greatest 
advantage. That homage, therefore, which they 
ought, and would have received, if they had not been 
excluded by the law from cultivating a refinement of 
taste and manners, by mixing in societyf, wa$ necessa- 
rily engrossed by the courtezans, who, fettered by no 
occupations of that kind, were left at full leisure to 
study every captivating variety of dress, and to heigh- 
ten the effect of their personal charms by a display of 



* See Wincklemann Histoire de V Art. chez les Anciens. — Tom. II. 
Ln. iv. cap. 2. 

4 Except for the purpose of attending a procession or a funeral, (see 
L^MS Orationes^ pro azde Erastothems Defcnsioj p. 3.) they were 
scarcely ever permitted to appear abroad, as we have before observed. 
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all those accomplishments, which can engage and de- 
jight. The courtezans of Athens Hved in a public 
manner; and to their entertainments, orators, phjio- 
sophers and poets, and all who were eminent in any 
department of art or science, constantly repaired, for 
the sake of those qualities, that were so attractive, 
^^hus they imparted to the men of letters, an elegance 

f manners, a playfulness of wit, and turn of plea- 
Lntry delicately ironical ; while they, in return, by oc- 
-casionaliy frequenting their schools, gained from 
lem an elevation and enlargement of mind, which 
mdered their conversation brilliant in the highest 

legree. 

Among this meretricious class, there was one who ac- 
quired such an ascendency over superior minds, as even 
to become the object of public consideration. The 
name of the celebrated Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, 
will here, doubtless, present itself to the recollection of 
ithe classical reader. She is said to have been born at 
Miletus, the chief town of Ionia; and such was the 
(combination of extraordinary endowments found in 
her, that the historians who have recorded her praises 
seem to be undetermined whether she most excelled 
in her person or in her mind. The grave and en- 
^ghtened Socrates was mute and attentive when she 
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spoke; and Pericles placed such confidence in her 
judgment^ as to consult her on all state matters of 
great moment. Plato, whose character far sagacity 
and political knowledge was equalled by few, and sur- 
passed by none^ of his contemporaries, hesitates not 
to pay her the remarkable compliment of saying, that 
her instructions contributed powerfully to form the 
greatest and most eloquent orators of her age"*"; 
while Plutarchf, although inclined to consider her 
as the author of the Peloponnesian war, and to stig- 
matize her licentiousness with a manly indignation, 
relates, as an indisputable proof of her deep skill in 
the science of politics, that one Lysicles, by attaching 
himself to her society, after the death of Pericles, 
arose from the meanest origin and education to the first 
employment in the republic. So various and splendid, 
indeed, were her attainments, that they seem to have 
communicated a degree of glory to her profligate 
profession : yet, we cannot help thinking, there 
is too much exaggeration in the remark, that her ex- 
ample and instruction rendered Athens the school of 
vice and pleasure, when it is stated, at the same time, 

^ See Harpocration voce Aspasia.— Plato in Menexcno. 

I 

t See Vita Periclis. 



to have been the custom for husbands to bring their 
wives to her house, to be instructed by her discourses ; 
although they were perfectly aware, it was not less a 
seminary for prostitution than for oratory*. They, 
therefore, who could treat their wives with such un- 
precedented indelicacy and disrespect, must surely be 
considered, by all impartial judges, to complain with 
a very ill grace of the dissoluteness of Aspasia and her 
companions. 

These reasons will serve to account for the homage 
which courtezans so often received in Greece. With- 
out them, we should indeed hut darkly comprehend 
why they became the objects of such excessive admira- 
tion to orators, philosophers, poets, painters, and sta- 
tuaries ; why Phryne had a statue of gold at Delphi, 
placed between the statues of two kings; and why 
some of them, after their death, should be honoured 
with splendid monuments. The traveller, in his ap- 



' U|ion ihis circumsunct, which U su lingular, ihat we safely pro- 
nounce it to he wilhoui a parallel in the history o\ any other people of 
antiquity, Plutarch expresses him self in the clearest terms: — " Tck 

ifiyairiaf, aJl ffifiHK aJAa ircniianai iTaifuvaq rfc^ufat." — -iee Vita ftri- 

clii. The latter pjri of this assertion h conliriutd by Athensus : — Km 

An-dma Jk i ^apariioi iiirofiutls srAnS'l xit\tir yi/muv" »«' iir^nflnw dr" 

T»i(T«vT(( iTtuftitn i'Z)A»(." — Lib.xiii.p. 570. 
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proach to Athens, says an eminent Greek writer, Di- 
caearchus"", beholds afar off, a rausoleum on the side of 
the road, which attracts his attention : he conceives it 
to be the tomb of Miltiades, or of Pericles, or of 
some other illustrious character who has served hii 
country : he at length draws near to it, and finds it 
to be, a courtezan of Athens, who is interred with 
such pomp ; and, in a letter to Alexander, Thed- 
pompus, speaking of this same mausoleum, empha- 
tically observes, '' This distinguished mark of publk 
respect, a courtezan has received ; while of all those 
who perished in Asia, fighting for the general safety 
of Greece, there is not one whose ashes have re- 
ceived, or even been thought worthy to receive, a 
similar honour.t" Such was the senseless extravagance, 
inconsistency, degeneracy, and ingratitude of the 
Athenians. But these traits were perfectly accordant 
with the character of a people who could banish 
Themistocles, starve Aristides, poison SocratesiJ:, prefer 

* This enlightened and impartial Greek was the disciple of Aristode, 
and wrote some years after the death of Alexander. 

•i- Apud Athenaeum. 

t Well might Valerius Maximus exclaim on cont^plating the mon- 
strous injustice of this state to its benefactors, — Felices Athaenas, quae post 
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the licentious buffoonery of Aristophanes, to the 
sublime and pathetic compositions of Sophocles, and 
Euripides*; reverence the sanctity of marriage, and 
yet suffer themselves to be governed by Aspasia, and 
her school of harlots+. 



illorum eiilium iayenire aliquem aut virum bonum aut amantem mi 
civem puluemnt. — Lib. v. cap. 3. 

* It is a matter of just surprise, that the Athenians had not possessed 
. a more correct lasie, when we consider that they were ao exceedingly 
fond of dramatic entertainments, as to have several trajediej performed 
at one sitting : although Aristotle's supposition (Ju his Poetics) of a hun- 
dred trajedies being performed in concurrence, must pass for an txubermtia 
o use the expression of a learned critic, 



^FromMiss Lucy AiLin's Epislles on the character and cendilioa of 
Women in various ages and countries, which we think no one can penise 
without receiving a strong impression of the lofty genius and delicate taste 
of the writer, the following beautiful passage \n her rapid view of the 
■late of Athens, may here be quoted with the utmost propriety :— 

Grsced by the sword, the chiiel, and tbe pen, 

Athens \ lUusttioui seat of fat-famed men, 

lUceivp m J homage ! Hark! what itiouts arije 

Ai Fhryo^ gildi the pomp of saciifice ! 

To Beauty's queen the graceful dance thej twine, 

Tnll ttie warm I'jinn, and Attn the floweij shrine ; 

Priestess of love she filla tbe c^et gSM, 

And 6re> and sharcE the worship that she pays. 

Hasle, sculptor, hLsle ! that form, thai heavenly iota, 

Catch ere the; fade, and fix the moital grace. 

}%ryn£ in gold ahaJl deck the sacted fane. 

And Pallas' virgin image frown in vain. 

RiN, bright Atpaiia uu I thy tainted nsne 

Saiti down MCBivtbraagli iolatny to funa ; 
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The condition of the Roman was unquestiooably 
not so grievous as that of the Grecian women : the for- 
mer were not excluded, like the latter, from all social 
intercourse ; nor could they complain of their belu- 
viour being so attentively watched, or so severely scru- 
tinized. Yet among the primitive Romans, the matri- 
monial contract was most unequal on the side of the 
woman, and can only be regarded in the degradiog 
light of the conjunction of a master with a slave^ 
For the stern spirt of the laws, gave them the right d 
life and death over their helpless partnga.; and in the 
cases of adultery or intoxicationf, thenu^band,^ on 

Statesmoi and iMrds and heroef bend ihe knee« 

Nor blushes Socrates to Jeam of thee. 

Thy wires, prood Athens ! fetter'd and debas'd. 

Listlessly duteoos, negatively chaste, 

O vapid summary of a slavish lot ! 

They sew, and spb, they die, and are forgot 

Cease, headlong mose ! resign the dang'rous theme. 

Perish the glory that defies esteem ! 

Inspire thy tramp at Virtue's call alone. 

And blush to blaiou whom she scorns to own. 

See EgnHk Hi. «. 82-^-l05. 



« See Aulus Gellius, Lib. x. Gap. x^iii. 

•)- The same faul penalty might be inflicted if she even tasted wine 
without his knowledge. Non licebat viuum foeminis RoaiaQis bibeit: 
iuvenimus inter exempla Egnatii Mezennii uxorem qugd viiuun bibisset 
a dolio interfectam furte enim caedis a Romulo ab8olutuiii.<-rip.&<p Plmfi 
Lib. xw» Cap. xh. Their notion was, that the use of wine. provoM 
aiBOTous passions. 



constating with his friends, might, if he pleased, 
carry the sentence into execution. Of the coldness and 
insensibility of the Romans towards their wives, or at 
least the grossneas of their love, a remarkable proof 
may be cited in the following declaration, which Me- 
telliis Numidius made to the Roman people, that, if 
kind nature had enabled us to do without a wife, We"* 
should be delivered from a very troublesome compa- 
nion : but, since she had so ordered it, that we couM 
neither live with our wives happily enough, nor with- 
out them by any means, we must look to matrimony . 
rather for our lasting security, than for a transient gra- 
tification*. 

Yet still, however, instances can be adduced to' 
shew, that the Romans, in the period under review, . 
treated their wives with some degree of esteem and' 
confidence. Ignorant of arts and pleasures, war and' 
labour were then the chief amusements of a Roman ; 
but after his dangers and toils, he disdained not to par- 
take with his wife in all the cares of domestic Ilfet; 

I • See Aulua Cellius, Lib. i. cap. vi. 



■f See the Fourteenth Satire orjuveoal, v. l66—l7l, fur a short, but 
lively picture, of the simplicity and domestic happiness of the ancieui 
Somaas. 
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and next in estimation to the glory of being honoured 
by the state for his valour, were the praises it drew 
from her lips. Nothing, indeed, seems to have beeo 
omitted that could inspire the women with a love of 
virtue and modesty, or dispose them to copy the ff%n 
and austere manners of their husbands: A perpetmi 
tutelage, the censure of magistrates, the domestic tri- 
bunals, the laws to prevent their luxury, by the re- 
gulation of marriage portions, the sumptuary hwi 
for their ornaments, the temples erected to chastity, 
the temples to the goddess who presided over the 
peace of marriages and the appeasement of husfaaii(b*i 
and the honourable decrees for the services which 
women rendered to the state ; all these circumstaocet 
evince the deep interest which the Romans manifested 
in their wives, and in the preservation of their 
morals. 

The Roman women did not exhibit that ferociooi 
counige upon which Plutarch has passed such high eo- 
comiums, in recording the acts of certain Grecian fe- 
males. Their first virtue was chastity, and their point 

« It is justly observed by Gibbon, in his Decline ani)* Fall of the 
Roman Empire, voL vm* octaoo edit. p. 63, that the q>ithet ofviriflM 
too clearly indicates on which side submissioa and repeatanot wot 
always to be expected. 
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of honour decency. It is well known, that Cato, 
the censor, expelled a senator for having kissed his 
wife in the presence of his daughter. To these au- 
stere manners, the Roman women united an unbounded 
love for their country, which appeared on many 
striking occasions. Upon the death of Brutus, they 
clad themselves in deep mourning; and had they 
not supplicated, Rome itself would have been sacri- 
ficed to the stern vengeance of Coriolanus. The 
senate testified their gratitude by a public decree, 
which assigned to them the exclusive merit of saving 
their country. In the time of Brennus, their pa- 
triotism was also conspicuous, in giving all their gold 
for the ransom of the city ; and after the fatal battle 
of Cannae, when Rome had no other treasures left but 
the virtues of her citizens, they again consecrated 
their most precious ornaments to the service of the 
(tate*. 

Such examples of public virtue, on the part of the 
Roman women, doubtless contributed to raise them in 
the estimation of their husbands; but these facts are, 



» An action which appeared so pralse-worihy in the eyes of their 
countrymen, that from theacefanb it was permilted, by a law, topro- 
nouQce funeral orations in honour of women, which, till that tim*t 
were peculiar to mw,. 
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■ 

not sufficient to justify the hasty conclusion^ of aqm; 
writers, that the marriage contract among the ]|lomam 
must be considered in the light of a^ union of aflec- 
tio^ as well as of interest |;>etween equally v^d, that, 
therefore, all the blessings and comforts oC diom^rtk 
.love were enjoyed by both parties. Ip, support oX ibk 
conclusion, we are not ignorant, that they quote tb£ 
fact of no Roman exercising his privilege pf ciiyorce* 
for the long space of fiye hundred andL twenty yearst; 
and that Spurius Garvilius Ruga, the,fii:s.t perspn ^ba 
availed himself of that right, incurred the hatred; ot 
his countrymen. But wh^n it is recollect^, that tlu 
Jaw gave the husband a title to treat hi^ wife with era- 
elty and tyranny, and^ that upon this aecount, she 
carefully avoided aQording him any subject, for com- 
plaint,, because she was entii;'ely in his power^ we aix 
not, surely, to interpret his forbearing to. dissolve tl^ 
union, into a proof of his passionate fondness^ or ua- 
feigned respect for her. We, likewise, presumie to 



* Plutarch, tells us, that Romulus allowed a husband to divoroe hk 
wife, if she had committed adultery, prepared poison, or procnitd 
false keys. 

\ According to Dionysius Halicamassensis, Lib. ii. p. 93, and Vakrius 
Maximus, Lib. ii. Cap. i.; and five hundred andtwenty-tkfee. 
to Aulus Gellius, Lib. iv. Gap. iii. 



. •.., 
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ihihk, ths^t five centuries did . not elapse without pro- 
ducing one intance of divorce among the Romans; 
for it does appear, that the idea of divorce was not 
altogether unknown even in the time of Goriolanus, as 
may be inferred from his advice to his wife, when he 
went into banishment, to marry a man more fortunate 
than himself: and with respect to the disgrace into 
which Garvilius fell with the people, for dismissing 
his wife, we are not to place their disapprobation to 
the injustice of that act, but to his having divorced 
her on account of barrenness, by the desire of the 
censors, to whose interference they, upon occasions 
of this kind, always evinced the utmost dread and 
repugnance*. 

The custom, also, of lending a wife to a friend, in 
order that he might have children by her, at once de- 
monstrates the impurity of manners among the Ro - 
mans, and the small respect and regard which they 
entertained for the female sex: and this practice, 
which appears to have prevailed '^ among the old Ro* 
manst, was openly countenanced by the younger Gato. 



* Montesquieu has ably examined and elucidated this subject, in his 
Esprit des Loix, Lib. xvi. Gap* xvi. 

\ We learn from Plutarch, in his comparison of Numa and Lycurgus, 
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According to Plutarch, the great orator Hortensim, 
for the purpose of draiving still closer the ties of 
friendship and intimacy ivhich already existed between 
him and Gato, applied, in the first place, to have the 
use of his daughter Porcia, the wife of BIbulus ; but 
this proposal not being relished by Gato, on the 
ground of its being the husband's aflfair, Flortensius 
had the modest assurance to ask his friend for his own 
wife Marcia, who then happened to be in a state of 
pregnancy : when, so far from expressing the least an- 
ger or displeasure at this unparalleled request, CsUo 
turned a willing ear to it, and, by consent of Philip 
pus, the father of Marcia, whose interference, in a le- 
gal point of view, was necessary, Hortensius thus ob- 
tained possession of her person"'. 

that the former legislator permitted a Roman husband, after his wifc 
had brought him a sufficient number of children, either to make her 
over to any person who wished to have a family, or to lend her out bt 
a certain time. This last practice was also common among the Greeks. 
It is well known that Alcibiades enjoyed the person of Xantlppe, by tk 
permission of Socrates, her husband ; and, in this instance, no synqn 
toms of her refractory temper are said to have been discovered by die 
philosopher. The classical reader will also rtmerober, that Plato himselt 
whose system of ethics is, perhaps, more perfect than that of smy other 
heathen moralist, has yet prescribed a community of wives in hit phs 
of a perfect commonwealth. 

* See a full account of this transaction, so offensive to modem feel- 
ings and delicacy, in Plutarch, Vita Gatonis. 



This anecdote, recorded of one of the gravest and 
most virtuous citizens ever produced by the republic of 
Rome, may be adduced as an inContestible evidence of 
the unworthy* treatment to which women, even of the 
highest rank and character, were exposed ; and will 
warrant the assumption, that although the laws ^d 
public institutions aBccted to respect the sanctity of 
marriage, and to look upon women as the objects of 
rational esteeip and attachment, yet the Romans are 
the last people among the nations of antiquity who 
can, with propriety, be said to exhibit a pleasing spec- 
tacle of delicacy and morality, in their conjugal pas- 
sions and connections. 

But, about the end of the commonwealth, a remark- 
able change took place in the condition, taste, and 
sentiments of the Roman women. The immense 
wealth which the conquest of so many opulent nations 
poured into tlie capital of the empire, paved the way 
for the appearance of every species of luxury and vice, 
among both sexes. Women then began to emerge 
from their domestic confinement, and to shake off the 



• The astonishing fact, mentioned by Livy, Lib. viii. Cap. xviii, of 
one hundred and ninely noble matrons being convicted of the crime of 
poisoning their husbands, should leach some writers lo be less peremp- 
tory in their asstrcious respecting the matrimonial happiness of the wo- 
men in the early days of the common tvealth. 
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weight of the matrimcmial yoke. New wants and new 
passions filled their souls ; and the lois of l^putafion, 
when snbservient to the means of promoting thdr 
power, and gratifying their love of distinction, never 
occasioned a painful emotion, much less marred their 
general felicity. At the slightest offence, the napdd 
knot might be untied by either of the parties. Such, 
indeed, was the facility of separation, that marriage 
could only be viewed in the degrading light of a tnm- 
'sient connection, formed upon the convenient basis of 
mutual pleasure and profit. Even those who asjHrcd 
to be contemplated by the people as models of puritjr 
and virtue, hesitated not to indulge themselves in die 
unlimited freedom of divorce. Marcus Brutus repudi- 
ated his wife Claudia, although her fidelity was un- 
questionable. Cicero acted in the same manner by hit 
wife Terentia, with whom he had lived for thirtjr 
years*; and we are told, it was afterwards her it&or- 
able or happy lot to receive the embraces of three 8uc< 
cessive husbands ; the first of whom was the historian 
Sallust, who, from that time, is said to have decbir^d' 



^ In extenuation, however, of this apparently ungenerous treatmcot, 
it must be remembered, that she was suspected of having violated the ho- 
nour of his bed, during his exile in Asia. 
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himself the iippl%cab]e oaemy of Gtcero'*. This spe< 

ciqfii if leg^l prostitution, for well does the nature of 

tb^ ^;Q^iage unipu of the Romans, at this period, 

qaerit such ^ appeJUation, must have prompted Julius 

G^;sai; to meditate, that li^ntious law^ which was to 

have granted to him the exclusive liberty of possess- 

ijEig a Si^raglip of wiv^« In shoct, it might be reason^ 

2^ly supposed, that t^he Romans of both sexes hack 

th^n atf^ed; t^e highest pitch of debauchery, \i we 

cpulfL 9e^ to forget; the. scenes of unbounded hjxury 

syod; Ifist displayed afi^i; the establishment of monarchy. 

Vndcf the emperors, th^ great inequality of vanks> 

the outr^^geq^s abuse qf riclies, the ridicule attached' to 

every law of dcjcency aiid morality, ti^e ungovernable 

fury with whi^h. tlig. higher orders of women aban^ 

4oq0(l theinselyoBal^I^ to, their cruel; and sensual pas- 

si9ns^ and. t^^XrequeiH practice of the, most unnatural 

vices a^qd ,crimes, coul4 . not rfail to Jx-io^ on the maiu*^ 



* From what cause we are at a loss to determine ; but it is certain 
that his veracity as an historian is justly impeached, for omitting several 
actipi^in^ ^s>.^^d^npf GatiliQe>con^ir;icy^,wbkhr^^ the highest 
honour upcm the first husjband of Te^entia*. 

\ Helvius Ginna Trib. pleb. plerisque confessus est habuisse scriptam 
paratamque legem, quam Gsesar ferre jussisset, cu^n ipse abesset, uti 
uxores liberores quaerendorum causa, quas ctquot vellet ducere liberet.*— 
Suetonius, in Julio, Gap. lii.. 
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rity of depravation. We may conceive at once t]ie| 
perfection of vice to which the women had arrived, 
even in the time of Augustus, and the secret oonteoBftl 
and disgust with which they had inspired those wb 
participated in their favours, from that rcSmarkable (k* 
daration in the speech'^ which he made to press the 
Romans to marriage: that tbe-rewardb which he had 
offered to induce them to resign their fondness for i 
life of celibacy, were of such a magnitude, that thou- 
sands would be happy to hazard their lives in the pro- 
spect of attaining them; yet for tliose rewards, wha 
offered as incentives to marriage, none would st^ 
forth to receive them. Armed, as Augustus im, 
with despotic power, yet, after a long struggle, he 
felt his design of enforcing the bonds of ntiarriage ao 
unpopular, that he Was obliged to renounce it uaboft- 
less and impracticablef : so common, indeed, was the 
infidelity of the wife under him and his successort, 
that Valerius Maximus, who lived in the reigu of Tt- 
berius, assures us, that men were induced to marry 
from the sole consideration of enriching themselves by 
the forfeiture of the wife's dower, when she committed 

* See his discourse in Dion. Gassius, Lib. ]yi« 
-f See Suetonius in Augusto, Gap. zzziy. 



adultery"". In his profligate age, we also learn, that a 

great number of women of condition were not ashamed 

to present themselves publicly before their ^diles, in 

order to be inscribed in the list of courtezans, and to 

break down, by their own infamy, that barrier which 

I the laws had in vain opposed to their prostitution-f: 

I while Seneca declares, that some of the most exalted 

I Tank were accustomed to compute their years, not by 

I the number of consuls, but of husbandsij;. 

From that period, to the accession of Septimus Se- 
t Terus, the utmost lines of vice may be delineated in 
the conduct of the Roman women : the high and low 
born were involved in one general course of prostitu- 
tioD§: every pleasure which did not violate the rules 
of decency and virtue, was deemed trivial and un- ' 
meaning. The Roman ladies then took great pleasure 
in witnessing the masculine exercises of fencers, and 

'' Valer Maximus, Lib. vi. cap. iii. 

+ See Tacitus Anoalid, Lib. ii. Cap. Ixxxv. 

X Non cociiulum numero, sed maritorum annos suos conipuUnt. — 
De Beneiiciis, Lib, Hi. cap. Kvi. 

f lamque eidem summis pariler minimisque libido: 
Nee inelior silicem pedibus qux couterit airum 
Quam quEc longoruin vehilur c<rvice Syrorum. 

.Tweenal, Sat. vi. v. 348 — 350, 
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the fatal combats of gladiatonr. So enamoulM irac 
they with these bloody sports, and so completdly ifr 
sensible to ihe delicacy of their sex, and tbe dec^rut 
of their charac^ter, as even to break forth into a raplM 
of savage delight*, when the favourite gladiator strodi 
his antagonist the decisive blow. The rage for 8pe^' 
tacles also seized them in the intervals of last* Tht 
tragic or the comic actor was, in their eyes, an object 
worthy of the most passionate attachment : a' floto' 
player swallowed up patrimolni^s, and* gaw h^in to 
the descendants of the Scipios and Emiliusta ; and tfen 
life of a husband was not so estimable ast that of a h^ 
dogf. Lost to all sense of shame and' feeling, the ki- 
deous art of procuring abortions was brouglit to the 
summit of perfection j: : and, in the madness of their 



C<onsurgit ad ictus, 



Et quoties victor ferrum jugub inscrit, Uh 
Delicias ait esse suas^ pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesia jubet, converso pollice, mm'pi* 

Vide Prudentims de VeriaOn. 

4 Morte viri cupient animam servare catellae. — Sti. vi. «>• 653. 

X Sed jacet aurato vix uUa puerpera lecto 
Tantum antes hujus, tantum medicaiaoina possum. 
Quae steriles iadt, atque' homines in ventre necandds, 

Gonducil A '* ^ f ' » 

« 

Sai. vt. V. 593—^96. 
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lewd and capricipusi passioiiSi the slaves of high^boro 
females were transformed into those monsters of Asia^ 
eunuchs^ to add to the variety of their grpss and. un- 
natural, pleasures ; while so extensive was the atoise 
of divorce, that even eight husbandst in five years 
werp insu^cient to satisfy their insatiate desires. 

These enormous yices, which Juvenalj: has expojsed 
with M. the fire of his malignant genius, and occasion . 
ally ari:aigned with, all the dignity of a true censor^i^ 
seem to have reached their meridian at the period tliat 
Septiipus Severus obt^ed the undisputed possessioi^ 
of the empire ; for we find th^ laws . then more dish 
pos^d to thro^ a veil over the. crimes of Roipc^ such* 

* Sunt quas eunuchi ixnbelles, ac mollia semper 
Oicuh delcctent, et desperatio barb» 
£t quod abortivo nonest opus. Sat. vi. v. 365— 367* 

•I- Such at that time was the licence of divorce, that the above-men- 
tioned number of husbands was permitted by the Roman law : and the 
epigrammatist, Martial, the contemporary of Juvenal, points bis satire 
against Thelesina, as an adjilteress, by representing her preposterous 
violation of the law, in having ten husbands in a month : — 

Aat mmoM, aut certe non plus tricessimft lax est;» 

Et nobitdecimoj jam Thelesina Tiro. 

Qae w9iM loljief^: adaUeca lege est Lib, ffL^Efiig. «it. 

X Whoever wishes to,4^ aE^.s^Jkolr^hte picture of. female licentious- 
ness, drawn by tlve^ band of. a ;great master^ shoulil peruse the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal. 
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was their nature and number, than to puiiish than. 
That successful and despotic Emperor was obliged tD 
renounce his project of reformation, in consequena 
of finding three thousand accusations of adultery iar\ 
scribed on the public register*. 

But that this Essay may not be considered either i{ 
a satire or a panegyric upon the female character, in- 
stead of a collection of facts, we shall observe, tlut 
profligate as the age of Juvenal unquestionably in^ 
yet the corruption was not so general, but some nuuii 
of ancient virtue could be traced. The poet, if die 
temper of his miiid had led him to praise rather tha 
to condemn, to exalt rather than-to vilify, might bait 
worthily commemorated the conjugal heroism of tht 
Arria, who, to encourage her husband in his des^ 
of freeing himself from the vengeance of Claudius bf 
death, first plunged the dagger in her own breait, 
smd then presented it to himt. The same exampk 

* Gonstantine was the Hrst Roman Emperor who made alawt» 
punish adultery with death. — See Gothofred ad Cod. TJkead. IM, xi 
Tit. xxvt^. p> 295. 

4 This afifectmg incident is thus noticed in an epigram of Martial :-^ 

Casta sao gladiom cam traderet Arria Peto« 
Qaem de yisceribus trazerat ipsa suis; 
' SI qoafideSf vulnus quod ieci« non d(det« inqoit. 
Bed quod ta facies hoc milii^ Pete» dolet. 
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was followed by her daughter, the wife of Thrasea, 
and by the daughter of Thrasea, the wife of Helvi- 
dius Priscus, who both merited two such illustrious 
characters for their husbands. In handing down to 
execration the memory of Nero, Juvenal might have 
sung the praises of Paulina, the wife of Seneca, whose 
determination to share the same fate with her husband, 
was only prevented by the cruel kindness of Nero, 
and who exhibited in her countenance an honourable 
paleness*, which attested that part of her btood had 
flowed with that of her husband. A fit subject, also, 
for his Independent muse, would have been the cha- 
racter of Agrippina, the wife of the celebrated Gcr- 
manicus. Early doomed to experience the sad vicis- 
situdes of fortune, a model of purity in the most vi- 
cious of periods, as implacable in her hatred of Tibe- 
riQs, as faithful to her husband, she passed her life in 
lamenting the untimely fate of the one, and detesting 
the crimes of the other; and, as the satirist never 
lost an opportunity of exposing the inhumanity of the 
masters of the world, his energetic lines might have 
set before our eyes a most impressive picture of the 



* Cui addi'Jii paucoa postea annos, laudablli in maritum memoria, it 
ere ac manilms in earn pallorem albtnlibitt, ul oslenfui eiset, nmHum vi- 
lalisipirit4tegettam.~-TKilusARaa.Vi3, Lib, xv. Cap. Ixiv. 
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unfeeling heart of Vespasian, which could dot 
moved even by the rare and unmerited suiSerings 
the virtuous Eponina. To escape the deadly 
of the Emperor, her husband, Julius Sabinus, 
nine successive years became the inhabitant of a 
terraneous caven;!. She found out his place of 
cealment, devoted her whole time to him, and 
to supply him with every eomfort that could be 
joyed without liberty : they were, however, at 
discovered. Incapable of being excited to compstwl 
by the earnest intercessions of their friends, or bjrtk' 
more affecting sight of the innocent twins, the bii 
Eponina's visits to the cave, the brutish Vespan 
sentenced the husband not to a simple and speedy, b^l 
to a cruel death. Torn from the embrace of herbiil 
the distracted wife, in the height of her resehtmd 
and despair, loaded the tyrant with reproaches, aai 

t L 

exclaimed, in the presence of him, and of his cxm 
tiers, that she had lived more happily in the bowebfll| 
the earth, than he did, though surrounded by m 
splendor of a throne. This speech sealed her deon 
But though neither her unhappy lot*, nor that Jl 



* The romantic history of this ^fiectionate couple, has been itcaM] 
by Plutarch, in his Amatoriae Narrationes, p. 770, 771 : and tfptoirtfrl 
esting tragedies in the French and Italian languagei liave tem lifcewbe 
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Arria and Agrlppina, have arrested the notice of Ju- 
venal, vet have their names been rescued from obli- 
vion, and their virtues perpetuated in the immortal 
writings of Pliny and Tacitus. 

In the commencement of the fourth century*, the 
introduction and establishment of the Christian reli- 
gion into the Roman world, was the cause of ano- 
ther great revolution in the female character. The 
pagan theology was but ill-suited to improve the man- 
ners of women; for it partook more of ceremonies, 
than of precepts. Lustrations and processions supplied 
the place of a clear conscience, and an uniform course 
of virtue. It is easy, therefore, to conceive the mighty 
change which Christianity effected in them ; since, 
among the severe laws which it imposed on women, it 
made marriage no longer a political, but a sacred tie^ 
and did not confine its empire to their actions, but ex- 
tended it even to their thoughts. 
p The legislation of the Greeks and Romans looked 



founded upon if. — Sabine et Epponine Tragedie, par M. Richer. — Pirb, 
Prault, 1735. Epponina, Tragedia di Giuseppe Bartoli in Torrino. 
Mairresse, 1/67- 

» In Anao Domini 324, circular letters were wriiren by the orden 
of the Emperor lo all his subjects, exhorting them to embrace the 
Christian religion, after his example. — S*e Euieiias, FHa GoHslaniml 
Magni, Lib. U. Cap. xxiv—xlU, Cap. xlviii — Ix, 
6 2 
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only to the political interest of societies ; but the 
Christian code, while it inculcated the practice of 
every public and private virtue, inspired its foliowen 
with a contempt for this world, and spught to fix thdf 
minds upon a future state of rewards and pudflh- 
ments. This contempt of the world rendered thei 
ambitious of perfection in the virtues of self-iuortifia 
tion and chastity. The life of woman, then^ wai 
one perpetual struggle between her sensual andbff 
spiritual desires. To love and to cherish our fellow- 
creatures, was justly reckoned among the first of evan- 
gelical virtues. Women, young, rich, and beautiful, 
were in that age seen to abandon the amusemenU of 
the theatre, in order to comfort and relieve the ag<4 
the sick, and the poor. The works of that successfiil 
advocate for celibacy, St. Jerom, perpetually resoimi 
with the praises of Paula"", her daughter Eustochiun, 
and other illustrious penitents, who, by his eloqueit 
persuasions, devoted their whole days and nights to 
the study of the scriptural writings. 

When the Roman empire was overturned by tbe 
warlike barbarians of Scy thia and Germany, to soften 



* St. Jerom wrote a particular treatise upon the unexampled pidf t( 
that celebrated widow. It is tt> be finmd in his works, under the dtk tf 
Epitaph. Paulae. 
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their savage manners, Christiaaity passed from the 
Vanquished to the conquerors, and was almost uni- 
formly introduced by the female sex. It has been of- 
ten remarked, that women have in all times been more 
/possessed than men with that ardent zeal for religion, 
which makes proselytism its chief aim; but to what- 
ever cause this fact may be attributed, whether to 
'their superior susceptibility of impression, or to their 
habits of quick and intelligent observation, it is indis- 
putable, that most nations are indebted for their con- 
version to the charms of a believing queen. By such 
means, the evangelical light was gradually diffused 
through France, England, part of Germany, Bavaria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Lithuania, Poland, and Russia : 
and, likewise, through female influence, Lombardy 
and Spain were led to renounce the doctrines of 
Arius. 

In contemplating the invasion of the barbarians of 
:e north, we cannot fait to be struck with the impor- 
tant changes which they introduced in manners : who- 
ever studies their history, will perceive the invariable 
respect which they testified towards the female sex : 
their ferocity, as hunters o^ warriors, was softened 
4nly by the enthusiasm of love : their forests might 
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be styled the cradles of chivalry*. To possess the ob- 
ject of his passion, the warrior was disposed to en- 
counter every danger : frequently, a battle then 
could be viewed only as a number of separate duds, 
Jbetween combatants animated by a strong pers(HBl 
animosity against each other, in consequence of their 
ambition to signalize themselves in the eyes of their re- 
spective mistresses. From this cause, their native fo- 
rests were oftentimes stained with blood, and tk 
sword decided marriages as inheritances. 

But though the barbarians, who overwhelmed the 
Roman world, had established a new system of mannen 
and government, in the kingdoms they erected upon 
the ruins of that qaighty empire, which gradually pit 
pared the way for the reign of chivalry, yet many 
ages elapsed before it was considered as a political zsi 
military institution by the nations of Europe. Jk 
Jtrue spirit of chivalry did aot begi^ to manifest iUeU 
;Until the middle or close of the eleventh century; ji 
the universal anarchy and discord, which had pie- 
vailed from the seventh century to that aera among the 
different states of Europe^ (with the sole exception d 

* Some faint vestiges of the ceremony of kaigfithood may be <&- 
covered ia the early history of theGennans.-^Frainek sciUoque juvoMf^ 
oraant, says Tacitus, Germania, Gap. xiii. 



those short, but splendid periods, in which a Char- 
lemagne* and an Alfred appeared,) were even then 
far from having subsided. An almost perpetual 
shock was occasioned in manners, by Christianity 
being mixed with the ceremonies of the ancient 
heathens; in polity and laws, by the rights of the 
priesthood being mixed with those of the throne ; in 
government, by the prerogatives of kings being mixed 
■with those of the nobility; and in religion, by the 
Arabians and Christians being mixed in Europe, 
From such contrasts flowed the sources of disorder 
and confusion ; pilgrimages and massacres then of- 
tentimes succeeded each other. 

At the expiration, however, of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Europe, for the first time, saw all the nobles, 
who wer€ inspired with a sentiment of equity, reli- 
gion, and heroism, forming themselves into associa- 
tions, to check the spirit of ferocity and violence. 
Their chief object was to take up arms against the 
Moors in Spain, the Saracens in the east, the tyrants of 
castles in Germany and France, to protect and avenge 
the innocent, the helpless, and the distressed ; and, 

' t See the Seiga of Charlemagne, coaaidered chiefly with refereace 
to Seligion, Laws, Literamr?, and Muineri. 
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above all, to defend the honour and rights of the fiur 
sex, against the violence and oppression which they 
so often experienced. 

Soon the spirit of a noble gallantry mingled iUeUl 
in this memorable institution : each knight, in dedi' 
eating himself to the accomplishment of perilous ad- i 
ventures, established it as a point of honour to regard 
women in the light of sovereigns : to be insensible, 
indeed, to the passion of love, would have incapacb 
tated the knight from discharging some of the nuMt 
essential duties of his profession; and for her who' 
was selected as the object of adoration, he attacked 
and defended, he stormed castles or cities, and gloried 
in shedding his own blood as much as that of his ene- 
mies. Decorated in his person with tokens of re^ 
from the hand of his fair mistress, the knight roamed 
from court to court, from castle to castle, in search of 
opportunities to display his military virtues ; for until 
he achieved some gallant exploit, either at faomeoc 
abroad, a lady would have been irretrieYably ruined, 
in the eyes of her kindred, had jshe turned a williB| 
ear to the declaration of his attachment. The libenl 
sentiments therefore, and generous manners wl^ch chi- 
valry introduced, and the marvellous respect and veoe* 
ration it inculcated for the feebler sex, may be said ia 
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have laid the foundation of a system, which first re- 
quired that women should be addressed in a style of 
gentleness, delicacy, and attention, unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans in their most polished periods, 
and which gave them that sensibility and refinement, 
Ihat influence and consideration in society, by which 
they are now distinguished. 

Let us stop, then, for a moment, to throw a rapid 
glance upon the revolution produced in the condition 
and manners of women, by the genius of chivalry: 
subject before to every species of neglect and ill usage, 
from the rudeness and brutality of man, It was one of 
the effects of this singular institution, to set them up 
to be worshipped as idols by their slaves or servants, 
the respectful titles assumed by their admirers. Love 
was inseparable from honour: the ladies, proud of 
their empire, shared the noble passions which they in- 
spired. Inaccessible to every sentiment unallied with 
glory, their manners were at once dignified, heroic, 
and tender. The female, who so far lost sight of the 
established maxims of the age, as to forget to reverence 
the chastity of her own person, was sure to encounter 
universal contempt and' insult; while such was the 
homage paid to those whose virtue was unsullied, that 
the slightest mark of disrespect shewn to them by aa 
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uncourteous knight, exposed him to the clanger and 
infamy of being treated as a common enenay, by all 
who were mindful of the oath which they had taken 
to become the champion of God and the ladies'''^. 

Such was the rank and dignity which the spirit ^ 
chivalry imparted to the female sex, and such the fine 
propriety and guarded sensibility it rigidly exacted 
from them. It gave birth, also, to an innumerable 
multitude of works in praise of women. The venei 
of the bards, better known by the name of Trouvenreg, 
or Troubadours, the Italian soilnet, the plaintive ro- 
mance, the poems of chivalry, and the Spanish and 
French romances, may be regarded as so many mo- 
numents descriptive of the love and gallantry of the 
times. In every rehearsal of mimic war, in tilts, tour- 
naments, and battles, all bore a strong relation to 
women. The same propensity to ra^ignify and exak 
t)ie female character, manifested itself in the lively 
writings of those days. The warrior and poet were 
thea characters analogous to each other. The hand 



« The most ample information rjclative to the rights and privileges of 
the order of chivalry, and the various important duties it imposed oa 
those who were admitted into it, may be collected in Memoirs surl'An- 
cienne Ghivalrie consideree comme une Etablissemeat Boliti<p]e«et Ifili* 
taire, par M. de la Gume de St. Palaye. 
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which brandished the lance, also touched the lyre, in 
honour of the sovereign of his affections. 

That romantic spirit of bravery which oftentimes 
prompted the candidate for knighthood to attempt im- 
possibilities, was communicated, in a great measure, to 
women : the crusades furnish us with many examples 
of their enthusiastic zeal and courage. In the field of 
battle they have remained firm and undismayed ; and, 
animated by the double force of religion and valour, 
have died with arms in their hands, by the sides of 
their lovers or husbands. In Europe, the attack or 
defence of a pass, or castle, was oftentimes undertaken 
by women; and princesses then commanded armies, 
and gained victories'*. Such, among many others, was 
the celebrated Jane of Flanders, Countess of Mountfort, 
who protected Brittany against the united attacks of 
the French, Spaniards, and Genoese, by an example 
of female skill and valour that has not been surpassed 
in any age or country. 

The next revolution which took place in the female 
character, may be attributed to the r&vival of letters in 

* Those times wonld seem to render Plato's notion of assigning the 
same employments to women as to men, of committing to them the com- - 
maud of armies, and the government of states, not quite so great a pa- 
radox as il has been generally cimsidered. 
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Italy. Before that memorable epoch, the thick darki 
ness of ignorance was spread over Europe ; but wheal 
the minds of men were supplied with proper modek 
and materials, they began gradually to recover thdr 
powers. Women, too, were likewise annbitious i\ 
shewing that their mental faculties were not inferior (9 
those of the other sex. Alessandra, the daughter i\ 
Bartolomeo Scala, chancellor of the republic of Fio*! 
rence, is said to have been equally conversant iritk 
the Greek and Latin tongues, at a very early age ; audi 
some of her verses, in the former language, are tok 
found in the works of that celebrated scholar Politian; 
while the famous Cassandra Fideles, of Venice, nuy 
be justly regarded as a prodigy of classical literatuit 
Such, indeed, were her extraordinary acquiremenb, 
that her name deservedly holds a high rank, even 
among the learned of Italy*^. 

So strong, at that period, was the passion of women 
for letters, and so great their proficiency in them, thsd 
we even find some desirous of exhibiting the fruits of 
their studies to a public audience. In the fourteenth cen- 

* Her letters and orations were published at Pavia, in l6s6f by Jae>- 
Philip Thomassini, a bishop in the republic of Venice. For a moie 
particulgr, account of this learned lady, and likewise of Alessandn, I 
must refer the reader to Mr. Rosooe's justly celebrated Life of 
de Medici, Octavo £dit. vol. II. p. 190, 134. 



tury, the daughter of % gentleman of Boiogiu devoted 
herself tu the study of the Latin language and jurispru- 
dence ; at the age of three and twenty ahe pronounced 
a funeral oration in Latin, In the great church of Bo- 
logna ; and, three years after, she took the degree of 
Doctor, and publicly read the Institutes of Justinian, 
in her native city. When she iiad completed her 
thirtieth year, her reputation was so great as to raise ' 
her to the chair of jurisprudence ; and her lectures 
were frequented by a crowd of disciples, composed of 
various countries and ages. The picture of this ex- 
traordinary female will be heightened by adding that, 
with these more masculine endowments, she possessed 
all the charms and beauty of her own sex*. 

At the end of the fourteenth century, when tlie 
knowledge of the Greek, as well as the Latin tongue, 
was spread over Italy, the merits of Aristotle and 

" M. Thomas, in his admirable Essai sur le Caraciere, les Msurs, 
ol rEspril des Fcmmei d-^ns les difFercnts Sieclea, p. 86, lo which lam 
indebted foi' many of [he conclusions drawn rromEhe facts related in this 
discourse, tells us, that in the fourteeiilh and fifteenth centuries, the 
same prodigy was renewed in the same eiiy ; and it is worthy of remarlt, 
thai, in the eighieemli century, a femjle was again raised to a chair at 
Bologna ; it was the celebrated Laura Bassi who obtained this dis- 
tinction. Her letters upon natural philiwophy are said to have first 
initigaied her relative, Lazarus Spaliuizani, [o the pursuit of a science, 
k ia which he afterwards acquired such high renown. 



^^ m which he afterwards at 
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Plato divided the attention of the learned : the chunk 
and universities paid a servile respect and venen- 
tion to the dogmatic opinions of the former*, while { 
the writings of the latter philosopher i^vere univer- 
sally admired by poets, lovers, and women. Thl 
study of classic literature was not, however, destind 
to be confined to Italy : the rest of Europe was sooi 
Animated with a similar spirit. The fifteenth and sit 
teenth centuries saw France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, introduced to an acquaintance with the podi 

philosophers, orators, and historians, of Greece ail 

* 1 

Rome ; and the records of those times bear ample to* 

timony, that women were so distinguished for thcr 

learning, as to be qualified to enter the lists withmei 

in literary contests; to sustain Theses in public.asste 

* 

blies; to preach and mix in controversies ; to fill dK 
chair of philosophy and jurisprudence; to harangoe 

* About that period he began to obtain the title of PiU/ofD/nAer, bf mf 
of pre-eminence : and his authority in philosophy (such an dtjett wtf b 
of excessive admiration, observes Bacon,] was equal to that of Sl M 
in divinity. See BacoUj Opus Majus^ edit, a Jthb^ p. 36. To udii 
remarhnble pitch was this veneration for Aristotle then carried, tint '* 
some of the ipost renowned universities, especially in that of PaiiS| lb 
students were obliged to take a solemn oath to defend the apuuami 
Aristotle, of his commentator Averrois, and of his other andeot att 
mentators. — See Bulai^ Hut. Univer. Parisien^ Tom. IF, p, f^s. 



in Latin before Popes ; to write Greek ; and to study 
Hebrew*. 

Women then dedicated themselves to the pursuit of 
learning witli an ardour and devotion, of which it is 
diiHcuIt to form any idea in these times: this passion 
-was alike felt in cloisters, courts, and even upon thrones. 
In the times of which we are speaking, one of the 
chief objcicts in the minds of English queens was, tlie 
acquisition of the ancient languages. Catharine Parr 
is said to have translated a book ; and Lady Jane Grey's 
fame as a scholart, if we look to the age in which she 
lived, cannot be too highly extolled, or too loudly 
applauded. It is well known, that Elizabeth was in- 
timately acquainted with the Greek and Latin classics, 
nor was her knowledge of the French and Spanish 



* M- Thomas, in his Esiay berore referred to, pages 97~-dl, bas 
given us the D4mes of those females who have rendered them~ 
ielvcs eminent in different countries, either by their own writings, 
or by (heir indefatigable apphcation to tlie study of the ancient 
languages. 



J + The letler she addressed to Ler sister, in the Greek language, the 
nighl before her execulinn, the purport of which was to exhort her " to 
live and die in the true christian faith," may be cited as an etjual proof 
of her uncommon proliciuncy in classical learning, and her presence of 
mind upon that trying occasion. It is to be found in Heylia's History 
of the fieformation of the Church of England, p. l66, i67. 
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languages less profound*; while, from the fullowing 
sentence of an author who lived and wrote in her 
reign, it would appear, that the ladies of the court 
had imitated her example : — " The 8tranger+," says 
Harrison, " that entereth the Court of Eugland, upon 
the sudden, shall rather imagine himself come into 
some public school of the University, where many 
give ear to one that readeth unto them, than into a 
prince's palace, if you confer this with those of other 
nations." The hours now bestowed at the glass and 
the toilet, were then passed in studying the writings of 
the ancients. 

Many pens were employed in commemorating the 
praises of illustrious women : Italy began soon to be 
overwhelmed with works of this description, -After 
Boccacio's Panegyric de Claris Mulieribus, upwards of 
twenty writers published successively eulogies upon 
the celebrated women of all nations. About the end 

• The famaiis Roger Ascham, in proclaiming the scholastic atlainmenti 
of hia royal pupil Elizabeth, observes, lo use his own words, " Yea, 1 ^ 
believe, ihat besides her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish, ihe readeth here now at Windsor, more Creeic every day,- 
than some prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole week." 
See the Schoolmaster. 



4 See DescriptioE 
printed in \577- 
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of the fourteenth century, Brantome produced his 
entertaining work, Memoires des Dames lUuslres. It 
has the unpardonable fault, however, of substitutmg 
too often adulation In the place of truth. Even tha 
characters of Jane of Naples, and of Catharine de* 
Medici, this complacent biographer can consider as fit 
subjects for unbounded panegyric ; although the first 
has been accused, by the impartiality of all contem- 
porary historians, asthemurdeierof her husband; and 
the second as the author of the civil wars in France, 
and the chief promoter of the massacre of the Hu- 
guenots : yet does not Brantome scruple, in his ex- 
cessive admiratioQ of the fair sex, to mauitaiu them 
ionocent of those flagitious acts. 

The next commendatory work upon the female sex 
came from the pen of Hilarion de Coste, His pon- 
derous volumes contained the eulogies of all the women 
m the fifteenth or sixteenth century, who were either 
distinguished by their courage, their talents, or their 
virtues: but rre must not expect a bigoted catholic to 
be much inclined to break forth into a strain of com- 
pliment upon those who were not attached to his 
theological tenets. Accordingly we find, that HilarioQ 
de Coste passes over in total silence the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, and indulges himself in a long and pomp- 
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OU8 eulogium upon the merits of her predecesor. 
lYho commenced her reign by the murder of themoi 
atccomplished of women, Lady Jane Grey; andwk 
has deservedly incurred the execration of posterkji; 
for having brought, in the short space of five year/, 
two hundred and seventy-seven persons to the stalot 
on account of religion. 

The same spirit which produced in those times i 
many panegyrics upon illustrious women, prepsd 
the way for almost an equal number of publicatioi 
upon the merits of women in general. The ji» 
eminence of the sex (to such a pinnacle of perfecdoi 
was tlie female character then supposed to have attaind) 
began, for the first time, to be proposed as a questki 
for public debate. Among those who peculiarly flfl 
nalized themselves as the assertors of the superiority rf 
women, was that extraordinary man, Cornelius Agtip 
pa. His history is so singular, as to merit particnh 
notice. He was bgrn at Golognej in i486, and <fe 
duced his origin from a noble family. At an eaii] 
age he entered into the service of the Emperor Mtfi 

* The period that Mary reigned ; and it is computed that, in it 
time, five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, dgbt] 
four artificers, one hundred husbandmen and labourers, fifty-five wonxi 
and four children, were burnt. — See Heylm's History of the B/^ 
mo/ion, p. 252. 
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milian, and obtained from him the post of secretary : 
but the sword being as familiar to him as the pen, he 
sought fame and military experience for seven years, 
in the army of Italy, and, as a recompence for his 
exploits, received the honor of knighthood. He as- 
pired also to academical as well as to martial honors, 
and took the different degrees of Doctor of Divinity, 
Laws, and Medicine, with great eclat. He was master 
of eight languages ; and such was the versatility of his 
genius, and such the equal activity of his body and 
mind, that he commented upon the Epistles of St. 
j^aul, in England ; gave lectures upon the philosopher's 
stone, at Turin ; taught theology at Pavia ; and prac- 
tised medicine in Switzerland. His eminent talents 
were engaged successively in the service of three or four 
princes and princesses; but his lofty and captious 
temper rendered him alike incapable of submitting to 
slavery, or enjoying freedom. Considered as a ma- 
gician by the superstition of his times, a proficient in 
most sciences, and twice imprisoned for the boldness 
of his writings, he finished his cateer in France, in the 
forty- ninth year of his age, after having excited the pity, 
admiration, and contempt, of the learned of Europe^. 

*For a full account o( his adventurous life, see Bayle's Dictionaire 
Historique et Critique. 

H 2 
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It was in 1509, that Cornelius Agripjpa published 
his famous treatise, De Faminei Sexus PracMnA 
From the circumstance, however, of his being at thit 
time a dependant upon thie bounty- of the famov 
Margaret of Austria, who governed the Low Gountria^ 
his enemies have not been wanting to insinaate, that 
interest, more than inclination, directed his pen upoo 
this occasion. It must be confessed, at the first glance; 
that the nature of his connection with that princai; 
might seem to authorize such an opinion; but wEo- 
^ver has perused the work in question, cannot fail b 
acknowledge, that the author of it writes like ofte 
who is Completely enamoured of his subject. Na 
doating lover ever ransacked his brains more for simib 
to illustrate the superlative beauty and accomplishmeirff 
of his mistress, than Cornelius Agrippa has done to 
exalt the female above the male sex. His book ii 
divided into thirty chapters ; and in each chapter k 
attempts to demonstrate the superiority of veomdii 
from proofs theological, physical, hiitorica], c^bsiln- 
tical, and moral. Fable, poetry, and history, laws 
civil and canonical, are jumbled together, in strai^ 
confusion, to ftupport the cause which he so heartily 
espoused ; and his singular discourse (ia whi^^ t 
great display of learning is certainly ^xhibitedT'ft 
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concluded by tlie solemn assurance, that not interest, 
but duty, is the real motive which has prompted hi^ 
to undertake it; since, to know a truth, and not to 
proclaim it, is to be regarded, according to his judg- 
ment, in the light of a criminal silence. 

But though the merits of this performance are not 
of the first rate, it is still entitled to notice, as an 
authentic indication of the unbounded respect and 
admiration then shewn to the female sex*. The six- 
teenth century may be perhaps viewed as the most 
brilliant epoch for women: after this period, the 
number of pieces in prose and poetry Jn their praises 
considerably diminished ; the final extinction of chi- 
valry in Europe, the abolition of tournaments, the 
wars of religion in Germany, France, and England, 
and the new taste of society, which, by increasing th^ 
intercourse of the sexes, corrupted their morals, may 
be referred to as the principal causes for the abatement 
of that, we had almost said, unnatural refinement, 
which required from the lover the most distant and 
respectful homage to the object of his passion, and, 
on her part, a reserve and chastity which bordered 
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oftentifties upon a ludicrous absurdity* Still, how- 
ever, beauty, as a possession, was perhaps then more 



coveted than by the heroes of chivalry ; nor was that 
romantic spirit of gallantry less frequent, which in- 
stigates the lover to the most daring efforts of valour, 
for the sole purpose of obtaining the admiration of the 
fair mistress of his affections : but, after all, the only 
essential difference between the two systems may be 
said to consist, in the first regarding sensual pleasure 
as a secondary, and the latter as a primary object. ' 

If we take a view of the state of women in the 
seventeenth century, it will be found, that while a free 
communication between the sexes was only gradually 
commencing in Germany, England, and Spain, it was 
then carried to the highest pitch in Italy and France; 
in the latter country especially, women of high birth 
began to abandon all taste for severe studies, and to 
confine themselves to the acquirement of those accoim- 
plishments which might heighten the effect of their 
personal charms; then did they display for the first 
time that exquisite grace in their manners, that un- 
affected freedom and elegance of conversation, which 
have ever since so peculiarly distinguished them to 

* Various and curious instances are given by M. de la Gume de St. 
Palaye, in his Memoires sur TAncienne Ghevalerie, &c. &c. 
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their advantage from the rest of their sex in Europe ; 

• ■ - ♦ 

;ind such is the striking inconsistency of human con* 
duct and human affairs, that the period when the 
women of France became as it were the glass of 
fashion to those of other European nations, was ap- 
parently the most unlikely one for such a circum- 
stance ; — when their own country was exposed to all 

■ » 

the horrors of civil anarchy and bloodshed ! 

Under the regency of Anne of Austria, the women 
of France acquired that dominion over the minds of 
their husbands and lovers, which they seem to have 
preserved, with very little diminution, down to the 
times in which we live. The famous Cardinal Retz, 
m his account of the Frondeurs, has fully shewn us, 
how entirely love presided over all their intrigues*. 
A revolution in the heart of a woman then often 
produced a revolution in the state of public affairs. 
Women, in the. periods to which we allude, ojccasi.onally 
appeared at the head of factions ; while their persons 
were decorated with scarfs, for the purpose of dis 
tinguishing the party to which they belonged. In the 
same saloon were seen instruments of war mixed with 
instruments of music; violins, with cuirasses. Women^ 
illustrious by their birth, and eminent for their beauty^ 

* See Memoires d^ Cardinal Retz. 
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oRentimes visited the troops, and appeared in tk 
councils of war*. 

In respect to the gallantry of those times, it is wd 

known to have been of the most romantic kind. Foi- 

sessed of the warm passions of a Spaniard^ Anne d 

Austria herself is said, if we listen to -the scandalooi 

tales of the Fronde^ to have frequently deviated fron 

the line of virtue in the attachment she manifested to 

her favourites. To render a public homage to beauty, 

was considered an act of duty on the part of nm 

The most trifling occurrences were classed with thingi 

of importance, if women were at all concerned ii 

them. The gift of a bracelet or glove was esteeood 

an event in a man's life; and love or gallantry inn 

deemed as fit a subject for serious discussion, as tk 

loss or gain of a battle. In two lines, less remarkahk 

for their poetry than for an extravagant hyperbok, 

the Due de la Rochefoucault assures Madame de Los* 

gueville, that, to merit her affections, he had made wv 

against kings, and would against the gods themselves^. 

* There was a regiment created under the name of MademoUeiie; vi 
Monsieur wrote to the ladies who attended his daughter to Orleans, it 
the following manner :— ** A Mesdames les Gomteases Marechalet de 
Gimp, dans Tarmee de ma fille contre le Mazarin." 

-f Pour meriter son coenr, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
J'ai fait la guerre aux Roix ; je Taurois iait aux Dieux. 



The lover of the beautiful Mademoiselle de Guerchi, 
M. de Chatiilon, wore her garter upon his arm in one 
battle ; and we also read, in the memoirs of those 
times, that the Due de Bellegarde, the distinguished 
favourite of the queen, on the eve of his departure to 
command an army, solicited her to honour him so far 
as to touch the hilt of his sword. 

From that period to the present, it may be safely 
asserted, that in proportion to the advancement of 
the fine arts in the countries of Europe, have been tlie 
improvements in the state and accomplishments of 
women : they may now be said to have struck a deep 
root in that fairest and most enlightened portion of the 
globe. Even in Spain and Russia*, where the pro- 
gress of the arts has been so slow, in comparison with 
other European countries, from the superstitious and 
tyrannical spirit of those governments, the women are 
now beginning to mix in society, and consequently 
to act on the same principles of equality. Independence 
and freedom, as those in France and England. 

Having now contemplated women in different 
epochs and countries, it only remains for us to apeitk 

* See liie reigii of Peter the Gieat, in the Revoluliona af Russia, 
ad edit, for the low state of the arts in the leventeeiith and eighteenth 
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of their actual condition and character ; but that we 
may not needlessly- lengthen an essay already too 
long, we shall confine our observations to those of our 
own country. 

Whoever surveys the condition of woman in savage 
and civilized life, will perceive, that in the one and 
the other she may hk said to touch the extremes of 
misery and happiness. Of the benefits then which 
result from an age of high refinement, like the present, 
there can be no question but that women receive their 
full share. Without regarding them like the sons, of 
chivalry or romance, as beings of a superior order, 
we yet acknowledge in every act the influence which 
they possess over our society. We in fact consider 
them as the grand spring which puts it in motion. 
Capable of imparting whatever form they please 
to society, it must be a matter of great satisfaction to 
every thinking mind, to perceive that this influence on 
the part of women is properly exerted ; for it will not 
be denied, even by those who are disposed to.entertain 
the most gloomy apprehensions respecting the future 
destiny of Britain, that the female character never 
stood higher for the cultivation of private virtue of 
every kind than in the present times. 

In spite of the general licentiousness which reigns 



ton the Continent, softness, delicacy, and purity, are 
atill the characteristics of the females of this island. 
They have not learned as yet to mistake effrontery 
for dignity ; and they still consider, that the most in- 
diepcnsable of all their virtues, and that by which 
they obtain the greatest inHuence over our sex, is 
modesty. The absence, indeed, of this virtue, ex- 
'cludes all the rest, which are its inseparable concomi- 
ttants ; and such is the inexpressibly captivating effect 
'of it over their whole character, that it is the observa- 
tion of Madame de Sevigne, whose acquaintance with 
'human fnature, and skill in the portraiture of every 
feminine passion, was inferior to none, that women 
should preserve their modesty, even in the very mo- 
*ment they are going to part with it. 

The intellectual powers of our fair countrywomen 

Sare now beginning to take a wider range than they have 

hitherto done. Few subjects can be presented, upon 

which their extensive reading does not enable them to 

throw out some suitable ideas. In the days of the 

"Spectator, the greater part of the fine ladies conducted 

themselves as if they had really adopted that tenet of 

Mahomet, which forbade all kind of study to their 

H sex : their shameful privilege of doing nothing was 

^■^then claimed and made use of to the fullest extent; 
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)fhereiui, the n^ost fdisfstipated votsuies of f^liion, W9 
believe, can now fin4 time to cultivate their xaioiiL 
while some iudivi^u^)^ in the female cppuniuut^r 
exhibit talents of the very first prd^n Abupda^t 
proofs, indeed, will be found in the records of authentjc 
history, to justify the assertion, that geniyi^ has p$ 
sex. In all the departments of literature, e^Lcept the 
philosophical, women, we profess to tlji^nk, haiv 
nearly reached to an equal degree of excejlleiiice witii 
men ; and in some, we will yeature to g4€i, ecIipK^ 
them. 

We are not, liawever, ignorant, th^t tibe.tQeJJ^brated 
Descartes has boasted of the philosophic^ spiriit 4 
women ; but the impartial examiner of ^s life will 
not fail to recollect, that at .the timeihc comou^ed thii 
error, (in our judgment,) he was persecut§4 by e^yy, 
and chiefly admired by two prinqesses. Ppssibl^ it jjh 
rtoQ, that in his royal pupils, Elia^beth .ap4 Crhrifltiift 
he found clearness, order, and method ; but (the ^Qf^t- 
dation of the philosophical spirit, that hesitation fpA 
cold reason whiqh measures every step jt itf^kes, i;e 
-siispect -were not to be traced in their understaj^dii^ 
The fepiale mind is ^quick and penetrating ; but -to ;iD- 
vestigate a subject in all its relations, isataisk which 
it is . almost * incapable of p«rformu|pg : it hf§ jDpfe 
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saUies* than effortB. That patient induction, therefore, 
which leads to the discovery of great and important 
truths, cannot be looked for in the intellectual cha- 
racter of the softer sex; but though we are not dis- 
posed to admit, that the mind of woman, in the fore- 
going respect, is endowed with the same powers as 
that of man, justice requires us to remember, that 
Madame de Chatelet made such proficiency jn the 
study of abstracted sciences and difficult researches, 
as to illustrate Leibnitz, and to translate and comment 
upon Newton-i". 

In the eye of the moralist, luxury is conceived to 
be peculiarly ruinous to the female character. To 
every true lover of his country it cannot then but be 
a source of high consolation to observe, that in the 
present period of excessive refinement and corruption, 
the religious, domestic, and social virtues, instead of 
being abjured by women, as some writers would plainly 
wish to insinuate, are more strictly fulfilled by them 



• Women, laya a very sagacious observer of the Temale character, 
have most wit, tnen must geoius ; women observe, men reason. — Ste 
Rousieau't Erailhu. 

+ CaetMifl Agneiia produced likewise two profound anil exccUcnt 
volumes on Mathematics — See BritUA Critic, vol. XXIII, p. 143, 
XXIV,653-^-mdXXfr, Ul. 
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than by our sex. The spectacle is . now by no mcau 
rare, of the father and sons of a family being fiunilk 
with all the immoralities of. fasrikionable life, . while tbe 
mother and daughters are remarkable for the piety o( 
their sentiments, and the purity of their conduct 
Nor can these religious impressions be ascribed to tke 
consequence of leading a secluded and contempladn 
life; since the modern system of manners gives totk 
females the most unbounded liberty. In the social 
virtues, too, it does not appear to us by any mean 
extravagant to think, that the women of the presot 
age are infinitely more conversant than our sex. If 
we judge women after nature, and judge them afiff 
society, especially the society oT great cities, it will 
perhaps be found, that in the latter state, the general 
desire of pleasing stifles, in a great measure, all thoit 
sweet and afiectionate passions which are compriiBil 
under the virtues of sensibility : nevertheless, thoi^ 
they are continually exposed, in their intercourse if& 
the world, to meet with rivals in rank, beauty, for- 
tune, and intellect — circumstances which are s6m^ 
what apt to freeze their more amiable feelings, and to 
discourage the reciprocation of social kindnesses,— 
still we are inclined to believe, that their constancy in 
frietidship and love is more durable than that of mea 
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In that species of heroic friendships vrhich shrinks 
from no sacrifice nor danger to support the object of 
our regard, the women* are, from the delicacy of their 
character, perhaps inferior to men: in other respects, 
the female disposition is better adapted to the culti- 
vation of friendship^ Our rough, unbending, and 
unaccommodating nature, is little indeed framed to 
display those delicate and tender sentiments which may 
be said to constitute the graces of friendship. Often- 
times- we wound most when we attempt to administer 
comfort ; and, unUke the fair sex, in estimating the 
perfections and imperfections of our friends, we arc 
more disposed to dwell upon their failings than their 
virtues. 

At nos virtutes ipsas iavertimus, atque 

Sincenim cupimus vas incrustare. 

Horace, LUt, i. Sat, tn. 


I 

In^eat occasions, then, the friendship of the man 
perhaps is to be preferred ; but for our ordinary hap- 
piness, we cannot help thinking, that female friendship 
is most to be desired. 

With respect to the attachments of the heart, thie 
rapidity with which they shoot forth, and die away, 
among our own sex, would plainly seem to indicate, 
that in unshakeii constancy the women are superior 



to the men. We might, indeed, be mtlier led toi 
pect, from the excessive adulation whkrfa is so 
versally offered to them, (for they, like princes, 
hear the truth,) that their capridousneas would 
been proverbial : the number of victims to maki 
constancy and perjury, prove 'it however to be 
wise. May not this superior durability of afiecridi 
the female character, be accounted for, from tki 
cumstance of our sex being destined either to actini 
public life, the busy scenes of which rarely permit 
to make love the ruling passion of their souls ; wl 
from the exemption of women from all public em] 
ments, their mind, heart, imagination, and 
are all affected by it, and it becomes the most ii 
tant concern of their life ? 

We are perfectly aware of the numerous exceptkBl 
to these remarks, in the present age; that therein 
many women in the middling and higher classes f(| 
society, who set no v^lue upon accomplishments iriii 
adorn retirement ; whose mornipgs are . spent in (» 
quetry, and nights in gaming ; who talk of marri^i 
as if treachery and inficklity were its inseparable i0 
comitants ; who practice every kind of vice and fcll| 
in succession ; and whose last groan, we may s^y wit! 
St £vremond, is more for the loss af tibeir beasi 
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than their life. Yet we may confidently boast, that 
the majority of the female sex, in this happy island^ 
cultivate literature, and esteem it for its own sake, and 
not for a vain and frivolous reputation ; and keep their 
esteem for virtue, their contempt for vice, their sen- 
sibility for friendship, and their affection entire for 
their families, uncontaminated by all such disgraceful 
examples. 
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ESSAY y. 



ON THE FORIUTION OF NATIONAL 

PHYSICAL CAUSES. 



AMONG philosophical and speculative men, fewi 
jects have been thought more worthy of examii 
than that one, of how far the climates of 
countries a£fect their forms of government, 
theories, which ascribe the habits Of govemmenU 
tirely to the influences of climate and situation, 
to us as absurd and extravagant as any which cal 
traced in the Republic of Plato, or the Utopia of! 
Thomas More. We shall, therefore, content 
•elves with taking a summary view of them, irilM| 
entering into a refutation of the radically 
reasonings of those who deny the operation 
of moral causes upon the spirit and intelligeoa 
the great mass of a nation. 

That the northern inhabitants of the globe are 
inclined to laborious exertions than those who aici 
posed to the vertical rays of the sun, is a poatii| 
which appears undeniable to us ; but where die sir 



most temperate, and the soil rich and inviting, thut 
there we should certainly find a lively fancy and ardour 
of soul, the fairest shoots of eloquence, and an ex- 
treme delicacy of taste, is a conclusion which we are 
not warranted to make, either from a past or present 
riew of the history of mankind ; nor can it he laid 
down as a principle, without very considerable mo- 
di£cation, that undaunted resolution, and the most 
solid improvement in the study of science, are to be 
regarded as the peculiar properties of the inhabitants 
of a cold region. 

It must be obvious to every one, that excessive heat 
is not calculated to render the body patient of fatigue. 
In the torrid zone, where the fruits of the earth spring 
up almost spontaneously, the disposition to sloth may 
be indulged without any danger of wanting the ne- 
cessaries of life: on the contrary, those who dwell 
in cold countries must labour, or else he exposed to 
the miseries of famine. In tliis manner, we can ac- 
count for the southern Asiatic displaying, in general, 
less vigour and strength of body than the northern 
European. It is however asserted, by Montesquieu 
and other philosophers, that the qualities of the air 
and climate afiect, in a powerful degree, the conduct 
and characters of nations. According to them, we 
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are to believe, that great heat, by relaxing -die 
and by extending the surface of the slcin what 
action of the nerves is chiefly performed, excitaj 
uncommon sensibility to all external subjects; 
sequently, an exquisite imagination, taste, 
and vivacity, are to be peculiar to those latituda 
the fig and the vine, the tamarind and the pii 
grow in the greatest natural perfection ; wliileitai| 
on the other hand, who live in cold climates, M 
to acquire a cast of mmd and temper of an 
complexion. 

But to us, no position seems more deficient mi 
dity than that, Ingenia hominum ubique locomnu 
format*. We profess to think, that the inl 
operations of the mind are no more dependant 
the difference of heat and cold, of moisture or 
hess, than that ferocity and cruelty are the 
consequences of devouring a large quantity of d 
food-i-: for, entertaining the opinion that geoiO)^ 

* See Quintus Gurtnis, Lib. viii. cap. ix« 

•^ '* II est certain," sayi Rousseau, *< que les grands 
viande sont en general craels et feroces plus que les autres 
Gette observation est de tous les lieux, et de touts les terns* La 
Angl<^ est (ionnue." SeeEmik^ Tom. /. p» 274- But the^' 
stantial diet which the French are famed for usingi'lias produced dMJ 
unfortunately, too well calculated to rtfutc the jtutnets of ihtf H^ 
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f^ its multifarioua forms, is the product of everj 
country, the following reasons, we conceive, may be 
B^iifactorily urged. 

If it be true, that the qualities of air and soil 
Qsurp a decided influence over the temperament and, 
l^oderstanding of a people, it will necessarily fol- 
}fjvr, that those people, whose situation with respect 
to climate is similar, should be found counterparts to. 
each other in their manners, dispositiouE, or pursuits: 
but what resemblance, we should lite to know, caa 
^le traced between the reserve and melancholy of the 
jpane, and the loquacity and sprightliness of the Swede, 
BO justly styled the Frenchman of the north? And, 
in the contiguous governments of China and Japan, 
who will undertake to prove any similarity between .1 
the habits and principles of these two people ? The 
distance from Athens to Sparta, or Thebes, was not 
so great, that many hours were consumed, even by 
lazy travellers, before they reached those places ; yet, 
in spite of the intimate connection which existed, at 

vation. Our countryman, Sir William Temple, in his account of the 
Uaiied Provinces, has fallen almoal into the same error, b^ remarking, 
that all fierce and bold animals are carnivorous. Vol, I. p. l66 — But 
Mr. Hume, in his admirable Essay upon National Characitr , point* 
«ul, with his usual acuieness, the Swedes, as a iiriking exception ta 
dm general obsen-ation. Vol. I, p. 310. 




different periods, between those several states, their 
national peculiarities were as striking as those of the 
English, the Welsh, the Scots, and the Irish. A' 
dylce of twenty-four miles separates us from the 
French ; the Englishman, however, who sets his foolT 
in Calais, finds there as opposite a set of manner^, 
and usages from those of his own country, as if h(r 
had already reached the central province of France. 
If England, and the neighbouring country of France,' 
present such an uniform spectacle of dissimilar man- 
ners, it would assuredly be the most paradoxical 
species of reasoning, to ascribe that contrast to the 
immediate operation of climate. 

We are persuaded then that the great and striking 
diversity of manners between nations removed from 
each other, as France and England, must be attributed- 
to the inSuences of moral causes, by which arechiefiy- 
understood the nature of the government, the freedom 
or slavery, the affluence or poverty, in which the 
people live; their disposition to warlike or pacific ha- 
bits ; their antipathy to the commercial, or attachment 
to the fine arts. The inhabitants of this country are- 
alike famed, throughout Europe, for their commercial 
spirit and unbounded love of liberty; yet he would' 
justly subject himself to the imputation of light-headi- 
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i, who should place those qualities to the efiectof 
:Iimate, and not to the peculiar form of govem- 
it, to which it has been accustomed for ages, and to. 
' ■which, though it may have heen changed for a time, 
the nation has always reverted on the first opportunity. 
Montesquieu seems to us to have pushed his fa- 
vourite theory, of the capability of the soil to infuse 
habits for government, to the very confines of absurdity, 
when he attributes our impatient disposition to the 
scurvy^ and to the cast of our constitution, in which 
there is so much of the democratic mould, as to give 
us those notions of freedom and independence, that 
we become restless under any situation which imposes 
a restraint upon our desires. 
H In the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, the French 
parliament planned the following permanent law, which 
was in the nature of a Habeas Corpus Bill ; namely, 
that every prisoner, in twenty-four hours after his 
confinement, should be examined by the parliament 
as to the purport of his crime; but, because this wise 
and humane proposition M-as but feebly supported, 
and in the end abandoned, by the ministry of that day, 
are we justified in concluding from thence, that the 
parliament was incapable from physical causes of ad- 
hering to any settled plan of liberty ? We should think, 
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diat no one who is conversant with the civil vnurs 
n^ed when Anne of Austria held the French sceptre^ 
would subscribe to such an opinion ; as he must find 
abundant proofs in the history of that period"^ to satufy 
him, that the temporizing and vacillating character 
shewn by the honest part of the parliament, was solelj 
attributable to the despotispa which then prevailed ie 
their government, in spite of all the generous effixd 
which they had made to temper it with a mixture of 
aristocracy and republicanism. 

The character, indeed, of a nation in an advancoi 
period of civilization, may be said to depend almoil 
entirely upon moral causes. The influence of ggovem- 
ment, for instance, upon manners and literature, c» 
not but be obvious to the most careless observer. 
Under the baneful sway of an arbitrary power, W 
look in vain for freedom of manners and conversatioi^ 
even in the most indifferent circumstances of life. Tk 
bulk of the people must there conform to the oourt 
model ; its will must be to them the only nil^e of righ^ 
or wrong ; since he who ventures to deviate froB 
it inevitably becomes the object of ministerial vengeanoB. 
A government of this description will shew as despotic 

* See Memoires d' Anne i' Austridie, by Ifadame de MottefSki 
Tarn. 11. 



a controul in matters poetical as political. When the 
jealous, irascible spirit of Cardinal Richelieu had re- 
venged itself on Corueille, by compelling the French 
academy to censure his immortal production the Cid^ 
instead of venturing to wage an open war with the 
Cardinal, the poet seems to have been overwhelmed 
with terror and confusion at his proceedings, as we may 
gather from the following passage in his letter to M. 
de Boisrobert, the minister's favourite ; — " It is with 
the utmost impatience I look for the sentiments of the 
academy, to determine the course which I may hence- 
forth pursue ; since in the present interval I cannot 
labour with any conBdence, and dare not hazard any 
word without trembling for my safety*." 

It was the established practice in the governments of 
Spain and Portugal to prohibit the publication of any 
work, without its first having undergone six or seven 
oHicial reviews. The superior genius of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, or Gamoens, might burst through all 
such obstructions in their road to fame ; yet it will 
assuredly not he contended, that in those countries 



*J'allendsavec beaucoupd' impatience les setttimens de rAcademie, 

ifin d'apprendre ce que dorenavant je dois suivre. Jusqucs la, je ne puis 
travailler qii avec defiance, cl ne s' employer un mot en slirele. — Stt P. 
Pelition, UittoiredetAcademU Ftanfoiie. 
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where the Inquisition is appointed the sovereigo artntai 
of the fate of all candidates for literary gJory, the 
people will discover the state abuses, or be encouraged 
to redress them from the scope and tendency of thet^ 
writings. As well, therefore, may we deny, tbatsad-' 
ness and melancholy are not associated with sotitnde, 
joy and pleasure with society, as attribute the gloom 
and melancholy so observable among Spaniards to 
the influence oi^ physical causes, and not to the tynn- 
nic spirit of their municipal laws ; or suppose that liie 
decline of the frank and libertine wit of the old Rfflout 
comedy, was not chiefly owing to the studied and 
cautious manners which the artful policy of Augustn 
introduced, before he attempted to undermine the 
authority of the people. 

From these several observations it will appear, tbt 
wc profess to belong to that sect, if we may be aUoWdl 
this expression, who are disposed to circumscribe the 
influence of physical causes upon the political €0O>. 
stitution of states within very narrow limits. Man, 
in a state of barbarity, may be tutored in some defftt 
by the elements ; may be allowed perhaps to imbibe 
certain habits and dispositions from the air he breatbes, 
and the food he takes ; but when he emerges from the 
condition of a savage, and becomes familiarized to all 
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the comforts and refinements oF civil society, the con- 
nection between genius and climate, we then suppose, 
ceases, or is felt only in a very remote degree. If we 
consult the page of historic truth, it will incontestibly 
prove to us, 

" Summos posse viros, « magna eTcmpla dacuroH, 
" Vervecum in patria ; crassoque sub aere nasci ;" 

Juvenal, Sat, x. Book ilir. 

and that the poets of the north may aspire to as con- 
spicuous a place in the annals of fame as those of the 
south. Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch, are the 
pride and glory of the Italians ; but let hira pronounce 
who is capable of reading their works in the original,' " 
and those of Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, 
whether our countrymen are not entitled to a higher 
tribute of admiration than their rivals, on the same 
score of invention, — a faculty which unquestionably 
holds the first place among the virtues of a poet. In 
a word, the difference between an ignorant and an en- 
lightened government cannot be more strikingly ex- 
emplified than in the energy and solicitude with which 
the former operates upon the moral feelings of a people, 
and in the supinencss and negligence with which the 
latter sutlers the influence oF mere natural causes to 
decide upon the destinies and marmers of a nation. 



ESSAY VI. 



ON THE RAPID GROWTH OF METHODISM. 

WE have of late been in the habit oi" witnessing so many- 
political convulsions, that those evils which do not in- 
stantly threaten to overwhelm us, excite no very lively 
sensations of alarm in our breasts, — ehe, before this 
time, a thousand orthodox pens would have filled every 
corner of the kingdom with relations of the various 
evils and dangers to which tlie church and state were 
equally exposed, from the amazing increase of Metho- 
dism ; a subject of so great and tremendous a nature, 
that, compared with it, that of the catholic emanci- 
pation shrinks into total insignificance. 

Our curiosity then is naturally prompted to inquire 
by what means a religious sect, in an age, the cha- 
racteristic of which is certainly not very favourable to 
the spirit of proselytism, should have made such rapid 
strides within the short space of sixty years, as to 
number among its disciples, secret and avowed, seven 
hundred thousand people, composed however chiefly 
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of the low and middling classes of the community ? 
The term Methodist we know, strictly speaking, can 
only be applied to the followers of Wesley* and 
Whitfield ; but we have used it in a more extensive 
sense, and under that name designated all the eyart' 
gelical dissenters who form, what has been emphatically 
called, " the combined armies against the church of 
England." 

To this enquiry we shall studiously endeavour to 
bring a mind divested of all those prepossessions 
arising out of that reverence which we entertain for 
the consecrated servants of our faith ; since it must be 
admitted with regret, that this most serious and im- 
portant subject has been hitherto treated, with only one 
or two exceptions, in a tone too magisterial and virulent 
to confer the slightest service upon the interests of true 
religion. Aller a careful examination then into the 
various causes of the increase of Methodism, we are in- 
clined to think that it has been chieHy promoted and 
diffused by the seven following: — I. The prejudices 
of the common people against episcopacy. — 2. The 

• A Fellow of Merlon Coilege first distioguislied Mr. Wealej' and hU 
adherens by the jppelUtion of Meihodisis, in allusion to an ancient col- 
le^eoF phynicians at Rone, nho were retuarkable for puitiDglhdrpaticnU 
under regimen, and were therefore called Methodisu, — Set Cwie't 
Lift of fFetky. 



Mtithodiat doctrines of the immediate and perpetual 
interference of Providence, of experience, and jut 
tiBcation by faith only. — 3- Their class meetings.— 
4, Extemporaneous preaching. — 5- Afiected sai 
and austerity of manners. — 6. The imperfect residomc 
of the clergy of the established church. — 7. ThedO' 
mestic irrcligion of the great. , 

The history of modern Europe has demonstrateii 
that the ignoi'ance and envy of the common peo{)k 
are sure sources ol' estabUshiiig erroneous opinioni 
respecting religion ; and, as it is not the peculiar bcusl 
of this country, that the understandings, even uf the 
Lowest members of society, are enlarged by all the aidt 
of education and by its benign effects, or are exenfl 
in a remarkable degree from the vice of envy, W 
arc not to be surprized, that the existence of tbot 
evils may be brought forwaid as one of the ounci 
which have afforded great facility to the Methodisb 
for prosecuting the vast designs which they ha« 
formed against the established church. To indispoit 
the minds of men towards any institution, religious w 
civil, the most effectual way, we take it for grant«t 
is to exaggerate its abuses : and how often do we meel 
in the publications of the Methodists the insinuatioA 
and in their preachings, the avowal, although it be >> 
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article of their creed to write or to speak nothing against 
our church establishment, that bishops, in the pleni- 
tude of their wealth, their power, their dignity, their 
arro^ace, lose all recollection of the apostolic man- 
date, " to be blameless, not greedy of filthy lucre, 
nor lifted up with pride and self-conceit ;" and that, 
instead of cherishing the poor, and considering them 
as their brethren, they have no other object than to 
amass wealth, and to aggrandize their o%vn familiei f 
yet these accusations, the makers of which justly sub- 
ject themselves to the weighty charge of wilfully vJola- 
. ting the sacred obligations of truth, rarely fail to ex- 
perience a most favourable reception with beings whose 
mental faculties, for the want of cultivation, exceed 
but little the cattle which they drive. 

We know it to be generally conceived, that it is not 
common to envy those with whom we cannot easily be 
placed in comparison. The peasant, it may be justly 
imagined, would indulge in no animosity against the 
bishop, whose walk of life is so different to his : yet, 
from crafty men ingrafting their own pernicious pr^ 
judiccs upon his ignorant and unsuspicious mind, he 
is taught to view the episcopal bench with as much ill- 
will as if it had given hiirithc most serious provo- 
cation to malice. This feeling of the common people. 
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generally speaking, may be produced as a- strong a^ 
conclusive proof of the necessity of giving them ^ 
[ 'advantages of education; for though envy be a 
I more easily planted than plucked up, we are 
I nenough to believe, that had the means of improvingtl 
^ Understandings of the poor been more encouraged, ; 
I tnuld never have been nurtured in their bosoms; oti 
least the bulk of them, we trust, would then bsive dl 
rived this important knowledge from being instruca 
I -in the art of reading, that diflerence of rank in ^ 
[ -church was by God's own appointment, and cob^ 
I -^nently essential to the well-being of society ; and dfl 
t "though the high magistrates of the church could a| 
file measured after the standard of those in the uM 
} toHcal age, the difference lies more in a variatHi 
F ^f modes and manners of life, than in any deputuS 
I 4rom the learning, charity, and benevolence, vbii 
1 'iCharacterized the saints of the primitive church. 

In confirmation of this remark, we need only.Io(l| 
J the valuable puhlication^ on matters of rellEioR d 
l-aiorality which have proceeded from the pens off 
nany of the reverend bench ; to their patronageafl 
support of almost every charitable institution in tH 
kingdom ; and the laudable and public-spirited ofl 
vhich they make of the greater part of their KveDPa 



Reasoning from this last fact, the labourer and artizan 
would have seen through that detestable cant of 
hypocrisy, which would persuade them, that it so 
deeply compassionated their state, as to hope the 
period would come, when the whole of episcopal pro- 
perty might be confiscated for their benefit; but which 
al the same time could drain them of their last shilling 
for the use of the Tabernacle. Can any rational being 
read, and not be filled with indignation and horror at 
the dangerous infiuence gained over the minds of ig- 
norant people by these fanatics, that a poor man with 
a family, earning only iwtnly-eigkt shillings a week, had 
made two donations, of ten guineas each, to the missionary 
fund*! This total indifference to the first of all tender 
and social ties, in the case of this infatuated individual, 
forcibly reminds us of the methodistical exclamations 
of old Lady Lambeth, in the Hypocrite: " How has 
he weaned me from all temporal connections ; my heart 
is now set upon nothing sublunary, and I thank 
Heaven I am so insensible to every thing in this rain 
world, that 1 could see my son, my daughters, my 
brothers, my grandchildren, al! expire before me, and 
mind it no more than the going out of so many snufis 
of a candle." * 

* See ibe Evangelical Ha^ine, tot this extraoiiUiury fact, 
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The clergyman of the established church but seldon 
dwells in his discourses upon the interfer^ice of DiviiM 
Providence in particular instances, unless they an 
closely interwoven with the downfall of empires, a 
any other revolution which may affect the happinei^ 
or misery of millions : not that he affirms the univenc 
to be ruled only by general laws, or denies the in- 
spection and regard to terrestrial afiairs of hm 
^' who is about our path, and about our bed, and 
spieth out all our ways ;" " without whom not a spt 
row falls to the ground, and with whom the very haia 
of our head are all numbered^" He knows God tobe 
omnipresent, all-wise, and all-powerful, capabk if 
governing and directing all things upon earth lA 
equal ease, whether they be great or small ; but tU 
he thinks to insist upon the immediate interpositioD i( 
his Almighty Power, upon every trifling occanoo, 
would lead to the adoption of opinions repugnant ti 
his moral justice, and therefore to true piety. 

The Methodist preacher, however, shuts his e* 
against this sort of reasoning ; what enlightened mini 
have considered as the innocent amusements of a leiiOff 



♦ " Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall." 
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hour^ his gloomy soul turns from with as much pious 
horror, as if they were polluted with the stain of 
idolatry: nay, God's avenging providence, if we listen 
to his narrations, would seem to follow those indul- 
gences. In the Evangelical Magazine, which seems to 
be established for no other purpose than the admission 
of the most extravagant fictions of the children of- light 
and grace, the dear people, the elect, the people of God, 
the Pharasaical names by which the votaries of Me- 
thodism distinguish themselves from the rest of man- 
kind, we are instructed to believe, that a clergyman, 
for committing the heinous sin of playing a game of 
cards, was punished by instant death: /^ and it is 
worthy of remark," says the writer, " that, within a 
very few years, this was the third character in the 
ni^ighbourhood which had been summoned from the 
card-table to the bar of God!" 

:We read also in the Methodists' Magazine, that. to 
the justice of offended Heaven one of their preachers, 
before his conversion, ascribes the accident of disloca- 
ting his shoulder in partaking of the healthy exercise 
of dancing"^. Let us take also the following instance, 

♦ It is a moot point, if Wesley or Whitfield be the most violent in 
their condemnation of that amusement : the latter more than once says, 
in his Letters, thAi dancers pieoie the devUin every step; and he elsewhere 

k2 
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from among many others equally, satisfactory and ii 
portant, of the encouragement which the Deity gm 
to the Father of Methodism, (need I add the name i\ 
Wesley,) to proceed in his evangelical undertakiif:! 
'^ My horse was exceedingly lame ; we could not diion 
what it was that was amisS| and yet he could scarce si 
his foot on the ground. My head ached more thaait 
had done for some months, (what 1 here aver ii tk 
naked fact, let every man account for it as hem 
good ;) I then thought, cannot God heal either manf 
beast by any .means, or without any. ! — ^imooLediately m 
weariness and head-ache ceased, and my horse's laa^ 
ness in the same instant ; nor did he halt any infl^ 
either that day or the uext^** Ab uno disce cmms. 

But whoever expects to read of the intei ests of li^| 
thodism being materially advanced without any* 
raculous interposition, will be woefully disappoiiiBi| 
All sorts of disorders, acute as well as chronical, A 
appeared on the approach of their founder: audi I 
close and impartial investigation of his journal wam^ 
us in concluding, that he principally founded htfpP 

congratulates himself upon having demolished Satan's fltroogert Ut 
in Philai^elphia, rhe Dancing School AssemblieSi and Musk licdiiV^I 

chose houses of Boat. 

« 

* See Journal fn^ July 90, 1735, taO«;tobcr tt, 17^ ^M. 
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nstons to the character of a saint and apostle upon 
die numerous, pointed, and particular proofs of the 
divine approbation, which he affirms weie shewn to 
him in the course of his ministry. Conformably then to 
the belief, that the seal of Heaven was set to the (ruth 
of Mr. Wesley's mission, his infatuated and ambitious 
biographer*, Dr. Coke, in opposition to every dictate 
of common sense, and to every restraint of common 
shame, scruples not to tell us, that when his preaching 
was interrupted by the clamour and violence of a Lon- 
don mob, it was the declaration of Sir John Ganson, 
and the other Middlesex magistrates, that they had 
orders from above to do him justice whenever he ap- 
plied to thein. 

There are some men who would depreciate the 
highest excellencies of Christianity, if they could be 
depreciated by the manner in which they attempt to 

• Wiihfiul the influence, ilie name and even office of a bishoj) seems 
to have been inadequate to the a!!piriiig views of this Fierce sectary — See 
Nightingaie'i Portraiture of MelAodum, p. 402, 406. Whoever finds 
himself hovering on ihebrint of Meihodism, we would seriously exiiuit to 
peruse this work, from which several of the fects sUled in this Essay jre 
taken. The impulse of an ardent mind seems to have urged the author 
of it 10 beennie oue of the evangelical preachers, before his rearming 
faculties had attained their full madttityj in that character, however, 
he has been enabled to divulge must uf the •■ secrets of the prison-h use," 
and justice requires, and truth permits us to add, thai noiii but the bigot 
mdMfXtuiwfcancomplahi ofhis partiality .—$»&tifZ,i/'eo/'H'c«/r^,;i 346, 
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set them forth ; and among this number may be sunb 
reckoned that man, who could seek to twist such a 
influence from an expression, which could hairea 
other meaning, but that the king would not permit » 
of: his subjects to be persecuted on account of tki 
religion. In many instances it is extremely diffioi 
to distins;uish between the delusions of enthusia« 
and the artifices of imposture; but here the tracail 
the latter • are so plainly marked, as to preclude tk 
possibility of mistake. 

From the foregoing facts it must be now suflSidedd) 
evident, that this doctrine of the immediate and* 
pernatural interference of Providence, has effectoilk 
contributed to the increase of Methodism : it cxfoi 
then excite our astonishment, <that the MethoA 
preacher should disdain having recourse to the oU 
arts of persuasion and reasoning, or what, he to* 
head knowledge j for the purpose of calling sinnen ^ 
repentance, when this doctrine presents him withtk 
means of adopting such a quick and efficacious modi 
for their conversion. How flat and unprofitable * 
all appeals to the sense and reason of mankind, in coft 
petition with a doctrine which, like this, so fordbl] 
addresses itself to the strongest of the passions,, whid 
announces instant death to the players of whist, 9» 
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dislocated shoulders to the lovers of dancing t Is not 
this alone sufficient to shake the stability of our es- 
tablished pulpits, from whence we are never assailed 
with the fears of such punishments for such gigantic 
crimes? — but, in their place, we hear such gross and 
pernicious mistakes as the following: — That there is a 
Providence* which controuls all human events, and 
oftentimes brings good out of evil ; but that it would 
clash with some of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
to believe in a miraculous interference of providence 
on every trifling occasion : — to another world we must 
bok then for the correction of all the apparent irregu 
irities of the present systemt, where the good will 
tceive their due reward, and the wicked their due 
punishment. " Let not thine heart envy sinners, but 
be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long; ftw 
surely there is an end, and thine expectation shall not 
be cut off." — Prov. xxiii. 17, 1*. Such are the irra- 



• It was a saying of ihc Emperor Marcus, which may be mentiMied 
with the highest approbaiion, thai he would not endure to live one day 
in [he world, if he did not believe it to be under the government of 
Providence, 

> " Cum res homitium lanii caligine volvi adspicerem, lirtosqut diu 
Jlorere nocenlet vexarique piot, labefaeta cadebat retigio," is the lan- 
guage oF all those who infer with the atheist, that from the unequal 
distribution of moral good and evil, (he universe must be without an 
intelligent Ruler. 
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itional and impious notions of these dnml^ ^ogs^ At 
christian epitlut applied by the evangelical teachers to 
the clergy of the church of England : no wonder dn 
that our pastors should incur the severe censure ad 
reprobation of men, so renowned for superiority d 
learning and liberality of sentiments, as the MethodiHi 
are admitted to be both by friends and foes ! 

The second doctrine by which the Method istshn 
so widely diffused their faith, is the doctrine of inwarf 
impulse or emotions, or, as they term it, experim 
which certainly does not require any minute discunioi 
or profound remarks to shew, that if preached amo^ 
the low and simple, it must engender in them the wtt 
excessive superstition, or interested cunning : for, j[ 
credulous and ignorant men are taught to ascribe efOf 
internal feeling to the immediate agency of the Supros 
Being, there can be little doubt but that those who et 
biace this doctrine will be apt to fall into the vioefli 
rashness and enthusiasm ; to mistake phrenzy for illl' 



• No person, among the Methodists, shall call another heretic, b^ 
or any other disrespectlbl name, on any account, fiir difierence of loii^ 
inent. &e tht fomik ckuue in the twaUj/'mmtk udkm qf eke Gemd 
Mmsier^ dted by Ntghttngde^ p. tS^> From the fcn^wbsff mvN 
ra which the preachers of the Tabernacle adhere to this rule, the A 
ierence between their souls and those of the established clergy of |if 
land may be easily estimated. 



^tuLlion, and the idelusion of a distempered braia lor 
: impulse of the spirit. The line of demarcattoa 
^ere, indeed, is so small between the regions of en- 
husiasm and madness, as to be almost imperceptible. 
During the meeting of a love-feast*, it is usual for 
k men and women to communicate their sweet experietuts. 
I ** I remember," says the author of the Portraiture of 
I 'Methodism, "when I first attended one of these meet- 
tings, 1 thought surely a new species of beings had- 
come among us in the form of men, to tell what was 
passing in the realms of light and in the regions of 
darkness." The preacher first opens the imposing 
scene by relating his own experience to the congre* 
gation : when he has astonished his mute and im- 
movable auditors, with a full account of his apostacy 
from the christian faith to the first drawings of Ike 
Spirit, another " dreamer of dreams" rises, to teil - 
what the Lord has done for his soul. Sometimes the 
effects of a decent education, or a sense of modesty, 
will occasion a young female, in reciting her trials, 
temptations, backslidings, conversion^ present feelings. 
■ and future resolutions, to this assembly of enthusiast^ 



~ • Weart toW, that Mr. Wesley borrowed (he practice of holding the 
AgapsB, or featti oi love, from the Moravian brethren. —See yigiti»- 
{alt, p. £01. 
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to betray that sort of perplexity which may be inter- 
preted into reluctance to approve this public confessioD, 
and yet into a terror not to make it. 

lUady Ut. viL v. 9I 

In such a situation, the feelings of the hesitating fe- 
male must be of the most agonizing kind ; for it is the 
unanimous sentiment of those who have arrived at 
christian perfection and entire sanctification, that tlu 
unwillingness is solely to be attributed to the influena 
of the devil : it is but rare, however, that instances of 
this kind occur. In general the votaries of tlie Taber- 
nacle discover such eagerness to announce the miraco- 
lous circumstances which led to their separation frofli 
the carnal people, t/ie people of this worlds that, fron 
their frequent practice of rising at the same time, the 
preacher is often called upon to determine who shall 
have the precedence. 

Of the nature of the confessions that take place at 
the meeting of the select bands, we are not permitted to 
speak, since they are as closely guarded as the secreb 
of free-masonry; we may, however, suppose them to 
be of the most edifying kind, as we are told that these 
band? consist only of members who have attained to 
what is called a state of perfection, or, in other words, 



those who never, on any account, or any occasion, or 
iemplation whatsoever, commit the slightest sin in ihougki, 
word, or deed^. It is recorded of Augustus Cjesar, 
that after a long and diligent enquiry into every part 
of his immense empire, he found but one man who 
was reputed never to have uttered a falsehood ; upon 
which account he was deemed worthy to he appointed 
chief sacrificer in the Temple of Trutht. , Now we 
would as readily believe, that the Emperor found whole 
provinces peopled with beings who never spoke an 
untruth upon any occasion whatsoever, as the real ex- 
istence of the foregoing perfections among the select 
bands. What! shall we infants in goodness^, but 



■ " Thraugli lustrations and purgative fires it seems our Methoiists 
arrive at perlcclion, visions of God and Angels, inguirments into the 
Dcit)', union with God, yea, and being God, That Mr. Wuley must 
mean such a perfeciioti as implieth oAWii/e freedom from tin aid in- 
ward corruplioa, suck as lui) in C/iriit, appears by his earnest dispute 
with the Moravians, and contending that in this respect, the servant 
may be as his mailer ; Jience, saith the woman in a high fever, I am 
very ill, but 1 am very well, for I am united to Jesus: my belovtd hatli 
clean<ied me from aU sin, I am washed, 1 am cleansed ; the enemy may 
come, but he hjth no part in me."— See tir £nliuaa«H of Melhodittt 
mid Papist! compared, vol. XI. p. SO?. 

+ Vide Causabon, H. C. torn. !. Lib. xi. p. 45. 

i Tlie Methodists are in the constant habit of making triumphant ap- 
peals to the Bible, as they conceive, for the justihcailon of their faith 
and practice, Let thetu try the experiment in the following instance. 
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giaals in sin, impiouflly dare to affimv that, in 
dissolute age, are to be found among us those in whoai 
every religious and social perfection is blended ; wim 
the wisest and best are full of spots and bleinisheit 
and when such is the incurable frailty of human nature 
that even hc'^ upon whom the Holy Ghost, as the 
spirit and guide of truth, had descended, could not 

_ • 

ijven then conduct himself so as to be free of tiie 
slightest sin in thought, word, or deed. Moderatioi 
towards those who differ from us in rdigioua^opinioi^ 
is a feeling highly amiable, and cannot be too 9» 
duously cultivated: yet, if ever there was an occasioi 
to justify a departure from it, it is surely against a sect 
whose religion is fanaticism, and whose arrogant chumi 
to the real practice of superior piety and virtue maj 

snd they will find many such sentences to this cfiect t ** For there it « 
man that sinneth not."— 1 Kingt. '^ If thou, Lord, should maikni' 
quitieS) who should stand ?"—Pm£9i crxx. 3« We had hitherto usder 
itnod, that the necessity of a Redeemer was solely founded upon tU 
rniivcrsal depravity of mankind, and consequent liability tt> punishiaai 

* We allude to the fallibility, or rather to the grass prevaricatioDff 
St. Peter, who, for fear of ofiending the Jews, withdrew himself fna 
the Gentiles, as if it. had been unlawful for him to hold oonrcnatks 
with uncircumcised persons ; notwithstanding he knew, and was faflf 
satisfied, that his divine Master had broken down the wail of paititiA 
between the Jew and the Gentile. *' But when Peter wai come l> 
Antioch, 1 withstood him to the face, because he was to be Uamed."— 
SuSi. Pmm^s EfitUe to tke Qalatimi, ckap.u. lU 



be with as mnch justice disputed, as that scheme of 
Dijctor Darwiii'a to uncommon sagacity, wliich pro- 
posed to mend the climates of the frigid and > torrid 
zones, by towing ice islands from the pole to the 
equator, and of regulating tlie winds by means of 
chemical mixtures. The following passage in that first 
of French comedies, Lf Taitnjff^ bo finely points out 
the distinction between hypocrisy and devotion, and 
is here so particularly applicable, that the reader of 
discernment will overlook its length for the noble 
zeal with which it pleads the cause of true religioo :-^ 



■' II est de Taux devols, ainsi que de Taux braves, 

Ei cumme on nc voit pas qu' a I'honneur les cumluJC, 

Les vrays bravn, viieiit ceux qui Tunc beaucou[) bruil, 

Le» bons et vravs devols, qu'oii doil sftivre j la trace, 

Ne sunt pas ceux au^si i]ui Ibnt tani de grimace. 

He quoi ! Vnus ne ferez niillc distinction 

Eiiire I'hypDcrisie, et la devotion ? 

Vous Ics voulei trailer d'un setiiblable language, 

Et rendre m^me honneur au masque qu' au visaze, 

Egaler I'artifice a la ?iiicerite, 

Confondrc I'apparence avec la verite, 

Et la le tantfime autant que la peraonne, 

Et ta fausse munooye, a I't^al de ia bonne ? 

Les liomines, la plupart, wnt ^tnnsemenf f^iiu, 

Daru la jusle nature on ne les voil jamais. 

La raison a pour eux, dcs homes, iroj) peiilcf, 

En chaque chancrtn-e ih passeni ses liniites, 

El U }jliis noble cbosev <'^ 'a Katmt wuvtnl. 

Pour La vouloir outrer ct puuuer irop avuu." 
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The third doctrine which calls for notice among the 
Methodists, is that of justification by faiih aUme; i 
doctrine which Mr. Wesley had imbibed from his 
Moravian brethren, and insisted upon with great 
vehemence during the whole of his subsequent life; 
and which his followers unremittingly labour to prove 
our clergy have wilfully neglected and deserted, be- 
cause they do not constantly press it upon our attention 
in their discourses*; — because they think it to be 

* In reviewing the article of our church upon the doctrine of jiutifi* 
cation hj faith only, so similar in its object and tendency to the tenet of 
the Lutherans, we must never separate it from the doarine olpenUtmi 
for in the apology of their confession, those reformists made the mott 
explicit and formal declaration of a rejection of all faith, except sucliai 
exists in the contrite heart : when, therefore, they maintained a justi- 
fication by faith alone, it was far from their intention to reject repent- 
ance, and every good disposition associated with it, but merely to mail 
the abhorrence excited in them by the doctrine of the Papists, that the 
remission of sin was to be acquired by the merit of the individual. !■ 
an exact conformity then of opinion with the Lutherans upon this poiol} 
our church pronounces, that we are accoimted righteous before God, far 
the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for oar 
own works and deserving : yet it is worthy of constant recullectiaBi 
that the very definition which she gives of the word faiih^ in a hooiilf 
composed at the period this article was framed, is powerfully adapted to 
counteract any of the mischievous efiects arising from the interprctatiai 
of this article by the Methodists ; since, in the homily to which I refefi 
faith is defined to be, a trust in God, that our sins are expiated by tk 
atonement of Christ ; not when we believe them to be thus expiated, btf 
whensoever we, repenting truly, return to him with our whole betfli 
steadfastly determining with ourselves, through his grace, to obey vi 
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leir great duty to teach their flocks, that faith in 
is the foundation of our title to Heaven, but that 
good works are absolutely necessary to a place in his 
everlasting kingdom. We will say then a few words 

■ jjcspccting the historical part of this doctrine, before 

l^e attempt to shew its mischievous tendency in the 

lj|Jutndsof such people as the Methodists. 

'■ In our first general separation from the church of 
Rome, the immoderate zeal of some well-meaning but 
mistaken divines, had pushed the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, even to a height of extravagance, 
under the notion of providing an antidote for the 
poison which they conceived was instilled by the papal 
doctrine of merits; and it is well known, that the 
puritans in the civil wars carried this doctrine into a 
most dangerous and impure ArUinomianism, since it ' 
suited their crafly purpoies, first to depreciate morality, 

■erve him, in keeping his commandmenla ; and such it wisely and ent- 
phatically adds, U the true faith which the scripture doth so much torn- 
mend: as if loo, the Framers of this article had foreseen how much the 
true and sole meaning of tt would be eluded and perverted by a swarm 
of fanatics, they annexed, in the fullness of their wisdom, the succeed- 
ing article, in 1563 ; which in a short, siinple, and decisive tnimner, 
leaches that good workt are indispauabltjor the altaimnnt of tahation. 
The mutual conneclion therefore of these two articles, and dependance 
upon each other, will never, 1 trust, be forgotten by all those who 
be regarded as sober christians, and Brm friends to the 
b^ablishment. 



and then to dispense with it: when, howeva*, 
narchy was restored, the church of Engiand, topi* 
vent as far as was in its power, the gospel principle 
of faith from being again abused, wisely eadeavoureJ 
to restore morality to its injured rights ; according 
the most eminent divines of that day never failed & 
pr£ach up morality, as forming no less an esientlil 
part of the christian system than the gospel priocipic 
of faith. The effects of their discourses were SGoni| 
parent in the conduct of the people : taught by ihta 
truly learned and pious men the duties which tbcf 
owed to God, to themselves, and to society, the fliW 
of fanaticism no longer burnt in their breasts, ud 
they became once more satisfied, and obedient, l^ 
borious, sober christians. Such was the unequivod 
good imparted to the nation at large by these divin* 
who, because they taught their auditors to seek tber 
iray to Heaven by acts of charity, as well as by bij 
professions of faith, received from the zealots of (Ht 
times the inappropriate name of laliludinarians. 

But since Methodism has reared her ugly head, ttf 
doctrine of practical righteousness is utterly out A 
fashion among the greater part of the lower otdeni^ 
the community. Now what an irreparable calaoutf 
this circumstance alone, of insisting upon tlie necMAf 
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h, and not of good works, may produce to thii 
y at a future period, if this sect should grow 
ts growth, and strengthen with its strength, is 
lor wiser heads to predict ; since the most common 
sense must know, that fanaticism is soon exchanged 
for atheism among those who are taujE;ht that they may 
be saved without, nay, in defiance of, the moral law. 
Perhaps we may here be told, that in preaching faith, 
the Methodists preach at the same time good works, 
since the one cannot possibly exist without the other : 
not 80, however, is the conclusion of their infallible 
oracle, Mr. Wesley, and therefore we may presume to 
add, not theirs also ; but that we may avoid the im- 
putation, as well as the danger, of misrepresenting hii 
opinion upon this important subject, we shall give it 
in his own words: — True religion does not consist in any, 
or all these three things, — Ike living harmless, using the 
means oj grace, and doing much good. A man may da ' 
all this, and yet have no true religion": yet, until our" 
eyes had met with this declaration of the modern St. 
Paul+, we had foolishly enough conceived, that pure 

■ ■'* See Journal, from November 14tli, 1739, to Sepiember 30th, 
-f An appelhtion b^ no means disple»ing to ihoie in the Weileyian 
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your neighboun weekly, receive what they give, ani 
make up what is wanting ! It was done. Id a while 
some uf these iuformed me they fouod such and todi 
an onedid not live as be ought! It struck roe m 
mediately, this is the thing, tiie very thing we luit 
wanted so long." For the reader h here to lean^ 
that before this plan had been suggested, Mr. Wesley'i 
sharpsighted eyes had spied out that sotue wi 
crept into his fiock, or, in othtr words, there w 
mirabile dUIUy who happened not to be quite 
with a zeal like his for the support and proj 
the true faith : tliis plan, therefore, presented ji 
favourable opportunity which Mr. Wesley l^ad 
ardently sought, but hitherto sought in vain, of^ 
rid of men, whose lukewarmness he was at 
preheosive might even communicate itself 
who most faithfully executed his mandates, and 
his example; for lukewarmness was ever coot^nj 
by him with more horror than opposition. ** He^ 
is not with me, is against me," said the scoiirge i 
Europe tu the Elector of Saxony, when he wuhod tsb 
ranked by him as ^ neutral power: and ui 
point Buonaparte and the warrior of God 
have been of the same opinion. But to 
extract — 
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' Accordingly," proceeds the saint, " I called to- 
gether all the leaders of the classes, (as we used to 
term them and their companies,) and desired that 
each Would make a particular enquiry into the l)e- 
havlour of those whom he saw weekly; they did so. 
Many disorderly walkers were detected :. some turned 
from the evil of their ways, some were put away from 
us; many saw it with fear, and rejoiced unto God 
with reverence. As soon as possible the same method 
was used in London, and all other places : evil men 
were detected and reproved: they were borne with for 
a season. If they forsook their sins, we received them 
gladly; if they obstinately persisted therein, It was 
openly declared that they were not of us. The rest 
mourned and prayed for them — and yet rejoiced, that 
!t& far as in us lay the scandal was roiled away from the 
society." Such was the rise of class-meetings ; and as 
Mr. Wesley's disciples were fully persuaded that he 
was born for no other purpose but the spiritual hap- 
piness of the whole world, whenever therefore he spake, 
il was done ; whatever he commanded, stood fast. 

The fair sex now compose a part of the class-meeting 
of the present day ; like the female quaker overseei-i, 
they take charge of their own sex only ; but as men 
and women are generally assosiated together upon tbif 
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occasion, the leader is of course a brother. Prayer 
and singing being concluded, he proceeds* to arrest 
their attention by a circumstantial account of his con- 
flicts with the world, the flesh and the devil, during 
the preceding week ; and his experience is generally 
terminated with the assurance, that the ruling passion 
of his soul is the desire of walking closely with Christ*. 
'* After all, my dear brethren, I still find a deter- 
mination in my soul to press forward for the mark of 
the prize of my high calling of God in Christ Jesus : 
he is still precious ; his word is as ointment poured 
forth. After all my short comings, my doubts and 
anxieties, my wanderings, weakness, and weariness, 

« 

his Spirit still whispers to my heart — thou art black, 
but comely ; open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it 
Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like a rose, or 
to a young hart upon the mountains of spice ! So I 

still may say to my sweet Jesus, 

f- ' ■ ■ 

" I hold thee with a trembling hand, 
" And will not let thee go," 

« Such however is the presumptive holiness of Mr. Whitfield, that he 
is not satisfied without haying a still nearer. intercourse with God : he 
deems disposed to penetrate even into the arcana of the Godhead. ' ^^ Jn 
the morning^** says Mr, fFkitfield^ ^^ I talked wUh God as a man tafkeik 
v)ith hisfnend ! ! ! /'/• — See this most extraordinary passage in the Enthu- 
siasm, of Papists andMethodistSy S^c. vol I. p. 39* 

1 



After this peroration, the next step in the pious 
business of the evening is for the leader to make a 
categorical enquiry into the state of every soul present; 
a mode of proceeding which, in our humble appre- 
hension, is attended with far more injurious conse- 
quences than was ever occasioned among us by that 
relict of papal superstition, auricular confession, fiut 
the Methodists are so spotless, so exercised in the habits 
of chastity, and in all their institutions the traces of 
perfect wisdom are so discoverable, that nothing but ' 
the ignorance of malice, or of infidelity, could affect 
to believe those confessions were so far from inspiring 
the love of truth, modesty, and all the other moral 
virtues that they very often produced, especially 
among the women, — efiects which the real friends of 
Christianity would blush to mention. The aid of vocal 
music is then summoned ; and in such hymns as the 
following the languishing spirit of devotion is raised up 
to a pitch of enthusiasm, which none but the enemies 
of our religion could possibly insult and ridicule. 

A HODRNER BUOUGHT TO THE BIRTH. 

** I'll weary thee with my complaint, 

" Here at ihy feet for ever lie ; 
" Wiih longing sick, wlili groaning feint, 

" O give lue love, or else I die." ^ 
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KEJOICIIIG. 

<( My God, I sun thine! What a combrt dirme ! 
" What a bkssing to know that my Jcsns is mine ! 
<* In the heavenly Lamb, thrice happy I aoi ; 
« And my heart it doth dance at the sound of his naiDt. 

** Tniepleasines abound in the laptorausioiiiid, 
** And whoever hath finmd it, hath paradise fimnd ; 
** My Jesus to know, and feel his blood flow, 
<* 'Tis life everlastmg, 'tis heaven bebw. 



*^ Yet onward I haste to the heavenly fieast ; 
" That, that is the iiihiess ! but this is the taste ; 
<< And this I shall prove, till with joy I remove 
'* To the heaven of heavens, in Jesus's love* !" 



** Ah ! why did I so late thee know, 
" Thee, lovelier than the sons of mcii? 

" Ah ! why did I no sooner go 
** To thee, the only ease in pain? 

'' Ashamed I sigh, and only mourn, 

'* That I so late to thee did turn." 



* During a dangerous ilbess of Mr. Wesley, he is thus addfcmikr 
Mr. Whitfield : << but if the decree is gone fiarth, that you mart«* 
fall asleep in Jesus, may he kiss your soul away, and gjve 70a 10 dieii 
the embraces of triumphant love/'— ilef Dr. Cn^'e Jfjfk ^ IRill 
jM^e 310. 



' O love ! I languish at thy stay I 

" I piae for ihee with lin^ring smart ; 
' Weary and faint, through long delay. 



" From sin and sorrow set me free, 
" And swallow up my soul in thee '." 

Under the impression of these pious songs, devotion 
kindles into one strong and prevailing passion of en- 
thusiasm* : the unconverted, or those who labour in 
the pangs of the new birth, and those who are groaning 
for full redemption, then feel in themselves that par- 
ticular disposition of mind which prompts them to 
give a.free vent to the soft meltings of the heart*. In 

* It is the opinion of many competent judges, that a little more at- 
tention ou the part at our parochial clergy to church music, might be 
productive of very good eRects amotig the people. " While 1 was de- 
scribing to the primate Riibinson some of these motley congregations, 
and the unwearied eForis of Mr, Benson for reclaiming (liem, he said t« 
me in his plain and pointed wayj ' if you wish to get these people back 
again, you must sing them ra, they will not come to your preaching ; 
arguments will do nothing with them ; but they have itching ears, and 
will liiten to a hytnn or an antliem ; and as you have an organ, such u 
it is, you must set to work and assemble the best singers which your 
place affords." — 5m Supplement to tit Manoirs of Richard Cuinbtrland, 
page 2%. 

+ '* Mr. Wesley's inspired disciple* (justly observes the author of 
tht Eatiiuutm of Mtlhadiiti ami Papttli campartd, vol. II. p. I II) 
teem like those bratra vessels in Doduna, ao placed, that ir one was 
ttrack or moved, the sound'aad moiion was immediately communicated 
t« all the rest." 
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short, every circumstance here is admirahly fitted to 
prevent members from sinking into listlessness, and 
not Jess adapted for the purposes of conversion: yet 
the rational advocate for the establishment, who views 
this meeting with an unprejudiced eye, sees nothing in- 
it but a pretended zeal for rehgion, mixed with the 
wildest extravagances of error, and cannot therefore 
be surprized at the number of ignorant persons flocking 
to the standard of Methodism, so lung as a class- 
meeting exists to encourage the wanderings of fancy, 
and the visions of fanaticism"". 

In enumerating the causes which have assisted the 
influence of Methodism, it might be justly regarded 
as an unpardonable omission, were we only slightly 
to mention the extemporaneous preaching of its miniB- 
ters; since, we will venture to say, that here they have 
attacked the church on the side in which it is most 
vulnerable. It will not be denied, that the bulk of 
mankind are affected mostly by externals. It is not 
the matter of a discourse, but the manner of its de> 

* " Cherish Imt Religitm" piously exclaims (lie first of Brttnb 
Statesmen, and one ul ilie firmest believers mA defcDders ordiristtanity, 

" as preciously as you will fly with ;ibliorrence and coatrmpt super- 
stition and etilhuiiaim. The fiigt is the perrectimi and glory ol hutuaa 
nature, the two last ihe depravation and disgrjce of 'a."'—SeeLord 
Chatham'* admirablt Letttrt to hu Nep/iew, p. 2-t. 
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livery, -which h calculated to make an impression upon 
theii' senses. The very ungraceful way, then, in which 
the generality of the clergy of the establishmeni j 
deliver their sermons, may safely be pronounced to b& J 
'one of the reasons for the people deserting the churcfa 1 
for the conventicle. 

But energy in the pulpit is stigmatized by the dew ] 
grading epithets of foolish and theatrical. It is not 
orthodox to be animated in speaking of the nature and 
attributes of God ; or of his blessed Son, the friend 
and saviour of mankind, who came down from Heaven 
to rescue us from sin and death. What I shall the 
senator, in the mere support of a turnpike bill, and the 
lawyer, in discussing a dry legal point, express warm 
leelinga as much by their face and gesticulation as by 
their voice ? — and shall the servants of the Most High, 
in descanting upon such sublime topics as those we 
have just now mentioned, be still distinguished for 
tbeir inanimate elocution ? The great secret, says 
Quintilian*, of moviug the passions, is to be moved 
ourselves; but how is it to be expected that piety 
should grow warm, when most of our clergy pray and 
preach as if they were repeating words, instead of in- 
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a movendos afiectus in hoc posita e: 



u moveamur 



«tilcating sentiments? — when they sufler one diilliw 
Dotony to pervade every period of their discount 
for fear of heing styled theatrical and affected ? lA 
those who consider it almost a species of heresy to 
arouse the attention, and engage the heart by the g^ 
nuine look and voice of passion, only cast their eyB 
upon the number of schismatics who have depatld 
from the orthodox faith, and then determine -whellffl 
bune or animated pastors have most contributed to tit 
honour and increase of the church. Such powcrftl 

I ^[ects may be traced, even from the appearance i 
being in earnest in the pulpit, that we are fully pa^' 
suaded, if the generality of the Methodists did at 
mistake rant for energy, instead of drawing after did 

1 the low and middling orders of society, we sboulcllt 
their folly and imposition countenanced even by penv 
of rank and fashion. Whitfield surely would ml 
have numbered among his auditors a Chesterfield ill 
a Bolingbrokc, if he had owed his celebrity as a preachs 
entirely to stage trick and extravagant grimace. 

If then that pillar of Calvinian Methodism shoi^ 
have succeeded in making more converts by the graed 
of his delivery than by his doctrines, how just a malt^ 
is it of regret to all who regard the establishment 
the most friendly eye, that so many of its clergy, iroJ 
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^. the sole dread of being denominated popular preachers, 

, should still afibrd some just ground for wits and liber- 

^ tines to call iheir churches public dormitories, when 

^ the greater part of them possess knowledge and abilities 

, sufficient to render the most essential service to truth, 

^ virtue, and religion : for it is not, w-e contend, the 

, rhapsodical nonsense* which the Methodist preachera 

pour forth for one or two hours without the assistance 

of book or paper, and the consequent notion among 

the ignorant, that God's spirit resides in them and 

speaks from their mouth ; no; nor it is not the fulmi- 

nations which these ecclesiastical mountebanks let fiy, 
M 
without mercy or prudence, of eternal tortures to the, 

lukewarm and wavering, nor that disgusting bitterness 

of spirit which leads them to deal damnation around 

the land, that hatf so much has brought over the 

"-'multitude to their party, as the fervour and animation 

ifith which their perfect cant is delivercd4. 

<. '►To siicli aa arc imwilling hearen of it, we woaU wi^ to call to 
tbtir remembrance tbe fuUowbg toaacAjUty couplet «f Mr. Hei^rt, 
■" of pious memory : — 
VI ^- ■ IF all wan» MtiM, 

Cod tikes a text, and preachetli patience. 

J ■» In a primed sermoo of Mr. Adam Clark'i, a man of great lutho- 

ritf, vie believe, among the Methodists, aad cemiuty deemed by iheoi 

* of great talents, tbe iolJowingexpreHions, we suppose, areJuifaedK 
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As the Methodists sure, in as full a dcsgree, possesicd 
the spirit of proselytism as the Roman GathoEn 
ever were, and this mischievous zeal in them, we nay 
remark by the way, wants even the wretched plea i 
the former, namely, the belief of the infsdlibility of { 
their church, — they soon found, that to rivet firmlytb 
bonds of subjection on the multitude v^hich thor 
preaching had first imposed, it was also necessary tbl 
their lives should assume the appearance of the mot 
rigid sanctity. Agreeably to this notion the followiB{ 



once to terrify and subdue into an implicit obedience those whose vioi 
or, we should rather say, frailties, have been considered by the preaik 
to affect the character of the society :— '' A damned spirit. *AM 
damned in the abyss of perdition, in the burning pool vrhich fi* 
cataracts of fire !•— 'Sinners may lose their time in disputing against ik 
reaUhf of heU-fire, till awakened to a sense of their foHy, by iaH^ 
themselves plunged into what God calls the lake that bums with fireiii 
brimstone— Many are desirous of seeing an inhabitant of the ods 
world, or they wish to convene with one, to know what passes tbcR* 
curiosity and infidelity are as insatiable as they are unreasonable. Ha^ 
however, God steps out of the common way to indulge them. Yfli 
wish to see a disembodied spirit ! Make way * Here is a damned i4 
which Christ has waked from the hell of fire 1 Hear him i Hear lis 
tell of his torments ! Hear him utter his anguish ! Listen to (he sigh&a' 
groans which are wrung from his soul by the torture he endures t Hei 
him asking for a drop of water to cool his burning tongue ! telling 9* 
that he is tormented in that flame, and warning you to repent, that]* 
may come not into that place of torture ! How solemn is this waniifl(' 
How awful this voice ! Hear the groans of this daii(^y|^pj goul^ ^i 
alarmed!" ' 
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questions, ■among many others, are proposed to the 
cancK'Iate fur their! ministry: — " Do you enjoy a clear 
manifestation of the love of God to your soul? Have 
you constant power over all sin ? Are you determined 
to employ all your time in the work of God?" ■ 

In this last question, the secret dread which the Me- 
thodists entertain of all human learning is suE&tiently 
. evident to the most careless observer. The acquisition 
of knowledge is, indeed, always fatal to the reign of 
fanaticism and superstition: Mr. Wesley was therefore 
perfectly right In not making his lay preachers scholars*, 
as he was well aware, that the improvement of their un- 
derstandings by reading and reflection would, sooner 
or later, lead them to discover that there were as 
many false zealots in religion, as false patriots in poli- 
tics. But perhaps it would be more respectful to 
those friends of the dear Redeemert to conclude, that 



Keia to have as much aversion to scholarship, a$ 
o (|Unte scripture in iheir public disputations. M. 



» The Methodist 
the schoulmcn had 
HeiiJge, that inJefatigalile cullecior of literary anecdotes, inForms u 
ihathe Timnd [he fallowing notice in the register of the facuhy at Palis: 
" Solidadie stxtajulii ab aurora ad ves|>cra luil disputatum, et guidon 
t ^Isn tubtiliter, ul ne verbmn tk lota leriplura fucrif aUegatum." 



. 4 For the Tree us oF this Taniiliar and irreverent eKpression, in the 
Evangelical Magazine, p. 268, sec au account uf the reUgious hoy, 
which sets off every week for Margate. 
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they would be Ear from holding in utter conCciiipt| 

JciiowleUge which was not useful to salvation, i 
they had received an especial comumnicntion Jrom 

1 Jthat poetry ofifered nothing but false or 
thoughts, expressed in an artificial style ; liistoq 
doubts and uncertainties ; physics, darkness ; moraliq 
obvious truths or dangerous paradoxes ; and n 

t physicB, vain and frivolous subtleties. 

If then these inspired teachers of the Gospel 
instructed to despise the erudition of this world, I 
pleasures ^ve may of course expect to find entitled I 
a large share of their detestation ; halls, plays, d 
every species of public spectacles, are considered ll 
so many temptations to divert us from the path I 
holiness, in the judgment of these severe refurmen- 
" Dancing is not fit for a being who is preparing hH 
flelf for eternity ;" and the play-house is characterin 
as the habitation of the devil. 

Mr, Wilberforce, the great advocate for the Vi 

i>-thodi8ts, is pleased to sa,y, that " even when m 
prmciples are inculcated on the stage, they are 
such as a christian ought to cherish in his bosom, 1^ 
BUch as must be his daily endeavour to extirpate; 
those which Scripture warrants, but those which 
condemns as false and spurious, being founded 
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pride -and ambttioD, and the over-valqatlon of human 
&vor*," In a former Essay an opportunity presented 
itself, of which we cheerfully availed ourselves, to 
offer our tribute of respect to the public character of 
this gentleman; while, as a writer upon the important 
subject of religion, we have no hesitation to say, that 
even his faults are derived from an excess of virtue. 
This declaration will then, or ought, to satisfy the 
most suspicious, that our objections to this most ob- 
jectionable sentence must not be hastily and indis- 
criminately ascribed to any undue partiality for the- 
atricaR amusements, but to a persuasion, that the - 
spiritual zeal of the author has hurried him, in this 
instance, even beyond the bounds of truth and be- 
nevolence; for surely he will not assert, that all the 
precepts and axioms delivered by the genius of a 
Shakspeare, in those productions which will instruct 
and delight, and, we had almost dared to add, edify 
the most distant ages, are calculated to bring piet]F 
into disgrace. ' 

• See a practical view of ihe prevailing religious system of professol 
Chrisliaiis, p. 306. '■ 

4 It would he difficull even for Mr. WilberForce to shew, ihai all th< '"' 
lentimeiits expressed by Portia, in the Merchant of Venice, and the ' 
Duke and habtlta, in MeaKure for Measure, arc such as a Christian 
ought not to cherish in his bosom. 
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Many pieees are still tolerated, we grant, in which 
we are at a loss to recognize the propriety of dencMs- 
nating the stage the school of morals and delicacj, 
and which would justify the stem expression of St 
Augustin^, that " theatrical performances arc tk 
blemishes of nature, the plague of reason, and tk 
ruin of virtue." We are sensible also^ that a monl 
sentence, tacked to the end of a play aboundii^i| 
licentious images, is calculated to do no more good tin 
a pious expression which drops fnnn the mouth dl 
dying man, whose whole life has been one \m0 
rupted scene of wickedness. 

But though this be admitted, and a great deal nA 
the shutting up our theatres would not a jot advatf 
the spiritual interests, either of the lower or the h^ 
classes of society ; since the former would spend thi 
hours at the ale-house which could not be paisai< 
the theatre, and the. latter be immersed more ttal 
cVer in a round of folly and dissipation. The moi' 
character of no people is solely formed by precepK 
we may discourse very wisely about the beauty rf 
virtue, and the deformity of vice, yet fail of exdti< 
even the attention of our audience, much less *** 



« See De GiviUte Dei, Lib. i. cap. xni. 
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ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears;" but the 
actual representation before us, of incidents in which 
vice is triumphant, or virtue injured or depressed, 
will always powerfully affect the best feelings of our 
nature. Whatever therefore contributes to inspire us 
with virtuous sentiments, and this the stage docs, we 
contend, with all its defects, though its practical in- 
fluence may not be very lasting, is surely not to be^ 
regarded as a " proof of our defective love of God ;" 
at least, we believe, such is not the conclusion of the* 
bulk of nominal christians, or, in other words, of those 
who are not illuminated by a single ray of the light of 
Methodism. 

The pious indignation of Methodist preachers is not 
more excited by theatrical entertainments, than by gay 
apparel and sumptuous living*; but in censuring such 
things the profane may be tempted to suspect, that 
whatever fortune has placed beyond their leach is 
certain of incurring their hatred. It is indeed no sign 
of a very elevated mind, to substitute railing for 
reasoning, as they do, in speaking of all articles of 
luxury ; but this conduct, it must be acknowledged, 
is very consistent in men who despise, or aflect to 
See Mr, Wesley's general cljaractcr oF a Methodist. 



^r « See Mr. Wesli 
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despise, every enjoyment which is wnot of a spiiitml 
nature. The reader will not dien be astonished b 
hear, that those who are ambitious of superior sanctity, 
and who vainly aspire t(^ *< be all fair," to have no ipotj 
in them, consider, that the most certain way to cat\ 
ciliate the good- will of God in an eminent degree, i 
to renounce the delightful freedom of social interoom^ 
and to regard all trifling levity of discourae as a o 
minal abuse of the gift of speech. Active virtv 
with them are destitute of any value or ^icacy, wki 
put in competition with the merit of incesaaxit pn]« 
which we have heard wise men call incessant indokoo^ 
since the love of action is a principle interwoven, i 
it were, in our constitution, and the chief use of pn^ 
is to implore the divine favour to our actions. %\ 
may push the observation still further upon the U 
effects of incessant prayer, by concluding,, tbtk 

« 

* Injceasant fmyuig might abo be caUed exQwive ignaEaiw(;b 
surely none but the most deluded enthusiast can expect to attalnlis' 
intimate acquaintance with God by prayer without study. << Let no m! 
says that profiMind philosopher and devout chrilUaii^ l>oi4 In 
" weakly imagine, that men can search too br, or t^ too well sCiiil| 
in the book of God's words and tvorhf divinity and philosophy; bA^ 
tfacr let them endeavour an endless progression in bstli, only ifl^l 
all to charity, and not to pride ; to use, not ostentation ; without ov* 
founding the two difierent streams of philosophy and revdatioQ tJO fff H^* 
See Vol. I. p. is, Shaxoe's editum. 
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gradually and insensibly leads him who practises it into 
a preaumptuous belief, that God has selected him as an 
instrument to instruct and reform mankind, till at last 
fanaticism has firmly established her dominion over 
his mind. It is related by Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
that the first Romans, in order to prevent theological 
enthusiasm, enacted, that no one should be admitted 
into the sacerdotal office before he had accomplished 
his fiftieth year. If none became Methodist preachers 
before they had arrived at that age, we will venture to 
pronounce, that the true object of devotion, and tha 
true spirit of it, would not now be utterly lost, as it 
is among them, in the futile and absurd opinion, that 
they alone are the distinguished favourites of the Father 
of the universe. 

It will be no digression to conclude this part of our 
subject with describing one of the many ways by which 
the number of Methodists is augmented. To diffuse 
the faith of Mr. Wesley by every means in his powcFj 
is part of the sacred duty of a prayer leader or exhorted i 
accordingly, whenever he and his party come tb a 
place where Methodism is embraced by none, or a few 
only, it is the business of one of his associates, who is 
fond of smoaking, to call at some house, and to request 
the liberty of lighting his pipe ; a denial rarely ac- 
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companies such a trifling request, and the stranger i 
adso, of course, often asked to take a chair and to re 
himself while he lights his pipe. 

An opportunity is then given him to introduce U 
brethren, who are stationed close to the house, b 
saying he should be happy to accept of the ofler, U 
that his friends are in waiting for him at the doorri 
invitation being made to them, the work of salnM 
commences, by some one of the party looking rod 
to espy if there be any religious books on the 
or desks ; in short, few minutes are sufiered to 
before the subject of religion is started in some iRf 
other, and if these missionaries be favorably 
the banners of Methodism are soon displayed in 
village. A prayer meeting is begun at the house; 
the next step in the business of conversion is the 
pointment of local preachers, whose successes 
the way in due ord^r for the admission of their 
ling brethren, when a liberal effusion of the SpiA 
the glorious consequence ! 

The imperfect residence of the established 
we are inclined to think, may be safely added to 
causes which have contributed in a very const 
degree to the progress of Methodism ; but, in 
down this position, let ns not be classed amcMig 
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whose excessive zeal for personal residence has led them 
to adopt the erroneous opinion, circulated by the enemies 
of the church, that the absolute desertion of the clerical 
office is a thing by no means comparatively rare. That 
most men, when not resident upon their own livings, 
are employed as curates to others, every well-informed 
advocate for the revival of the statute of Henry VIII. 
must be- very ready to acknowledge; but it certainly 
does not follow, that the clergyman who is connected 
with his parishioners only by a temporary or precarious 
tie, does the same good as he who invariably executes 
the duties of his own parish. The cardinal virtue of 
residence, if we may so express ourselves, we take 
then to be, the increase of moral and religious instruc- 
tion among the lower order of the people, and even 
the harsh interference of legislative authority may, 
perhaps, be justiBed to effect so desirable an end. It 
must be abundantly clear to all, that resident curates, 
generally speaking, are not very remarkable for their 
professional activity: if they regularly perform the 
ordinary offices of the church, give an hour every 
Sunday in the year for pulpit exhortations, and answer 
the common occasional calls of parochial duty, it seldom 
enters their heads, that they have not discharged all their 
Ipiritual functions. The wretched pittance, indeed, 




which most of them receive, so ill calculated to 

tain even a dtstuit appearance of the state of a geotl^ 

man la these expcQsive times ; and the con&ideratiat 

that they may toil all their life for the public beoaSl 

L .tritbout advancing one step in the ladder of prefern(4 

tlare but weak inducements vre moEt confess, to utygll 

Liaitous efibrts for the instruction of tlieir felldwcr* 

I tures: circumstances unquestionably painful and fain- 

[ Uing in every point of view to the individuals to whn 

I tiiey may happen, yet serving forcibly to point outlk 

l-fiecessity of personal residence, for the keeping alini 

L due sense of religion in a parish. 

Kow, on the other hand, a resident incumbeitri 

I the qualihcations of his heart he equal to those of U 

■Jbead, is naturally impelled, from a variety of moM 

to seek the promotion of the spiritual interestofH 

I llock by the different means of inspection andr 

I jtrance : the cure of souls with him is a chai^ of* 

I KDall responsibility. The command of St. Fbnli 

I :Ximothy, to " be instant in season and out of st 

I is constantly fresh in bis remembrance ; he comiIb 

i -il, therefore, as essential a part of his duty as picad 

' 4ng, to lose no favourable opportunity of caltivKtinf 1 

friendly intercourse between himself and those vfaoK 

committed to his charge, in order that be may be *' 
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abled to remedy certain disorder! and irregukrities, 
which are of sucb complexion as cannot be openly re- 
dressed ; and especially for the sake of acquiring that 
bonourahle sort of influence over their minds, which 
will gradually dispose them to read religious books, to 
•Irengthen and enlarge their faith by prii'ate and 
family devotion, and not to forget, in the commerce 
and business of active life, the unalterable principlei 
of christian charity and love: this, and much mors 
good, will be found on examination to be done by 
many of our resident parochial clergy ; and we may 
confldently add, that those who possess good means of 
information respecting that valuable class of men will 
likewise perceive, that this spiritual acquaintance with 
their parishioners is not effected by any of those low 
arts by which the Romish priests obtained sucb an 
absolute sway over their laity, and by which the re- 
ligionists who form the subject of ibis Essay have 
such a surprising ascendancy oiver their followers ; but 
by those free and unconstrained methods, equally 
■uitable to their characters as gentlemen, and to their 
reputation for learning, common sense, and rational 
piety*. 

, . • llw the remark of Bishop WMs«i,ivfaasenberal spirit MtTCtpOT* 
' h Iiii solidjudgaisat and exICDSive erudition, thn *■ (lure srenany 
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Were then the clergy induced to reside in sufficient 
numberi, not by compulsatory statutes, but by their 
having proper houses of residence secured to themj 
through the means of public and private patronage, 
our churcli would be fully enabled to resist every 
open and insidious attack of its enemies, and especially 
of those sectaries who, unhappily for themselves and 
the communitVi have forsaken her sound tenets to em-, 
brace others which, while they conspire to pufi them up 
with the vain belief, that to thcui alone is given the 
inestimable privilege of discovering the true path of 
salvation, have no tendency, upon investigation, to 
render them better men, better christians, or better 
members of society, than those are, who have not been 
led, by artful insinuations or audacious invective, to 
depart from the national religion. 

TJie domestic irreligion of the great is the last of 
the causes to which may be referred the quick and ex- 
tensive diffusion of Methodism. That the fundamental 
principles of Christianity are not in general early, 
strongly, and awfully impressed upon the minds, of 



among the poorest of the parochial clergy whose meriu as scholars, at 
Lhrisilans, and as men, would be no disgrace to the most deserving 
[irelate on t)ie bench." — Stc hU admirable Letter to the BuAop of 
CanleriuTf/, in 1783. 



^he children of the rich, the powerful, and the noble, 
is a fact as notorious as it is lamentable: and if they 
are not trained from the tender morn of their infancy 

to a knowledge of God, and to habits of piety, we 
cannot reasonably expect to see the precepts of the 

^^ospel exemplified in their conduct, upon their at- 

^tai^ing the age of manhood. Devoted to pleasur^ 

ithe love of which, as Aristotle* justly obsei'ves, is 86 
nourished up with us from our very childhood, that: 

I it is difficult to withdraw the mind from sensual 
objects, and to fix it upon things remote from sense, 
they then want the leisure, as much as the ability, to 

■enter into the examination o£ the eternal truths of thtf 
christian religion. Should one of these sons of rank 
and fashion, on occasion of any great sickness or do- 
mestic affliction, reflect with some contrition on his 
riotous proceedings, that false modesty, or, ia other 
words, that shame which hinders men from doing what 
they know to be their duty, and the dread of offending 
against custom, the law of fools, will inevitably sup- 
press the virtuous intention he may have formed of 
amending his life. On the pagan principle, too, that 



Elhicf, Lib, I'j, cap, ii. 
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the religion of the multitude is entitled to extonal 
rererence, he sometimes attends public worship; yd 
he never hesitates to avow the impious opinion, in the 
freedom of private conversation, that the chrisdaa 
religion is no more than a system of superstition, in- 
vented only to keep the vulgar in obedience, and sop 
ported by statesmen for political purposes. In tlii 
lamentable ignorance, in this frightful delusion, k 
probably continues until his ^^ sins are as scarlet;" ki 
if he keeps a mistress, his chaplain, more ambitioa 
of temporal than spiritual honours, and consequeotljf 
more complacent than sincere, will not dare to tcD 
him that the gospel designates it as whoredom, and tki 
the same unerring book calls his intriguing, adulter^, 
and his duelling, murder. 

Now the irreligion of the master is soon Ctanma* 
cated to the servant ; for there is the same aptness ii 
the latter to adopt the sentiments and principles of di 
former, as there is to catch and imitate hi^ maluieA 
Is it any wonder, then, that when such a person is Id 
to the Tabernacle by curiosity, the love of noYidty, of 
any other motive, he should imagine himself phcii 
in a new world ; should in time mistake the jargon d 
fanaticism displayed there, for the pdrfeetion -of red 
piety ; and that, from having no religion at alf, hi 




•hould become so scrupulous and over-righteous, as to 
doubt if it be not an heinous sin to serve a master 
whose numerous avocations may sometimes require that 
he should be Inaccessible to visitors when actually at 
home*? Such is the effect of superiors setting an 
infamous immoral example to their dependants and in- 
feriors; it either renders them incurably wicked, or 
transforms them into Method istst. 

From this imperfect but impartial view of the rapid 
growth of Methodism, it will appear, this pernicious 



-> " A gentleman's servant, who has left a good place because he wai 
Otdered (o deny his master when actually at iioinc, wishes sometliing on 
ihis subject may be introduced into this wort, that persons who are in the 
habii of denying themselves in the above manner may be convinced of iti 
viiL"—See Esimgelical Magaiine, p. 13. 



+ " Persons of prnfiigate tae» and liberlme mitimrnts are wont to 
Uke up with such ikluiiimi. When they are touched whh a sense o( 
gmil, their reason is so hurried and distracted, that they know not which 
wsy 10 turn, but are apt (lite people on some great loss, flying to tlie 
c^jurer or wizard) lo betake themselves to tome fallacious expedients, 
mM^ Mcurtty, Jeltt doctrine, or quack remedy, of a mouth that 
■pciketh great things, neglecting every regular mtthod. Thus it is no 
UDCommun thing Ibr profligates and libertines, in (he artitle of danger, 
to catch hold on the passport of Popery or Methodism, which probably 
is a device of satan to beguile them ; or, ' because they have not received 
the love of truth,' ^2 Thes. chap. it. v. g.j God may permit a strong de- 
huien that they should believe a lie." — See Enliwiaam of' Metkodutt 
atd Papiiti eompartd. Vol, 11. p, 157- 
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heresy has taken such deep root, that its spreading 
branches even threaten to overshadow the establidd 
churcbT cottages, huts, woods, moors, and eva 
mines, have been visited by the proselytizing activity 
of its professors*. In the army and havyi- they ban 
insinuated their doctrines with most unexampled scc-j 
cess; and as it is alike indifferent to them whetkri 
they accomplish the downfall of our establishment If { 
open violence, or secret stratagem, provided it bea^| 
complished, it is a part of their policy, we undersM 
to have a large fund for the purchase of livings, k 
which ministers of their own persuasion are of coDnEJ 
always presented. Many wise and pious divines it 
of opinion, that every sect of christians have tUI 
use; inasmuch as, by their means, each importtf 
religious truth has the advantage of being set in » 61 
light by some party or other: but surely theproprkf 
of that opinion cannot be admitted respecting a«t 

* In delineating the particular doctrines of '^ these self-sent apostW 
and in expo^iug their ambitious hopes, the Bishop of JBangor has kid\ 
justly remarked, that ^' proselytism, not doctrine, is their great objnt' 
P. 1 9. Su the Charge of this higkijf esteemed and trssfy harmed FtM I 
to his Diocese, in 1808. 



4 For their activity in these two departments of the state, tecikU^ 
thodist and Evangelical Magazmesi 
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which uifceasingly labours to blacken and> discredit all 
tkose who do not adopt its tenets; which, wretchedly 
destitute of intellectual culture, i requires its votaries ^ 
to be hovering on the precipice of insanity before 
they can be rightly prepared to come to the VV^w Birth; 
^ sect which, without restraint and without remorsie, 
abuses the liberal indulgence of our church, by pro- 
fessing* to belong to it, while it acts in open defiance 
to all established rules ; and lastly, which has impiously 
dared to confine the future rewards of true piety solely 
to its own followers. 

Of such a sect we shall not be afraid of making 
this concluding remark, (for never can it become a 
sincere member of the establishment to be ashamed of 
publicly contending for orthodoxy from the appre- 
hension of being stigmatized as a bigot,) that while we 
readily allow the Methodists to be of the most re- 
spectable reputations in private society, — as a body, 
their close hypocricy and fraud, their violent and 
malignant zeal, their arrogant pretensions to the true 
character of primitive christians, and their limited 



« St. Paul assures us, that Schism is a veiy dangerous sin ; and as the 
Methodists seem to entertain a peculiar veneration for that apostle, we 
may suppose this to be the reason vthj they still profess to be within the 
pale d the establishment. 



.r 
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notions* of the mercy of the Alnighty, remler Ik 
the objects of the pity smd contempt of every wa ( 
liberal education and understanding. 

* It wa5 from a just dislike to the narroir tcncCs of Acesiiii| tbd 
caiperurConstantioe desired bim to tske a hddtTi and get op Id licM 
by himselL The ladder of thii bishop, we wiH Tcnture Is add,li 
been more bornywed by the Methodists, than bf any other cUfls 



ESSAY VII. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OP THE FINE GENTLEMAN OF THE 

PRESENT DAY. 



IT is worthy of remark, that those who have carried 
their speculations to the changes of successive ages in 
manners, dress, and furniture, are prodigal in their 
censures against the preceding generations in these 
several particulars : this practice, however, is perhaps 
one of those that would be more " honoured in the 
breach than in the observance," notwithstanding the 
writers of the present day have evinced a most laudable 
degree of perseverance in praising their own times^ 
and despising those of their fore-fathers : for though 
any one, after surveying the condition of a savage^ 
may thank that Providence which cast his birth in a 
period of civiKeation, yet, for Ought we can tell, the 
formal bow is not a &tter object of derision than . the 
vulgar nod ; nor does it appear less difficult to asso- 
ciate the ideas of elegance and convenience to a velvet 
9uit than a plain broad cloth, or Gothic to Egyptian 
ehairs and footstools. 

N N 
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Fashions, indeed, are as variable as the winds : tin 
writer, therefore, whose patriotism is of that subiio 
nature, as to prefer his own times to those of sur 
other, will be cautious in commending what is hardi] 
known before it is antiquated : he will rather coniiK 
his eulogies to things subject to less sudden and viobsi 
revolutions, than decorations in dress and furnitoie 
but even in his view of the present manners, andi 
the causes alledged for an exclusive admiration tf 
them, we are inclined to suspect, that we shall disow 
his notions to be more warped by prejudice than i 
rected by reason. 

It may be amusing enough to see how far his opiav 
are founded upon the principle of right reasooii| 
with respect to the character of the fine gentlemm'j 
the present age. In the days of Addison and Pf 
an affectation of refinement in his pursuits and pl^ 
sures, mixed with a solemn foppery of manneq^ 
style of conversation congenial to camps or cort 
with some pretensions to wit and pleasantry^ no gRi 
antipathy to free-thinkers, a smattering in the polk 
arts and sciences, a thorough ignor^ice of fatof 
states, conjoined however with a decided prediledtf 
for every thing freruhified, an inefiable contempt fc 
the haters of dancing, music, and fencing, andi^ 
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haviour full of politeness, delicacy, and benevolence, 
towards tbe female sex, — were held to be the distin- 
guished characteristics of the fine gealieman. 

From an indiscriminate application, indeed, of that 
empha.tic term, Jine genUema?i, the word is seldom in- 
troduced without being abused. The requisites for 
obtaining this valuable appellation are so numerous, 
and placed so much above the common reach, that it 
is not at all surprising a finished gentleman shouM be 
considered as one of those extraordinary characters 
which arc rarely to be met with in real life. Possessed 
of all those mental attainments which may qualify him 
to obtain the title of a statesman and scholar, adorned 
at the same time with that true politeness* and with 
all those elegant accomplishments which are so seldom 
united in those who are immersed in trade, or en- 
study ; generous, humane, and courageous, 

his disposition ; natural, easy, and dignified, in his 



True politeness, says an elegant writer, is modest, unpretending, 
and generous : it appears as little as may be, and when it does, a courtesy 
would willingly conceal it : it chuaes silently lo forcgn its own claims, 
not officiously to withdraw ibem : it engages a man to prefer his neighbouT 
to himself, because he really esteems him ; because he is tender of his 
reputation ; because he thinks it more manly, more christian, to descend 
a little himseir, than to degrade another : it respects, in a word, the 
credit and estimation of his neighbour.— See Serninns preacfied at Li?!- 
rofc'i Jnn, by Tliihop Surd, p. 172- 
N 2 
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maimers; carrying the same independent prindples 
into the courts of princes, and the drawing-room of 
the great, as into the humble cottage ; of habits a- 
tremely favourable to plain dealing and sincerity ; ami 
deeply impressed with the force of moral and religios 
sentiments ; in short, no mean proficiency in enxj 
department of excellence ; — must be erinced, to jiud^ 
solid pretensions to the character of a real fine fgat 
tleman. 

Let us now proceed to state how far the fa I 
gentleman of the present day has benefited fromthj 
gifts of philosophy and literature, which have bes 
shed upon him in such great abundance ; and in doif 
this, we must disclaim all idea of turning him 1*1 
ridicule by an extravagant caricature, or to let the derf i 
of passing for a wit or satyrist overpower our loTC^j 
truth. 

So great a portion of the world aspire to fgso^ I 
that it would be now as difficult, as it was before ctf^ 
to concentrate their number, when the GoU^' 
Heralds imposed restraints upon the promiscuoui' 
sumption of the title of Esquire*. The hitherto di^ It 



* GamdeD, die great antiquary, who was himself a HeraU,'ilb' 
only four sorts of persons to have a legal right to the rank of Esf^ 
but| according to Sir Edward Coke, every Esquire ia a GcndemaOi ^\ 
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tinct orders of nobles and merchants seem now linked 
together by an indissoluble tie; and, if between their 
taste in conversation, clothes, and furniture, any dif- 
ference can be fairly established, it is perhaps to be 
placed on the monied side ; for this sentiment of 
Horace has never been more completely verified than 
in the present age : " Nohilitas, sine re, projecta vilior 
alga." When there are names enrolled in the livery 
and companies of London, from which the first cha- 
racters might be justly proud of their descent, we 
cannot be accused of insinuating in what has just now 
been said, that those who have sat in the counting- 
house, or stood in the shop, are not entitled to aspire 
to the rank of Gentlemen*: on the contrary, it ap- 
pears to us, that the followers of the mercantile pro- 



a Gentleman is defined lobe one, " qtd ttrma geril" who bears coal 
armour; which seems lo be a jtnnge inaccuracy of disttDCtion in so 
profound a lawyer, Al all events, however, the cornmon opinion, that 
every IGeatlcman o{ landed property who has £300. a year, is an 
Enquire, must be entitled to a place in the catalogue of vulgar errors. 



• The original derivation of this word may be evidently traced from 
the Latin, gentilia iomo, which was used among the Romans for a race 
of noble persons of the same name, born of free parents, and whose 
ancestors had never been slaves, or put to death by law. Thus Cicero, 
iah'uTopka, " Gentileitunt, qui inter se eodero nnmine sunt." " Qui 
ab ingenuis oriundi sunt.'' " Quoruni majonim nemo si 
vivit." " Qui capilc non diminuli." 
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fession would have been still more worthy of that it- 
spectable name, if so many of them had not been 
transformed into nabobs and stock-jobbers ; a set q[ 
men, of whom it may be truly said, the pirunary and 
permanent motives of their indefatigable exertions m 
an exorbitant love of gain, which, however it vof 
ultimately conduct to a state of independence and 
elevation, is extremely averse to the acquirement! flf , 
liberal sentiments and of liberal manners. 

Licet superbus ambulat pecunia 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 

Hona, £>. Ode iu 

It would startle the leaders of fashions if we wereb 
compare their occupations to those of the cbildratf 
Isi'ael ; but it would puzzle many, perhaps, who figns 
away in a distinguished circle of society, and are 8- 
timately acquainted with the habits of what is cot 
monly called the worH to find what more they (k 
^^ than sit to eat, drink, and rise to play*«" Ate 
havin^^.made the grand tour, more like a courier thi I 
A traveller, the next step in the career of a fine geo* 
tleman is, to commence senator. To expect evo] 
man who takes his seat in the House of Lords or Oo^ 
mons should postess eloquence suflEkient to mamAi ' 

* Exodus, chap. zzxii» 



his character as a debater, would be doubtless the acme 
of absurdity: but assuredly it is not very unreasonable 
to require, especially at this momentous crisis, that 
the young and fashipnabte mutes of those assemblies 
should be more conversant in the Ian s of their country 
than in those of Newmarket or Brookes's ; should 
sometimes think, that other qualifications are indis- 
pensably necessary for the guardians of the lives and 
liberty of millions, than the skill to play at whrst and 
to calculate the odds. Certainly, in the tremendous 
situation in which this country is placed, it is no great 
stretch of indignation to declare, that we cannot even ex- 
cuse the fine gentleman regarding the senate as a mere 
coffee-house or place of lounge, however we may over- 
look his indifference to its important decisions. 

Profoundly ignorant as he is in the whole science of 
politics, in that of dancing, boxing, and driving, 
he can display a knowledge, zeal, and activity, which 
entitle him to a character 

" Above all Creel:, above all Roman fame." 

But a deep, broad, 3nd permanent line of distinction 
must be drawn between the fine gentleman of that 
first nation and him of the present day, in the mul- 
tiplicity of their accomplishments; since, stran<;e to 
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relate, the former had an art of uniting, what tlie 
latter has not yet found out even in this age of genius 
aud discovery, — the seemingly repugnant attainments 
of dancing and philosophy, boxing and poetry, driving 
and oratory. 

Poetry, from time immemorial, has been considered 
the classical reading of the fine gentleman ; but it is 
very doubtful to us, whether the Sybarite of the 
present day has any relish for it, at least for its higher 
flights; since we may fairly presume, that he who 
proscribes from his table all topica of conversation 
except those relative to cards, dice, or horse-racing, 
will more aflect the composition of a Little, than a 
Cowper, — while the pages of such dull and uninformed 
writers as Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, should he 
happen by chance to cast his eye upon them, would 
be sure to operate upon his spirits as a Sirocco wind*'- 

The stage is justly regarded as the school of elegant 
criticism ; but according to the canons of haut ton, a 
tale of sorrow is to produce no other efiect upon the 

" Tlie ennui, if we may be permilled lo use this word, with which 
1 Neapolitan is inspired during rhe continuance of a Sirocco, or 9outb- 
nst wind, is said to be w great a^ almost to extinguish pasajou, — See' 
Brydoae's Tour, vol. I. ji. 4- Kotzebue, whose love of paradoxes and 
singular opinions is as conspicuous as his egotism, alTects, in liis account 
«r Naples, to find this wind vastly agreeable asd invigorating. 



I 
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fine gentlemen tlian a sneer of derision, or a com- 
placent survey of the folds of their coats ; and by tlie 
same wretched perversion of taste and feelings, a coarse 
joke, or an impertinent piece of buffoonery, is to be 
applauded till they " almost split the ears of thdl 
groundlings." 

Politeness, in days of yore, was connected perhaps 1 

»with too many arts to be graceful or easy ; but surely 
that was preferable to the unbounded freedom of be- 
haviour and kind of determined air now assumed by 
the fine gentleman. Il is but justice, however, to 
him to admit, that no small share of this change must 
be attributed to the other sex. There was a time, 

■ when a woman of exalted rank would not have mis- 
. 'taken effrontery for dignity, or despised modesty as n 
vulgar virtue ; but now, every thing is sacrificed to the 
love of notoriety. If then a lady should happen to be 

I offended with some of the double entendrts which 
assail her ears from the mouths of these fine gen- 
tlemen, or with their impudent air or look, or should 
take no great liking to hear her best friends pulled to 
pieces, all of which circumstances we allow are ex- 
tremely improbable, there is surely no right to com- 
plain of an evil which she has so largely contributed 
to bring about. 
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The marriage knot is never drawn by the fine gen- 
tleman unless to repair hts fortunesi Mi»o¥ d^fwt (ihiwH^ ; 
while all his temjerest sympathies are reserved for his 
BMslress, who constitutes as essential a part of his es- 
tablishment as his hordes and carriages. Acquaintances 
the fine gentleman has in great abundance, but friends 
none; for independent of the absurdity of loving an 
object which we cannot esteem, who would court the 

ft 

affections of so dangerous and capricious a being as a 
fine gentleman? — since such arei the stjo^tim^nts of honor 
which his erroneous notions of gentility have instilled 
into him, that it would be ^s impossibly for him, oi^ 
/iny slight or unintentional ofience from his friend, to 
substitute the benevolcint deiigbt of forgiveness for 
the savage glory of stiming a pistol at his hqad, as it 
w'ould be for a wild set of visionaries; to become ^t once 
rational and practical in their schemes of improyeincnt. 
While he is so completely the child of caprioe, that 
what to-day constituted his chief pleasure, wiU to- 
morrow be insupportable and tormenting to him, thus 
flying from one exti^me to another, he exhibits, by 
turns, all the inconsistencies of human natuie. If 
such be the summer, what must the autumn of a fine 
gentleman's life disclose? — a hideous void, which 
cannot be filled up with new pleasures lOi; sensual 
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gratifications, while all those marks of esteem and 
veneration 

<* Which should accompany old age, 

^* As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

" He must not look to have ; but in their stead,'' 

the silent contempt and derision of his children and 
dependants, and the open hatred of all those who are 
not afraid to practise the most unfashionable virtues 
in the most fashionable societies. 
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ESSAY vm. 



ON BASTARDS. 



THAT there is a reigning quality in every age, has 
been demonstrated by the exploring genius of history. 
If we turn to the annals of antiquity, we shall discover 
that heroism and cowardice, oeconomy and dissipation, 
have been, by turns, the distinguishing characteristics 
of the states of Greece and Italy. Much, however, as 
we are addicted to extol the past at the expence of the 
present times, the remark may be safely hazarded, that 
human natui^e is the same in all ages : the benevolent 
sentiments of affection and friendship, the angry 
passions of jealousy and envy, and the detestable ones 
of malice, hatred, and rage, alike possess the breast of 
the Hottentot and the European. The character of man- 
kind has, indeed, been always compounded of a mix- 
ture of virtues and vices, though at different periods 
they have appeared under different forms ; but upon 
the general character of a particular nation, its govern-^ 
ment unquestionably possesses a considerable influence. 
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since it would be the must striking of all political 
anomalies, for the rulers of the state to be wise and 
virtuous, and the people ignorant and pioBigate. 

Every man who has looked upon the late debates in 
the great council of this nation, will feel no hesitation 
to avow, that the present age has but small pretensions 
ito that character of dtvoted patriotism which marked 
tiie actions, of an early Roman. The sense of a dan- 
ger, the most unprecedented and unparalleled that 
ever menaced this cougj^, instead of terminating 
party dissensions, seems to have rekindled them with 
greater fury tlian ever. No, the balance of Europe 
will sooner he restored, than an union of councils for 
the public good take place between the leaders of op- 
position and those of administration. 

Some writers have ventured to declare, that selfish- 
ness is the ruling principle of this age ; others, with 
more confidence, have affirmed it to be luxury, and 
have brought forward several instances in support of 
^heir peremptory decision ; but as it is the part of true 
wisdom to be careful in erecting general theories on a 
few particular observations or appearances, we see 
every reason, from an examination of the particular 
. cases adduced by them, to consider such views as hasty 
md erroneous, and to concur with those who think that 
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libertinism is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
present age. . 

In coinciding) ho^ivseyer, with this conclusion, we 
' are fully sensible that it admits of no tmall modifica- 
tion and restrktion ; yet it is <^rtainly to be preferred 
to those ' which hav« determined the character of th^ 
presient age to be that of selfishness or luxury. - Upon, 
the supposition, therefore, that the majority in the 
low, middle, and high stations of life in this cduntry, 
are .actuated by the dreadful vice of libertinism, (and 
many facts Unfortunately exist to prove, that this hy- 
pothesis is founded on the basis of truth,) we are 
naturally led to the consideiiation of the peculiar state 
of^ those persons denominated Bastards— a theme 
which may be said • to come home to the fi^elings of 
almost every man. 

According to the calculation of Dr* Golquhoun, in 
his treatise on Indigence, it appears that the number 
of persons who are suppcMrted wholly or pardy by tAke 
bounty of others, amounts to mxare thaoi a milli()n. ' ]f 
this computation be just, and it seetns tX)oWellfoiimied 
to excite any ^mspicion of fnaccuiqkcy, We may fairly 
^timate, that a great .part of this nselahcholy catalogue 
is swelled by those whose spurious birth 'deprives 
them of all rights of society, and upon whoiie 4fifii;- 
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fortunes, ivhichthey owe not to their own follies and 
vices, but to the crimes of their parents, the most 
opprobiou^ epithets have been thrown, in almost every 

* 

nation and every age. 

But before we proceed to survey the condition of 
Bastards, and express our wishes that the legislature 
would adopt measures that should re-adjust or re- 
model some of the existing statutes relative to that 
description of persons, (for assuredly the attempt may 
be made without infringing upon any of those proud 
distinctions which are regarded as the appendages of 
chastity,) a cursory review of the situation of Bastards 
in aacient times will not perhaps be here misplaced. 

From th^ days of Homer down to the present times, 
a mark of iiifamy, more or less, has been affixed upon 
the issue of concubiilage : It is true, indeed, that in the 
earliest periods, instances have occurred, of natural 
children being preferred to, or at least being put on an 
equal footing with, the offspring of marriage ; but wc 
may £urly assign the origin of such conduct in the 
father, to .the concubine having taken an entire hold of 
bis affections by her beauty, or.au amiable disposition, 
superior to that of his Avife. Under such circumstances 
we may suppose Telamon to be actuated, when he 
declared his son X^^cer worthy of a seat at his table, 
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vt( tovra mOo»*, although a Bastard. This solitary ex* 
ample, or even that of naturaU children succeeding 
to their fathers' kingdoms, in cases chiefly, however^ 
of failure in legitimate issue, cannot therefore be 
urged as a just reason for rejecting the belief of ^ prac- 
tice which has been confirmed by the whole course of 
antiquity. 

If we turn our eyes towards the republics of 
Athens and Rome, we shall not fail to discover, that 
the laws made against Bastards were well calculated to 
inspire the minds of the people with a deep and last* 
ing respect for the institution of marriage. According 
to the jurisprudence of Solon, the Athenian Bastard 
was declared incapable of assuming the ' name of his 
father, and likewise of inheriting any of his states, 
and was most rigorously excluded from any intei^ 
ference in the affairs of government. Still farther to. 
widen the distinction between the offspring of the 
concubine and that of the wife, it was established by 
the same lawgiver, that those who had no legitimate 
sons, should be compelled to give their estates to their 
daughters: some faint traces, however, of commi'* 

* See Iliad, Lib. viii. line 2S4. 
i In tke Odyssey, Ulysses avows himself to be the son of a concubine. 



scfntioii for tlielr condition are discoverable in one of 
Solon's laws, which allowed them a thousand drach- 
mas, or five Attic pounds. The prototype of this J 
institution raay be found in the twcnty-iifth chapter of 
Genesis : " And Abraham gave all that he had unto 
Isaac ; but unto the sons of the concubhies which Abra- 
ham had, Abraham gave gifts*." The benevolence, 
and equity of Solon are also equally to be applauded, 
when he exempted natural children from all obligation. 
tp relieve their parents, on the just ground, that not 
hope of a progeny, but the indulgence of their 
sensual passions, was the sole motive which led them to 
form an iilicit-i- connection. Instances, however, can 
be produced where the stern spirit of the law in 
Athens has been softened in favour of Bastards. It is 
recorded by Aristotle, in his Politics, that sometimes 



• Genesis, xxv. 5, 6. A Bastard, by the law of Moses, was ex- 

ptl led from ihe congregaiiQn of Israel.— See D«u(eranoniy, xxiii. 2.— 
When tlie Judges, however, governed the Israeliws, ihe birth of chil- 
dren who proceeded from unlawful commerce, could not have been 
looked upon as scandalous : fur we read, that Gideon had a son nlled 
Abimelech, hy a concubine, who had even been his servant, and that 
this son became ting of Sichem after his death. — Judges, chap. viii. 
T. 30, 31" — cb>p-M,v.6, 18. — " Non enim vetitus eo teniporcconcu- 
binatus," observes Croliua on thispassa^e, "neque cuncubiua amalroQi, 
I uiti dignitate dislabat." 



.h, in Solone. 
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the people admitted these unhappy outcasts into the 
number of citizens, in order to increase their power in 
opposition to the great^. And we have a remarkable 
proof of the ascendancy which that eloquent states* 
man, Pericles, obtained over the minds of the Athe- 
nians, when he could first persuade them to revive the 
law introduced by Solon, viz. that the rights and 
honour of a citizen should be exclusively confined to 
those whose parents had before possessed them, and 
afterwards, in favour of his own natural children, to 
cancel it. 

Such was . the condition of Bastards in th« first 
state of ancient Greece. And if we contemplate 
the Roman code of laws, the same oppression, the 
same exclusion from the rights of society, will be 
found to mark their wretched destiny. Between the 
tables of Solon, and those of the Decemvirs, some 
^riking similarities may be traced : although, perhaps, 
in the great and fundamental parts of their system they 
widely differed. But when Gicerof hesitates not to avow, 
that the laws of the twelve tables are to be preferred 
to whole libraries of the philosophers, and affects to 

* Lib. VI. cap. iv, 
+ See De Oratore, Lib. i« and De Legibus, tib. ii. 
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contemn the Athenian legislator, it might be reason- 
ably expected, that l/ie rule of right, and the fountain 
of all public and private justice, for so those tables are 
styled by Tacitns* and Livy+ should contain some 
positive injunctions, which fixed the condition of Bas- 
tards in the scale of political beings ; but no such trait 
of justice appears upon the face of them. The son of 
a prostitute, says the law, is to be excluded from the 
rights of the people$. The only act of benevolence 
which extended towards his state, and this is destitute 
of all pretensions to originality. If we may credit the 
8tory§ of the tables of the Decemvirs being borrowed 
from the laws of Solon, is that which bears an exact 
inity to a former quoted maxim of Grecian jurispru- 



• Annalia, Lib. iii. cap. xxviii. 
4 Hist. Rom. Lib. iii. cap. xxxW. 



X En iceretrice natus, ne concionetur. — Quinlilian, Lib. wji. The 
reader must not here confound the son of the concubiae with (hat of the 
prostitute ; since the formei; might be legitimated, and succeed to die 
sixth pan of the inheritance of his putative father. This commerce 
was therefore deemed an inferior sort of marriage. 

(t Livy believes tliac three distinguished personages visited Athens, 
under the administration of Pericles, for the abovemenlioned purpose. — 
Hitt. Rom. Lib. viu. S<t the talisfaclory reojoiw aiiigned by Gibbon 
for rejeding ihU embatiy, Thi Decline and fall of the Roman Ent' 
pire, m. VIU. p. 8, 9- 
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flence, namely, that the Bastard shall not be obliged 
to toil for the subsistence of his uncertain father. It is. 

« • • * • ' . w 

however, incumbent upon us to add, that although the 
old Roman laws shewed no favour to natural children,, 
in the reign of Valentjan I. a father was permitted to 
leave a small part of his fortune to his natural children^ 
and that this indulgence was confirmed by the huraa* 
iiity and justice of Theodosius the younger*. 

Quitting these periods of antiquity, and descending 
to the middle ages, we shall discover that the manners 
of thase times were far more favourable to the condi- 
tion of Bastards. In the . eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries, the spurious race of adultery and prostitu- 
tion is to be seen not only enjoying the honours and 
offices of public life, but even obtaining the sway of 
kingdoms. To confirm this last assertion, it is suf- 
ficient to cite the names of Williamt the Conqueror, 
and Henry of Transtamare, and John grand master 
of the order ^f Avis ; nor did England, Castile, or 
Portugal, ever attempt to dethrone these monarchs on 

« . - t . 

the principle of their illegitimate births. But the most 

. ♦ See Gothofrcd ad Cod. Thcod, Lib. iv. tit. vi. p. «1, &c. 

^ -f The letters patent granted by William the Conqueror to Alain Count 
of 'Brittany begin thus, Ego Wlllielmus co^omento Bastardus.— &9 
Dii Congt Gloss, Lat. tU» up. 502. 
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remarkable instances appear in the Italian states in the 
^fteenth and sixteenth centuries, where the distinction 
IS to have been wholly dispensed with. In 1450 
Borso d'Este, although iiiegitimKte, succeeded his 
brother, the famous Lionello, in tlie government of 
Ferrara, to the exclusion of Hercules and Sigismund 
his legitimate brothers. Alfonso Icing of Naples was 
succeeded in that government in I46S by lus illegiti- 
mate son Ferdinand I. although his brother John, 
king -of Nnvarre, succeeded him in his Sicilian and 
Spanish dominions. In Florence the government was 
assumed in 1530 by Alexander de Medici, who being 
himself of illegitimate birth, married Margaret the na- 
tural daughter of Charles V,; and she having survived 
her husband, was afterwards married to OctavioFarnesc 
the illegitimate son of Paul III. after whose death slie 
became governess of the Low Countries, and discharged 
lat important trust with distinguished ability. Not- 

fithstanding the plausible efforts made to prove the le- 

jitiraacy of Clement VII. in order to qualify him to 
assume the tiara, he was unquestionably of illegitimate 

lirth ; and we are expressly told by one of the Italian 
itorians, that it was considered in those times as no 

^grace for a Pope to have £astard children, and to 
.dcavour by every method to render them rich and 
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powerful ; but that on the contrary, such PontiffB wer^ 
considered as judicious and able men*. " Blest be the 
Bastard's birth," was an exclamation which the pod 
might then have made use of, and found it sanctioned 
by the truth of history : but though the moralist may 
lament the fate of those who are deprived of theik* 
common rights for crimes not their own, and rejoice' 
when they are restored to them, he would not wish' 
to extend the clemency of the laws so far as to recog- 
nize the Bastard's right of succession to the crown;, 
since no maxim of modern policy is more incontro-' 
vertible, than that the title of a sovereign cannot be, 
too clear, nor his birth too much respected ; for witb 
them the peace and welfare of future generations are 
deeply connected. 

In England, however, every condition seems to be 
introduced by the municipal law, that could render the 
institution of marriage dignified and venerable ; for it 
deemed all those to be Bastards who were born before 
wedlock. The civil and canon laws were more ict- 
dulgent to the fmilty of human nature, and acknow-< 
ledged the legitimacy of the child on the nuptials of 
his parents. When the bishops, in the parliament 
assembled at Merton, in the twentieth year of the 
* See Beraardo Segai, Lib. viii. 
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reign of Henry III, proposed to the earls and barons, 
that children born before marriage should be esteemed 
legitimate, in conformity to the canoti law, the unanw 
raous reply was, We will not cfiange the laws of Eng- 
land, which have been hitherto used and approved^. It is, 
however, reasonable to suppose, that the peers would 
not so hastily have pronounced a law which throws all 
the punishment upon the descendant of an unlawful 
connexion, if the bishops, under the protection of 
their spiritual leader, the Roman Pontiff, had not 
made in that reign several great and effectual efforts to 
establish the canon, upon the ruins of the common law 
of the kingdom. They wisely, therefore, determined 
to embrace the first lavourable incident of setting pro- 
per bounds to an attempt so injurious to their own 

. and the common interests, 

L By the Germans, many of whose usages and po- 
litical institutions have been adopted by us, the un- 
happy Bastard was scarcely ranked among the human 
iipecies ; but in Spain and France he participated in 
most all the rights of society, and was in some 



' 



* Et omiiea barones un& voce respondenint, qiioci nolunt legn Anglisc 

mulare, <]us hue usque usilals atin[ et approbata;, — See Statute of 

,,XIerlon, 20 Htn.III. CAap.ix.; ind also Cete upon Lilllcton, Lib. Hi. 
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respects upon a footing with legitimate children^. 
During the first and second races of the kings of 
Fiance, if a prince or rioble acknowledged a natural 
child lo be his child,^ this simple confession was deemed 
equivalent to any formal legitimation; but the tyran- 
■nous inequality of the law condemned the Bastards 
6f an inferior station to a perpetual slavery or vil- 
lainage. After the succession of the Gapetian line, 
the royal Bastards were, however, no longer suffered 
to exalt their Heads above the level of their fellow- 
«fubjects ; thfey were no longer held to be of the blood 
royal, and every extraordinary dignity was refused 
them, except that of bearing the arms of France 
w^ith a bar. A similar limitation of honours took place 
with' regard to the Bastards of princes and nobles : by 
an ordinance of the year 1600, it was established, that 
the natural children of nobility should not be ad- 
mitted into the class of gentlemen, unless they obtained 
letters of nobility. A more fortunate revolution at- 
tended the plebeian Bastards:, by the law of that en- 
lightened period, they were no longer confounded with 
the rest of the cattle on the domains of their masters, 
but began to be considered in the respectable light- of 
freemen ; and if we except the power of receiving and 
transmitting succession, it will be difficult to mention 
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any privilege which they did not enjoy with the rest 
of their fellow subjects*. 

Having now glanced at the laws which reason, and 
prejudice more powerfulthan reasoii, enacted against 
ihe name4* and condition of Bastards in ancient periods, 
we shall proceed to consider the present rights, or 
perhaps more properly speaking, the incapacities of 
those who have that stain affixed upon their birth in 
this country, and the dutiCT^which the law imposes 
upon the authors of their existence. The jurispru- 
dence of England, as we have before remarked, brands 
him with the name of Bastard who is not born in lawful 
wedlock : if marriage, however, takes place within a 
few months of the delivery of the child, the law is 
not so rigorous as to refuse to it the rights of legiti- 

* See (Euvres de Chancelier d'Aguesseaii, Tom. vii. p. 881. 

-f ^^ In English, hee is tdlltd base borne ^ and thereupon some say, that a 
Bastard is as much as to say, one that is a base naturaU ; for aerd sig- 
nified! nature." — See Coke upon Littleton^, voL IL lib* ui. c. 6, 244a. 
But Sir Henry Spelman is dissatisfied with this derivation, and considers 
it as a pure Saxon word, Bastardt^ viz. impure natus, ut apud nos, upstart 
dicitur homo novus. — See Spebnan's Gloss — Bastardt. There is, how- 
ever, great speciousness in some writers supposing the word Bastard was 
derived from base-terred^ or laid on the ground ; because such illegiti- 
mate offipring were not entitled to the honours of filiation till by the 
father taken up from the ground : this ceremony was called in Latin, 
toUertf after which the child was considered little, if at all, inferior to 
what is now understood by lawfully begotten. 
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macy ; although it was ordained, that if the marriage 
happened subsequent to the conception of the child, 
it should suffer the disgrace of bastardy. The rights, 
if we may use that word in speaking of these out- 
casts of society, are so few, that they may be soon 

I 

enumerated. Regarded in the eye of the law as the 
son of nobody, the Bastard is declared incapable of 
inheritance and succession; but although he is not 
called to the inheritance of any possessions, it does 
appear that the law authorizes him to gain a surname 
by reputation*. 

It is the evident object of the legislature to have 
perfect justice dealt out alike to all ; and although this 
is never attainable, from the utter impossibility of civil 
laws to ascertain the punishment due to him, for in- 
stance, who commits the crime of ingratitudes, with 
a degree of sufficient accuracy to satisfy the feelings 
of the injured party, nevertheless, to keep it con- 
stantly in view, ought to be the fundamental principle 
of every code ; it may therefore be reckoned a rare 

« See Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. I. p. ^59. 

4 There was a law in Athens to prosecute those for ingratitude who 
did not return Icindne^es.— ><Seif Potter's Antiquities of Greece^ vol* h 
p. 170. How apparent is the utility of 9uch a law, but how imprac- 
ticable its execution ! 
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Kcies of injustice to deny the Bastard the rights of 
eociety, and yet to fetter him with the same restrictions 
in the disposal of his person as the law imposes on all 
legitimate children ; and this is done, when it declares, 
that if a Bastard marries under age hy licence, he must 
ohtain the consent of his reputed father, guardian, 
or mother*. 

Of the incapacities of the Bastard, the principal one 
may he said to consist in heing ordained the heir to no 
^ one, and likewise of being incapable of having any 
H heirs, but those of his own body ; for as he is stig- 
matized by the law with the degrading appellation of 
^lius nulUtis, and sometimes Jilius populiy he can have no 
legal ancestors, and of consequence none can be enti- 
tled to succeed to his vacant possessions but those who 
claim a lineal descent from him : hut the civil law dif- 
fers essentially in this point, and grants to a Bastard 
the right of inheritance, if after his birth the mother 
was married to the father. It still further proclaims its 
humanity and justice, when it declares, that if the 
father has no lawful wife, and if the concubine was 
never married to the father, yet she and her bastard 
son should both he admitted each to one-twelfth of the 
y, inheritance; nor does it expose the Bastard to anv 
^K * See Blacksione's Commenlaries, vol. I. p. 458, n 
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legal disqualification of po&sessing the whole of Im 
mother's estate, although she was never married ; an 
indulgence which was founded on the principle of 
there being no difficulty in ascertaining who was his 
mother, whatever there might be in ascertaining his 
father*. But for what reason the civil law should 
prohibit the Bastard from receiving even a gift* from 
his father in some cases, is a question which we leave 
to be resolved by those who -are more conversant in 
those nice distinctions, so often made by law equity, 
to the total overthrow of common sense. 

In viewing then the municipal law of the kingdom^ 
and the civil law in regard to Bastards, it 13 evident, 
from the differences already enumerated, that their 
chief outlines by np means concur; and it must be 
confessed, that the latter seems much more disposed 
than the former to remove the badge of infamy from 
that unhappy portion of /^he human species. The 
only decisive instance where our law abates its severe 
tyranny against the Bastard, and seems to befriend him, 
is, when a man has two sons, the elder of whom is a 
natural, and the other a legitimate child: it then 
enacts, that if the father die, and the Bastard enter 

♦ See Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. II. p. 247. 
4 See Code, 6, 5, 7^ ^* 



■ np6n his lands and enjoy them to his death, they shall 
-descend by inheritance to his issue, to the uUer ex- 
clusion of the legitimate son and his heirs; because it 
is not just, observes that great oracle of jurisprudence, 
Ijord Coke, for a man to be bastardized after his death 
who has passed for legitimate the whole time of his. 
life*: but this rule is applicable only v/hea a man has 
a bastard son, and afterwards marries tlie mother, by 
whom he has a legitimate son. This order of suc- 
cession, tliough regulated by nature, was^ established 
as a punishment to the mother, for lier negligence in 
not dispossessing the Bastard during his life time; nor 
would the law give validity to the title of any other 
kind of Bastard. Some trivial indulgence our-law also 
shews to the Bastard in the transmission of his pro- 
perty; it was formerly decided, that if he died intestate^ 
and without wife or progeny, the ordinary might dis- 
pose of his goods inpios usiis : but under those existing 
circumstances it was considered, that the king was en- 
titled to his private property as administrator ; audit 
was customary for the crown to grant the administratioa 
^irf it to some of the relatlens of the Bastard's father 



K *Justuinaon est aliquem poU mortem suam Tacere b»tarctum, qui 
(oto tempore vila sua pro legitiino habt;l»3[iir. — S« Cokt upon Littleton, 
vol. II. 24 a. 
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or mother, reserving one-tenth or some small pro- 
portion of it*. Such are the incapacities of the Bastard; 
and if we add to the list, that equity will not supply 
the defect of a surrender of a copyhold to a. natural, 
as it will to a legitimate child, it must be obvious to 
every one, that the legislature has scrupulously guarded 
against the admission of Bastards into the rights of 
society. 

It would now be the most pleasing part of the Essay 
to represent the law, though hostile to the political 
existence of the Bastard, laying its parents under 
an obligation to continue their support, until he had 
some certain means of succeeding in the world : but 
the more agreeable is the fiction, the more intolerable 
becomes the reality. By the cruel equality of the law, 
for well does it deserve to be called so in this case, th^ 
rich parent is not obliged to make a greater proviBion 
than the poor one for the natural issue of his body*. 
It follows, therefore, that however qualified a Bastard 
may be by his talents, for stations of respectability and 
consequence, unless his opulent father be so far 
awakened to the sensibilities of nature, as to remove 

* See Blackslone's Gommenlaries, vol. II. p. 506, note 9, 
+ See Bui-n's Ecclesiaitial Law, vo!. I. p. 132, note &. 
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hose checks and impediments which hinder his pro- 
motion, the abihties which he possesses may be consi- 
dered as so many curses. Between the Bastard of 
the gentleman and of the peasant, v/e do then contend, 
that a wise legislature should enlbrce some distinction; 
and not deny to the former the opportunity of reaping 
some substantial advantage from his superior educa- 
tion ; which is effectually done, if, in a fit of caprice, 
prejudice, or passion, the father should withhold tlut 
support which, continued to a proper season, would 
have enabled his natural son to obtain that situation 
for which he had been so long labouring : since the fact 
is notorious, that there are those, who reflect as little 
on leaving a natural child to depend entirely upon 
himself, and his own bodily and intellectual energies, 
as the Turkish Emperor would do on exercising his 
privilege of killing fourteen men a day without as- 
signing any reason. 

We trust, the remarks we have already made will be 
sufficient to demonstrate, that the Bastard has no very 
powerful inducement to join in the general praise of 
the unexampled impartiality and benevolence of our 
laws. It is not even a paradox, perhaps, to say, that 
the evils of a despotic are to he preferred by iiim to 
the hlessmgs of a free government; for which is the 
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more mortifyiag, — to live under a government clogged 
with a multiplicity of restrictions and severities, and 
where the name of liberty cannot be mentioned with- 
out the greatest peril, but to which he is not more ex- 
posed than the rest of the community ; or, to be fixed 
in a free state, but to see its inestimable privileges and 
advantages, as far as respects himself, rendered inopera- 
tive ? This question, we should suppose, needs only to 
be stated to be decided : and admitting the position, 
that the Bastard has just ground to complain of the 
disabilities and incapacities under which he labours, it 
remains for us to consider the reasonableness and ex- 
pediency of relaxing them. 

They who refuse their consent to improvements, 
from an overstrained dread of innovation, will shut 
their ears to all arguments which can be advanced for 
the removal of the various privations of the Bastard ; 
and will be disposed to view those who propose them 
in the light of political theorists, who are perpetually^ 
opposing crude and hasty conclusions to the unerring 
deductions of experience. Such men, indeed, allow 
their feelings pf humanity to be so completely stifled by 
the abhorrence of innovation*, that with them, this is a 

* To pecsons of this description the words of Ganulehis are peculiarly- 
applicable. — *' Can no circumstances authprize innovations? and must 
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question which has no connection with any practical 
and moral purposes ; or else, so perverted are their 
judgments by their ill-founded fears, that they would 
only class it with those which, are productive of the 
most mischievous consequences. Not so do the advo- 
cates of a more wise, just, and liberal policy, reason 
and determine; though it is the peculiar property and 
distinguishing characteristic of laws to be deaf to every 
voice but that of the public benefit, yet to throw upon 
a particular class of beings all its weights, and none of 
its benefits, appeals to them to be both unwise and un- 
just: it likewise seems to them reasonable to maintain, 
that our laws, in not paying any attention to the wants 
and feelings of Bastards, have obstructed rather than 
promoted the great cause of virtue and morality; for 
I their race, from the licentiousness of the times, is 
afortunately so numerous as te comprehend a very , 
"considerable portion of the community, no pains 
should be spared, no incentives be wanted, to render 
them respectable Inembers of the state. At present 
they are considered as little better than the scum or 
off-scouring of society ; but if parliament, in its om- 
oipotence, would frame a statute, which would give 



thinj^ which have utilily for their object not be tlooe because [h()' 
been (lone before'"— Src Titvs Lhius, Lib. ic, cap. iv. 
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natural children a legal claim on the property of their 
parents, it would pave the way to make them better 
men and better citizens, and would ultimately check or 
suppress those habits*'which are abhorrent froni the 
inflexible rules of virtue prescribed by the laws for the 
good of society ; nor does the recollection, that if 
such a measure were to receive the sanction of a law, 
how much it would intrench upon the temporal ad- 
vantages of legitimate children, at all labate their desire 
of seeing it brought to pass, since, in the fulness of 
their benevolence, the above class of political reasoners 
maintain, that the evil experienced thereby would not 
be commensurate to the great and permanent good 
thus likely to be efiected. 

Such, we belieVe, are the leading arguments of these 
philanthropists. It is pretty evident that the legislature 
has imposed such restrictions on the Bastard as are 
subversive of a spirit of a just and social pride and of 
improvement among them ; and it may likewise per- 
haps be rationally suspected, that these restrictions are 
repugnant to the genius of ^ Constitution which is ever 
disposed to reverence the principles of justice and 
humanity: but as the most plausible theories, when 
reduced to practice, are often attended with the most 
futile or pernicious consequences, it may be questioned. 



whether the evil resulting from an encroachment on 
the pecuniary rights of the Bastard could counter- 
balance the good which a mitigation of the statute 
against him might produce. Those vho, in their 
blind admiration of the ancient code of jurisprudence, 
are led to shrink from every proposal of reformation 
as wild and dangerous, or to ridicule it as visionary 
and absurd, most zealously contend, that the laws in 
respect to Bastards, from the circumstances in which 
they were formed, were entitled to be immortal, and 
boldly challenge their opponents to bring forth an in- 
stance of a Bastard being legitimated by an act of par- 
liament, bating the exception of John of Gaunt's 
children. 

But the British constitution has experienced a mighty 
revolution since the days of King Richard the Second. 
The enlightened statesman of the present day, how- 
ever strong a predilection he may entertain for a system, 
the benefits of which have been so well ascertained by 
experience, yet if some errors and inconveniences, 
hardships and oppressions, are discoverable in certain 
parts of it, his respect for that aucient system will not 
carry him so far as to oppose such remedies as sound 
policy and practical humanity shall suggest for their 
rectification: besides, we may venture to ask these 
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fierce and determined foes to innovation, h6w comes 
it, if all the laws ^n respect to the Bastard are meant 
to be immortal, that the one which declared him in- 
capable of taking holy orders, though that wa& after- 
wards dispensed with, yet rigorously excluded Jhitn 
from becoming a dignitary of the church, shoiild now 
have slept fcMr ages ? 

If then, in times kss favourable to the feelings of 
justice and humanity, it was not deemed a Isracrik^ to 

\ 

abolish or render obsolete some decisions relative to 
the Bastard, it will not perhaps be considered in the 
light of an objectionable position, evett to those who 
.^manifest Tthie most inveterate dislike to pirofiered im- 
provements, to advance, that the modification of the 
laws in force against Bastarda would stop up inany 
avenues to abandoned wickedness and profligacy; 
would much contribute to check that growing levity 
and dissipation of mind which are the greattsrt im- 
pediments to all substantial improvements in virtue and 
goodness ; and lastly, would promote the developement 
of the moral energies among those whom the legislature- 
has only noticed in such a manner, as if their habits, 
affections, and system of manners, were as offensive 
as their conditloti is degrading and deplorable. In 
Denmark, whose despotic* fitrtctute of govertiment 
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promises but little cespect to the rights of those who 
^ are doomed to perpetual ignominy by the most ea- 
lightened of all political constitutions, to its eter- 
nal honour be it spoken, it is decreed, that natural 
children should have half the property which the law 
allows to legitimate children, and the whole if there 
are no legitimate children"". May we not then indulge 
the pleasing hope, that the period is not far distant, 
when the august bodies, in whose hands is deposited 
the legislative authority, will, without losing sight 
of the land-marks which our forefathers have set, deem 
it as unwise, as it certainly is unjust, to defraud of all 
political rights a set of beings, who seem* hitherto fated 
to complain of grievances, which become more galling 
from being unpitied, more intolerable from being 
unmerited* 

« S€e Gattau, Tableau des Etats Danois« 
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ESSAY IX. 



^N THE QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE IN AN AMBASSADOR. 



THAT the French have not only become masters 
of the destiny of their neighbours, but even established 
themselves in universal power, as much by the efiects 
of intrigues as by the force of arms, is one of those pro- 
positions which needs only to be stated in order to be 
fully admitted ; and we are afraid it is not less abun- 
dantly clear, that we have as much augmented the re- 
sources and dominions of France, and completed the 
ruin of our allies, by the conduct of our diplomatic 
affairs, as that we are still able to bafHe and defy all the 
attacks of that overgrown power chiefly, or rather 
solely, by the means of our naval greatness. 

It would certainly therefore be no very great absur- 
dity of reasoning to conclude, that as it is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the policy of France, in respect to her 
foreign relations, to employ none but men of the mpst 
manageable and imposing characters^ the expediency 
of £ngland exercising an equally vigilant anxiety in 



the appointment of its ambassadors, would be obvioun 
even to those who are but superficially acquainted with 
this most important branch ofpolitics. Yet, it" we look 
with an impartial eye to the history of our late conti- 
nental wars, the events and termination of them will 
but too forcibly demonstrate, that no such \igilant 
anxiety was displayed for the general good of tlie 
communjty. 

As it is then an established opinion, that able men 
in this country, with but very few exceptions, have 
not been of late years nominated to diplomatic stations, 
to which circumstance we presume a great portion of 
the late and present miseries of Europe may be safely 
traced, the attempt in us may be pardoned to exhibit a 
short sketch of those parts, natural and acquired, 
which we humbly conceive are Indispensably necessary 
for tlie representatives of our sovereign to possess, in 
order that tliey may be qualified to discharge their 
high functions with credit to themselves and honor to 
their country. An enquiry into the causes which have 
led to that ignorance so manifest and so deplorable in 
our foreign policy, would doubtless be more curious 
and interesting than the picture we are about to present 
to our readers; yet it will be assuredly recollected, 
that any such enquiry, even if it were conducted with 
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all possible decorum, would inevitably entangle us in 
discussions of too personal a nature, to be touched, 
much less to be dwelt upon in the form of a sober and 
dispassionate essay. 

From the vast range of knowledge necessarily em^ 
braced by the science of politics, we should be justi- 
fied in considering, that no one could expect to make 
any great proficiency, unless he brought to it a consi- 
derable portion of inquisjtiveness, understanding, and 
discernment. Yet it is worthy of observation, that in 
no study have we more smatterer6 and fewer adepts; 
This observation may particularly apply to our diplo- 
matists in general. In • those days when France was 
©nly coi^nted among the great powers of the continent, 
without possessing the le;ast ascendancy over them, it 
was customary for those who were enrolled in the di- 
plomatic corps, first to become pupils before they as- 
pired to be masters. But when France began to swal- 
iqw up every other state that it could bring within its 
grasp, by a singular defect of foresight, we seemed 
more supine than ever in guarding against the return 
of past evils, by hot taking care to meet its ambitious 
despot with his own arts, and to fight him with his own 
weapons ; or, in other words, to remoye all inferior 
meti from their diplomatic stations. 
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Some persons we know, and sensible ones too in 
other respects, have persuaded themselves, that a na- 
tural sagacity and a good reasonable judgment, are 
qualifications sufficient for the post of an ambassador. 
Possessed of these, he may step fortli, they think, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, all provided to be- 
come a fit representative of his sovereign. But those 
who are disposed to embrace this opinion take little or 
no account of the retrospect and comparison which is 
necessary to be made in all political matters, in order 
to acquire that reasonable good judgment, or of the in- 
finite modifications and new combinations it is capable 
of undergoing. In this assertion we would iiot be un- 
derstood as spying, that no man can execute the office 
of an envoy with success, unless he early discover that 
decided predilection for it which Pascal did fdr mathe- 
matics and Vandyke for painting. All we profess to 
urge is, that he would assuredly expose his ignorance 
and presumption, who should imagine, that the duties 
of an ambassador* are to be properly discharged, and 

♦ They who are curious about the primitive origin of terms, will not 
perhaps think the following note to be impertinent. In the acts of t!ie 
5th general council, the Apocrisarms of th§ monastery of Mount Sinai, 
a sort of resident in the imperial city in the name of foreign churches 
and bishops, is called by the Latin translator,' AmbcLssiaior ; and Suicer 
•bserves^ in his Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, ^om. /• p. 456, that in pro- 
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the dignity of his station preserved, without his dis* 
playing that enlargement and expansion of intellect, 
. and acuteness of discrimination, which can only b^ 
the result of having first read and travelled much, in 
his closet, and afterwards looked upon men and affairs 

in a variety of countries and a variety of views. 

< 

Befgre any one can reasonably hope to be distin- 
guished as a diplomatist, or even venture to assume the 
character of one, he should first judge it expedient to 
visit the principal courts of Europe, in order to inform 
himself, as far as lies in his power, of all those circum- 
stances which may hereafter enable him to transact the 
affairs of his own country with the best possible advan- 
tage. Nor is it unimportant to remark, that in this pM- 
vate situation he will stand the fairest chance of getting 
rid of thoSe vulgar misconceptions and local prejudices, 
which if he suffer to regulate or influence his official 
conduct, and this has been of late too often the case, 
will produce consequences more untoward from being 
unexpected, and which cannot afterwards be averted by 
the wisest plans or the deepest stratagems. 
^ It would be a rare species of absurdity to imagine an 
ambassador ignorant of the language of the country 

cess of time the Emperors gave the name Apocrisarii to their own ambas* 
sadors, and it became the common appellation of every sort of legate. 



to which he was dispatched ; yet a certain appointment 
has not put this supposition beyond the hounds of cre- 
dihiiity. Upon such an appointment, however, no 
censure can be too great; for occasions will daily and 
hourly occur in the course of an embassy, where, if 
the head of it docs not display the minutest accuracy, 
both in conversing and wiiting, the interests of his 
country may be materially affected. If we attend also 
to the opinions of those who are not disposed to see' 
the urgent necessity of an ambassador's possessing in- 
tellectual attainments of the highest order, it will 
appear, that our regiet need not be very excessive, if 
the stock of his historical information be but scanty 
and imperfect. We are, however, led to believe, that 
reasoning to he fundamentally erroneous, which teaches 
I to think, that because in this critical state of public 
&irs events have arisen of a nature so totally new and 
uloolced for, as to appear without a precedent in the 
Hge of ancient or modern history, the study of it is 
t calculated to fit a man in an eminent degree for the 
Ece or business of an ambassador. In tracing the 
brings of human conduct, that knowledge of the 
"orld which is communicated by experience, will 
Wrhaps in many cases enable us to form a more suc- 
Msful judgment, than that which is derivable from 
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history and books of speculation : yet it is equally un- 
deniable, that he who has been accustomed to con- 
template with a philosophic eye the fortunes of nations 
and the revolutions of empires, which history exhibit^ 
in successive order, will oftentimes act in trajnsactipns 
of the highest import, with a promptitude, decisicm, 
and success, which will be set down by the ignorancfs 
of spectators as the effects of good fortune, instesid of 
being ascribed to the excellence of. that study which 
teaches us to foresee events, and of course to be prepared 
for them. As well therefore may it be said, that active 
life is iiot the noblest sphere of a great genius, as that 
a thorough acquaintance with modern history must not 
be enumerated among the primary acquirements of 
him, who aspires to pass the chief part of his life in im- 
portant embassies. But whatever difference of opinion 
may subsist upon this assertion, we will venture to af-* 
firm, the following will meet the approbation of all 
classes of politicians : that no prospect of present or 
future advantage should induce any one to go as an am- 
bassador to a country, for whose character, taste, or 
manners, he prpfesses to entertain the sentiment^ of 
aversion or contempt. Nor does the possibility of those 
sentiments being either just or laudable, at all compen- 
sate for the existence of this evil Th^ whole tmn of 
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national and domestic prejudices, and the antipathies 
#hich they inspire, ouglit to be banished from the re- 
collection of tlie foreign minister; or else his influence 
will be remote or feeble, in contributing to the honor 
and interest of liIs particular nation, and to the happi- 
ness of Europe at large. Far be it from us in this as- - 
sertion to insinuate aught pgl'sonally disrespectful of 
those who have of late years been employed in our fo- 
reign diplomacy; although ive shall never cease to co»- 
tend. that he does but half discharge his duty as an am- 
bassador, who neglects the opportunity which his local 
Kituation affords him, of taking a near view of the iiir 
rigues of contending factions, by mixing indiscrimi- 
itely with the heads of them, and thus of turning 
leir mutual jealousies and dissensions to the benefit 
r his own country^. It was usual in the diplomacy 



f WhJleloekc, in enumciaiiug llie tlulies oF an ambassador, observes, 
lint among many other ihings, " heis alsoto inrorin liimself ofthe face 
ind government of llie cnuiitry lo which he is sent ; the avenues hy sea 
aoH land ; where it is strong, where il is weak ; where ilangerous to an 
aemy ; what forlificaiiuns it halb by art or nature ; what the laws anil 
vileges of the people are ; what the trade is; what their militia, their 
whellier grievous ; \vhat the aficetions of the people, 
roullitude or great men, nhcthciupcm grounds of 
,e or religion ; what their foreign leagues are ; wheiber theircuuncils 
pcnd only upon the I'jjucc or the sime of the cnuniry. And hvrcin 
It be wary, lest he cause jealousy of his diving into the secrets of 
Wfaer; but he must coiumeud what is cDiamei)d.iL>tt, Aud create a belief 
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In lieu of these qualities we shall be certain, howeyefr 
of finding a hesitating, formal, and official spirit, 
which, while others are acting, is deliberating; and 
conceives that the vital interests of a nation are best 
studied and advanced by a scrupulous attention to those 
ceremonials, which, to use the emphatic words of Sir 
William Temple, himself- a master of the diplomatic 
science, ^' seems to have been only raised and culti- 
vated by those men, who wanting other talents to value 
themselves in the employments of ambassadors, en- 
deavoured to do it by exactness or nicety in the forms*." 
Now such punctillios in their consequences remind us 
forcibly of the old tactics, by which the Prussians 
confidently imagined they should beat the French; 
but before the former had even performed one of their 
tardy evolutions, the quickness and energy* of the lalier 
had enabled them to discharge their pieces, and rout 
their ranks. 

Co-existent with such predilection for stiff etiquette, ' 
or rather arising out of it, is a disposition so proud 
and unbending as even to indispose those against us, 
who might else be inclined, from disappointment, 
hatred, or other motives, to espouse our interests in 
the most open and cordial manner. The necessity in- 

* See Temple's Works, vol. IL p. 367, 
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(iced of a negoclator professing conciliating qualities 
in critical and delicate missions, has been lately so 
deeply felt, that it is impossible to enumerate the evils 
which have been occasioned to all Europe for the want 
of them. No man perhaps better understood or 
practised the rare art of living with his enemies, In 
such a way, as if they were one day to he his friends, 
than the celebrated Lord Chesterfield : in this respect, 
as in many others, his diplomatic career may be quoted 
as a model for those who profess to think, that the 
terms conciliating and dignified are utterly irrecon- 
cileable ; and how subservient to the interests of his 
country he made those feelings, and that language of 
conciliation, which he uniformly evinced towards his 
public foes, may be partly attested by the following 
passage, which, though long, is too important to be 
mutilated : — 

" Abbe de la Ville had abilities, temper, and in- 
dustry. We could not visit, our two masters being 
at war ; but the first time I met him at a place, I got 
Bomebody to present me to him ; and I told him, that 
though we were to be national enemies, I flattered my- 
self we might, however, be personal friends. Two 
days afterwards I went early to solicit the deputies of 
Amsterdam, where I found Abbe de la Ville, who 
ft 
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had been beforehand with me ; upon which I addressed 
myself to the deputies, and said smilingly, I am very 
sorry, gentlemen, to find my enemy with you; my 
knowledge of his capacity is already sufficient to fear 
him ; we are not upon equal terms, but I trust to your 
own interests against his talents ; if I have not had 
this day the first word, I shall at least have the last 
They smiled: the Abbe was pleased with the comr 
pliment, and the manner of it He stayed about a 
quarter of an hour, and then left .me to my deputies, 
with whom I continued upon the same tone, though 
in a veiy serious manner. I told them that I was only 
come to state their own true interests to them plainly 
and simply, without any of those arts which it was 
necessary for my friend to make use of to deceive them. 
I carried my point, and continued my precede with 
the Abbe, and by this easy and polite commerce with 
him, at third places, I often found means to fiish out 
from him whereabouts he was*." 

Another evil, of no small magnitude, also arising 
from an ambassador's accustoming himself to unsocial 
habits, and to an unbending and unaccommodat- 
ing tone, is the following : — If he entertain^ a sus- 
picion that some secret league is in agitation, to which 

« See Losd CliesterfieU's Letters to his Son, Letter 258. 
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« 

he is not allowed to be privy, from some of its 
operations being detrimental to the interests of his 
own country, no other chance is presented to him of 
discovering it, than- that of ofiering a large bribe to 
some underling of the court, whose profession is per- 
fidy, and who in the end proves to be as absolute a 
stranger to the league in question, and to the cha- 
racters of the actors in it, as the ambassador himself. 
Now assuredly this is a most weak, clumsy, and 
ruinous mode of proceeding: far better would it be, in 
our humble judgment, for this legal spy, a term which, 
however humiliating, may yet be applied with the 
Strictest propriety to the functions of an ambassador, 
to invite the most eminent persons of opposite political 
interests to his table, where, if he exemplified in his 
behaviour the famous Italian precept, volii sciolti et 
pensieri stretti^ it is more than conjectural that, in the 
freedom of intimacy, and in the hilarity of social en- 
joyment, he would succeed in drawing from some one 
of his guests that sort of authentic information which 
would either satisfy him, that his suspicions of a league 
being formed against his court were without any trace 
of foundation, or else enable him to take such measures 
as would counteract the effects of it. Such craft, if 

carried into the intercourse of private life, would 

<i2 
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doubtless entitle those who practised it to the severest 
reprobation; but, in diplomatic transac/tions, we are 
to conclude it is amply justified by the principles of 
state reason, since personages^ have not disdained to 
resort to It, who^ in all other occurrences, manifested 
a strong repugnance to the arts of dissimulation. 

The Athenians forbade that the names of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, who had delivered their country 
from the tyranny of Hippias and Hipparchus, should 
ever be given to slaves. If our legislature had decreed, 
at the commencement of the French revolution, that 
none should receive pensions for their diplomatic ser- 
vices but those whose merits in that department were 
publicly acknowledged by our enemies^ we have no 
doubt that the ambassadors of tliis country would 
have made a greater figure in the eyes of Europe than 
they have done for these last ten years. 

* Sir William Temple (see Ids Works, vol, J. p» Z66) and Lord 
Horatio Walpolc /'tfee Coxe's Memoirs of that Nobkman, p. 465) have 
both conceived, that the best intelligence was to be obtained in the con- 
vivial intercourse of the table ; and though the latter was a most rigid 
economist, yet for that purpose the same table was always kept ia his 
absence by his secretary. — We have been informed, as an indisputable 
fact, that an application which a certain ambassador made in the mora-* 
ing to Talleyrand, was in the evening granted to his secretary, vtrhose 
good fortune it was to meet him at a friend's house, and who, in the 
freedom of familiar conversation, had the skill to seize the favourable 
moment of urging his request. 
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In short, then, " exoriatUur Ugati" among us, nvho 
will shew to Europe at large, that the perfection of 
diplomatic wisdom and skill does not consist in a scru- 
pulous adherence to antiquated usages and formalities, 
and to principles borrowed from less enlightened times; 
but in a general knowledge of the world and the ways 
of men, in a behaviour equally calculated to soften 
national pride and prejudices, and to win confidence 
and esteem, and in that energy, decision, and firmness, 
whicfi can alone lay the foundation of successful con- 
duct, in public as well as private afTairs. 



ESSAY X. 



ON THE DUTIES OF ATTORNIES. 



IF the importance of a man in the scale of civil society 
be weighed according to his power of injuring, or beae- 
fiting his fellow-citizens, and such a piode of estimate 
is pretty generally formed, it will then appear," that 
those who follow the profession of an Attorney or soli- 
citor in our courts of law and equity, may reasonably 
arrogate to themselves no small pretensions to public 
notice. To demonstrate the justness of this observa- 
tion, we shall proceed to deduce the origin and nature 
of the legal functions of an Attorney ; and then pre- 
sume to suggest a line of conduct for his adoption, 
which would not impoverish his usual stock of gains, 
and yet entitle him to the respect and gratitude of his 
country. 

An Attorney at law, so called from attomcUus, which 
word implies, to be put in- the turn of another, cor- 
responds to the procurator or proctor of the civilians or 
canonists. In periods when each man took upon him^ 
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If to avenge his private wrongs, summary justice 
could be easily exercised : every suitor was then (ac- 
<»rding to the old Gothic constitution) obliged to ap- 
pear in person to prosecute or defend his suit, unless 
the king's letters patent authorised his absence: but 
as soon as the litigious spirit of men increased, and we 
Way suppose that very soon to have happened, it was 
found expedient to permit Attornies to prosecute and 
defend any action in the absence of the parties to the 
»uit*. 

To modern times however we must look for tlie 
exertions of that corps being called forth by suitable 
encouragements ; for our ancestors had such frequent 
recourse to the simple dictates of nature and reasOii, 
in the adjustment of their disputes, that an act of Parli- 
ament passed in the 33d year of the reign of Henry 
III. expressly states, that before that period there had 
Jiot been more than six or eight Attornies in Norfolk or 
iSufiblk ; in which time, it remarks, great tranquility 
^reignedt; but the number had increased to twenty- 

This convenient mode of proceeding was first recognised in Slatutc 
WcKtminster, II. cap. x. agreeably lo that in ilic Eoman law : cum 
usu Fuisscl, alierius nomiae agi non posse, sed quia hoc non nii- 
nimam iiicom modi ta tern hibcbat, ccepeninl homines per procuratorcs 
litigare. 
+ Quo teiDpore magna tranquillitas regnabat. — See Blacisione't Com- 
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four, to the great prejudice and inconvenience of both 
counties. It therefore enacted^ that there should be' 
only SIX Attornies in Norfolk^ six in Suffolk, and two 
in the city of Norwich. 

It is a truth as rare as it is glorious, that England 
is perhaps the only country upon the face of the .earth, 
in which justice, civil and criminal, is administered 
with purity ; and happy should we be to add, that 
cheapness and dispatch were likewise the insepar-J 
able concomitants of our judicature; but the fact is not 
to be denied, however it may be lamented, that the vo-» 
lumes of our law books ar^ swollen to such an enormous 
extent, that few purses can procure them ; and are so 
contradictory one to another in their sense, that still 
fewer capacities can digest them. When oile volume 
therefore brings us out of a labyrinth, the next perhaps 
plunges us into another, n^ore difficult to unravel than 
the famous Cretan maze. In short, such is the multipli- 
city and intricacy of the statutes, the variety of reports, 
the nicety of conveyancing, the dexterity of pleading, 
and the confusion, uncertainty, and expence, which 
these occasion, that after the defendant in a cause has 

nteidaries^ toL III. p. 25. The learned editor, Mr. Christian, adds, 
that as it does not appear this statute was ever repealed, it might be cuxW 
PUS to esquire how it was original^ evaded.^— Mote 1 1« 



obtained a verdict in his favor, he is probably beggared 
by his success* . The well-known line of Dr. Young 
may be quoted, and, alas I be reckoned no pantdox : — 
" He is redressed, litl he is undone-" 
If then the sons of sophistry and chicanery be so 
successful in their arts, as to make fraud sometimes as- 
sume before juriest the garb of honesty, and so totally 
devoid of integrity, as seldom to reconcile the common 
law to common sense, but when it promotes their own 
private advantage; we must attribute no small share of 
an evil pregnant with such afflicting and mischievous 
consequences, to the conduct of Attornies or sol icitors J. 
All general observations are doubtless liable to excep- 

-^— lesquo illud, suramum jus summa injuria, factum est jam 
sermoae provcrbium. — Cicero, Dt Officik, lib. i, cap, xi. 

4 Tficunanimiiy required by a verdict, in tliis country, Sq order lo 
mak-e it legal, may perliaps, in ilie case of an advocate blinding the 
judgment of an obiinate and tenacious juryman, be productive of much 
real injustice. We are not ignorant, that sages of the law affirm, this 
unanimity gives great credit and weight to a verdict ; but our tvise an- 
cestors, it will be remembered, in the reigns of Henry 1. Henry 11- and 
Edward I. thought otherwise ; for then, if the jurors dissented, some- 
limes there was added a number equal to the greater party, & they were 
to give up their verdict by twelve of the old jurors and the jurors so 
added. 

I These names are indiscriminately used by most writers ; yet, legally 
(peaking, he only can be called a Solicitor who Is admitted to practise 
the Court of Chancery. 
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Uons : nevertheless the fact is notorious, that althou^ 
.the majority perhaps of those who make our laws their 
study^ illustrate and confirm in their daily practice the 
established maxim, that actus legi, nulli Jacit injuriam^ 
yet the most plenary evidence can be produced, of 
numbers in the profession realizing the picture just now 
drawn. ^ . 

In proportion then to the mischiefs arising from the 
scandalous abuses exemplified by this description of 
persons, ought to be our indignation against those who 
do all in their power to form and bring them to matu- 
rity. Without acquiescing in the pernicious saying, 
that where much is alledged, something must be true, 
we can however admit the veracity of the assertion, that 
many Attornies are not only a disgrace to their pro- 
fession, but a dishonor to mankind. Nor do we con- 
ceive it very uncharitable in us to suspect, that few of 
them, on the eve of being inroUed, are mindful of 
that statute in the fourth year of Henry IV. which en- 
joins, that none are to be admitted into their order, but 
such as are virtuous, learned, and sworn to their duty. 
In extenuation of overlooking that statute in their con- 
duct, and substituting low artifice and obsequious insin- 
cerity in the place of disinterested honesty, it is but 
just to add, that the whole of the fault does not center 
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rith ihem, but some part of it must be given to that 
s of clients whose riches are equal to their litigious- 
s, and whose want of honor is superior to both. Men 
h as these, who think they can do conscientiously 
itever they can do legally, (and the race, it is to 
! regretted, is very prolific,) always wish to make, and 
often succeed in making, their Attornies disregard every 
consideration of humanity and probity which may ob- 
struct the gaining of their cause ; and always are accus- 
tomed to measure out their reward to them, according 
to the degree of villainy they have displayed for gain- 
ing their ends. 

While wealth is in the habit of bcing,converted to 

I such purposes, are we to expect that the grievances 
Irhich the public have so long and so justly complained 
1^, will soon cease? Can it excite wonder, if the baiu 
thrown out by tliose opulent wretches (for, with them, 
" quidsalvis infamia nummis") to a young man who has 
a fortune to seek, and a famdy to maintain, have not a 
^nsowcrful effect in determining the character of his prin- 
^Btiples? He must he little read in the volume of human 
^^nalure who cannot discover, that after some Ineffectual 
appeals to the tribunal of his conscience*^, the temp- 



* Let me not, liowever, be 
Iiappily circumstaqceil, being 



nderslood as representing a person so un- 
'itliaut a single sentiment of remorse, at 
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tation to become an instrument of fraud and violence 
is too great for him to withstand : let us not then, in 
expressing our detestation of the effects of their pro- 
ceedings, forget also. to arraign the causes of thejiu 

It is an observation, the truth of which has been so 
generally admitted as even to have passed into a 
proverb, tliat only a knave is fit to be employed in 
the concerns of the law. What a seeming incon- 
sistency is here asserted, and how humbling to the 
dignity of the human character, that an honest man 
should be esteemed the most improper cliaracter to be 
employed in a profession, with which the existence 
and support of society are cfo inseparably connected. 

To rescue the character Df Attomies from this de- 
grading imputation, and to enable them more often to 
apply to their conduct the honourable words o£ Rightly, 
in the Heiress, " When I detect wrong, and vindicate 
the sufferer, I feel the spirit of the law of England 

once completely and systematically lost to every honourable feeling. 
There must be stages of wickedness in the very worst of men. Even 
he, who had attained the highest pitch of hardened reprobacy and 
atrocity that is any where exhibited in the records of authentic Iiistory, 
was at one period of his life just and merciful :-^it is related of the san- 
guinary Nero, that in the early part of his reign, being requested to put 
his signet for the execution of a malefactor, he burst into the humane 
exclamation, ** Quam vellem me nescire litteras :"— I wiish I had never 
learnt to read. — See Suetonius in NeronCy lib, vU cap* x. 
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id the pride of a practitioner," vre shall venture to 
think, that the practice of the following rules would 
go no inconsiderable way to secure that most important 
and desirable end. 

L The kw in its origin was doubtless designed to dis- 
tribute right to every one, and this is strongly ex- 
pressed in the Greek word uo/xot*. The uniform ob- 
servance, therefore, of the principles of honesty in 
:eir dealings, we would, in the first place, endeavour 
to impress upon the minds of Attornies; for though 
particular points of interest may sometimes be accom- 
plished by indirect cunning, it must be generally 
admitted, that he who deviates from the path of I 
honesty, will seldom find this deviation rewarded by 
superior good fortune. To execute his business with 
reputation, an Attorney ought never to lose sight of 
those plain, simple, and irrefragable principles of 
itice, on which all law is, or ought to be founded ; 
should, therefore, employ his utmost means to 
iiscourage suits for trivial or vexatious demands ; he 
lould manifest himself so great a lover of truth, 
to set his face decidedly against the production of 
lOse sort of witnesses, who are disposed to think that 1 
lie is pardonable, if it be serviceable ; he shotiUI feel 
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an abhorrence of brow-beating and intimidating th6 
adverse party, or of taking an advantage of an over- 
sight in his counsel or Attorney, or of want of form 
in the pleadings, unless when he is on the defensive 
side, and his client's cause is the cause of injured 
justice ; he should not pride himself on his dexterity 
in the infamous arts of misleading the court, pro- 
longing the cause, or enhancing the costs, though at 
the expence of the opponent ; and he deserves to be 
pointed out to the scorn and execration of every honest 
man, if he encourages an appeal from court to court, 
without having the strongest conviction on his mind, 
that the decision was completely unsatisfactory in the 
point of substantial justice. To be true also to his 
own fame, and to the sacred rules of justice, if, while 
the suit is pending, he should discover tliat his client's 
claim or defence is ill-grounded, he ought not to shrink 
from delivering it as his decisive opinion, that the suit 
should be dropped against his adversary ; and with the 
same explicit plainness he should add, if such adversary 
be poor or aggrieved by having his just right withheld 
from him, that ample remuneration is strictly his due. 
It might likewise be fairly said, that he was hostile to 
every principle of humanity who did not advise his 
client to be merciful, when the law had securely fixed 
him on the vantage Eround, 
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} In all cnminal prosecutions an Attorney ought ever 
to keep in mind, that though it is a primary part of 
his duty to be prompt and resolute agninst hardened 
and daring offenders, he is not less bound to ab- 
stain from employing all reprehensible expedients for 
their condemnation. In giving advice on mortgages, 
or in any pecuniary concerns, he would deservedly 
have much odium to bear, who is not earnest from 
motives of compassion alone, abstracted from all legal 
considerations, in discountenancing usury, and every 
improper advantage taken of the necessitous. When 
the debtor is insolvent, it is the obvious duty of the 
Attorney to promote equality in the distribution of 
his effects among those who are entitled to them ; and 
when it is clear that a man has fallen into poverty by 
an unavoidable series of misfortunes, that circumstance 
ought to operate upon the Attorney, and call him to 
step forward voluntarily, in mitigating any excess of 
persecution and hostility on the part of his creditors. 

An Attorney who cannot preserve a profound secrecy 
in settlements, and in family transactions, may be con- 
sidered as guilty not only of one of those improprieties 
which are the objects of simple disapprobation, but 
of one of those acts which entitle him to meet the 
severest reprehension from the afflicting, and often- 
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' times fatal consequences^ lyhich such a violation of 
trust occasions. 

That many wives, daughters, and sons, have well- 
grounded reasons to deplore, deeply to deplore, the 
commanding influence possessed by Attornies over 
their husbands and parents in the disposition of their 
estates by will, is an assertion unfortunately too true, 
we fear, to be controverted. According then to the 
amiableness or wickedness of the character of the 
Attorney, will be the great and irreparable good or 
evil done by him: if he be actuated by virtuous in-- 
tentions, instead of dwelling upon any hasty sally of 
resentment dropped by a wife or child against a husband 
or parent in an unguarded moment, and thereby ad- 
ministering fuel to a flame which would otherwise 
have died away of itself, he will omit the mention of no 
circumstance which is likely to restore peace and hap- 
piness between them; in short, it will excite in his 
heart sentiments of the most deep and sincere disap- 
pointment and anguish to see any one disinherited, 
or deprived of his just portion, through passion^ 
caprice, or an unforgiving temper. When extreme 
old age, or long sickness, can give birth even to the 
most distant suspicion of the testator's intellects being 
affected, an upright Attorney will take especial care 
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to procure witnesses of the most spotless reputation ; 
and under these circumstitnces, if he docs not discourage 
all artful requests which may be made to such a person 
to bequeath his wealth to charitable uses, his conduct 
will not be less offensive to the opinions of honest and 
reflecting men, than prejudicial to the interests of the 
flurviving relations. 

If an Attorney would thus discharge his duty, his 
profession would then command that respect which it 
really deserves; and the justice of the complaint be 
no longer recognized, at least be confined to a few, 
that the prosperity of Attornies is a libel upon the 
nation. 

We are not to be told, that for an Attorney to act 
the manner we have pointed out, he has to encounter 
le low interests, the passions, the prejudices, and 
oftentimes the unjust reproaches of mankind. In ad- 
dition to these trials, no very easy ones to surmountj 
another will present Itself, in which it is still more 
diflicult to attain success ; namely, that of acquiring 
such a complete dominion over his own passions, as to 
be Inaccessible to every present and apparent interest, 
that may in the least endanger the eslabllshment of his 
fame as an upright man: but In thus endeavouiing to 
stand forward in the cause of feason and justice, and 
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to exert his utmost to serve his fellow-creatures, should 
he after all be disappointed of his reward from the 
good and virtuous, he will nevertheless secure what is, 
however, of still more importance, the approbation 
of his own conscience, and that of the Supreme Le- 
gislator and Judge of the Universe, 



ESSAY XI. 



» THE CONDUCT AND CHARACTER OP CHRISTINA, QUEEN 
OF SWEDEN. 



iERE are few sovereigns In modern Europe who 
have been the subject of more applause and censure 
than Christina, Queen of Sweden, The voluntary 
abdication of her throne has been viewed by some in 
no other light than as an infamous desertion of her 
public duties, for the indulgence of ease and for the 
enjoyment of private pleasure ; although others have 
professed to discern in that act, the rare and laudable 
moderation of the true philosopher. Her conversion 
to the Romish church filled one-half of Europe with 
grief, shame, and indignation, and has induced the 
Protestants too hastily to assert, that her mind, in 
the choice of her religion, was only influenced by » 
sense of interest ; while, from that circumstance alone, 
the Catholics saw a thousand excellencies in her cha- 
racter, in which they would otherwise have found, per- 
haps, nothing but what was calculated to create :darm 
or to excite disgust. Her real learning hag not been 
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more suspected thaa her real chastity, although the 
most unbounded panegyrics have been heaped upon 
both : in short, every great and good quality has been 
bestowed upon Christina by the zeal of her adherents, 
and every bad one by the malice of her enemies. 

But though the immoderate approbation or im- 
moderate aversion of several writers has led them 
into unjustifiable extremes, in speaking of Christina, 
yet it must be confessed, that the character of the 
daughter of Gustavus is too unimportant to merit the 
two ponderous quartos of her historian Arckenholtz*. 
It is not our design then to fill whole pages with a 
tedious enumeration, as he has done, of every trifling 

".event in her varied life; yet with such a guide, and 
with the copious materials which he has provided, we 
may be enabled, in the shape of an historical essay, 
to lay before our readers those parts of her public 
and private life which are most deserving of their 
notice, 

Christina was scarcely six years old, when a cannon 
ball, atLutzen, put an end to the victorious career of her 
renowned father, Gustavus Adolphus, who Iiad carried 

- the desolation of war from the centre of Bohemia to 

the mouth of the Scheldt, from the banks of the Po to 

« Se« Memoires sur Ghriitinci Heine de Suedei a Amsterdam, 175 1 • 
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e coasts of the Baltic, and had displayed to the op- 

■ pressor of Germany, the Emperor Ferdinand, the 

tremendous uncertainty of human greatness. In tlie 

plan which the celebrated Oxenstiern, the friend and 

minister of that great hero, drew out for the regency, 

_-]|re may discern a regard for the rights oJ' the noI>ih*ty 

for the liberties of the people, which reflects 

lonour upon his memory, as it shews his dislike to that 

form of government which invests an individual with 

1 unlimited authority. 

t At a very early age Christina is represented to have 

flrinced a remarkable thirst for knowledge. Wc are 

solicited to believe, that in her infancy she had made 

such great proficiency in the Greek tongue, as to he 

capable of reading Thucidydes and Polybius, and of 

comparing the different merils of those historians. 

By the particular wish of the estates of Sweden, a 

great portion of her time was also devoted to the study 

of the Bible, as that book, they justly observe in an 

jpxpress memoir, is the source of all other histories. 

t will not be expected or desired that we should enter 

pto any detail of the minority of Christina, nor upon 

he reciprocal and perhaps equally just complaint! 

(etween her and her allies, when she had taken the 

' government into her own hands, as the re- 
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lation of those circumstances would extend this essay 
beyond Its proper limits. 

One of the first acts of Christina's reign, which we 
esteem worthy of remembrance, was her confirming 
the title which Grotius had received from the Chancellor 
Oxcnstiern, of Ambassador to France. By the fury 
of political and religious factions, that illustriom 
scholar had been driven from his country, and obliged 
to seek an asylum in France: upon his coming there 
Cardinal Richelieu had given him a pension, but soon 
withdrew it, because he did not flatter his literary 
talents*. Grotius had, however, attracted the notice 
ofGustavus Adolphus, and after his quitting France 
he was received at his court with every mark of respect 
suitable to his distinguished merit. In ratifying then 
the appointment of her chancellor, Christina had ths 
satisfaction of rewarding a man of real genius and 
virtue, in a manner correspondent with her greatness.; 
of mortifying the Hollanders, whom slie disliked; and 
6r deeply wounding the pride of the Cardinal, by 
enabling the object of his aversion to treat him with 
all the independence of an equal. 

* The chief cause of the Cardinal's displeasure against Crottus arose 
from liiit haviiiii utnitted (o praise him in the dedication of his im» 
mortal Tnaiise, Dt Jure BeHi et PaeU, which he inscribed to Louis 
Xin. of Franee. 
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[1647-] Devoted to letters, and possessed not of the 
warlike spirit of her father, it is easy to conceive that 
the Queen of Sweden should feel extremely anxious 
for the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia; the 
obstacles which retarded that event arose more, how- 
ever, from the animosity and jealousy of llie different 
ministers, than even from the infinite variety of in- 
terests which they had to adjust. Count Oxenstiern, 
son of the great chancellor, and Alder Salvius, 
chancellor of the court, were the plenipotentiaries of 
;5weden; and greater division did not exist between 
them, than among those of France and Germany. 
The first was by no means disposed to exert his abilities 
for the elTecting a general peace, because he considered 
the continuation of the war as no less favourable to the 
jglory of Sweden, than prejudicial to the selfish views 
«f France: on the other hand, Salvius, the favourite 
■of the Queen, warmly entered into all her wishes upon 
that subject, and therefore endeavoured, as far as lay 
in hJs power, to frustrate the designs of his colleague. 
We are told of a discourse that Chrijitina made to the 
Mnate when she appointed Salvius a member of that 
august assembly, although he was of mean extraction, 
which ought to be engraved in the hearts of all kings : 

When it is a tjuestion of good advice and safe 
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counsels," said she, " we do not demand sixteen de- 
scents, but what is to be done. The abilities of 
Salvius would doubtless still be conspicuous, if he 
could deduce his origin from persons of family : he 
must then esteem it an honour that no other reproach 
can be made against him but the want of high birth. 
The assistance, however, of able men is required by 
us ; if then the sons of rank possess talents, they will 
make their fortunes as well as those whose strong claims 
of merit must likewise supersede the ideal prerogatives 
of family."' 

[A. D. 1648.] The peace of Westphalia was at last 
accomplished, to the reciprocal satisfaction of the 
greater part of the interested powers. No one, how- 
ever, was so violent in his expressions of anger against 
the promoters of it as Innocent X. for by that event 
all his ambitious views which he had formed, as 
sovereign Pontiff, of humbling the pride of the Pro- 
testants, were thwarted. *As a public proof of his 
displeasure against the active part which Christina had 
taken in that important affair, he published a bull, in 
which he refused her the title of the Queen of Sweden, 
and caused his nuncio at Vienna to post it upon the 
gates of that city, but the Emperor ordered it to be 
torn down. Innpcent prudently offered no second 
attack with his spiritual weapons against Christina. 



Several advantageous proposals of marriage were 
DOW made to Christina, but her love ol" freedoni pre- 
vailed over any temporary inclination she might iiave 
•felt for that state. The King of Spain, Philip IV. 
•mas one of those who sought her hand, but he soon 
dropped his pretensions, on the considemtion, that if 
-his suit were successl'ul, it would oblige him to abstain 
•from treating the Protestants as heretics. The court- 
ship paid to her by her cousin, Charles Gustavus, the 
'■Prince Palatin, ivas the most agreeable to the Swedish 
nation; but whatever was the motive, she soon came 
Ito the resolution of declining his proposals. In order, 
moreover, that a stop might be put to the importunate 
^addresses which she received from her people, to fix 
J'her choice of a husband, she prevailed on the estates 
of Sweden to declare Charles Gustavus her successor; 
by this step she at once freed herself from any further 
;troublesome applications on the part of her people to 
■change her condition, ensured tranquillity to Sweden, 
^nd prevented all dIsputcG with regard to the succession. 
[A. D. 1&50.] The excessive attachment shewn by 
"Christina to men of genius and learning, urged her 
•■to seek the correspondence and society of the celebrated 
Descartes, who was put in the expurgatory index at 
Rome, for having believed the astronomic:U observations 
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en the movement of the earth, rather than the bulls of 
the Popes; and who was persecuted in Holland, for 
having substituted the true method of philosophizing 
in the room of the jargon of the schools. The pre- 
cursor of Newton hesitated a long time whether he 
should accept her invitation, as he put bis liberty at 
60 high a price, that, according to his usual expression, 
all the tings of the world could not purchase it. The 
(Ufierence of climates, also, was another principal 
reason whicli deterred him from undertaking a voyage 
to Stockholm. In his letter upon this occasion to 
M. Cbanut, the French ambassador in Sweden, and 
a most intimate friend, he observes, that a man born 
in the gardens of Touraine, and retired in a land 
where he had less of honey indeed, but perhaps more 
of milk, than In the prcniised land of the Israeliteri 
eould not easily resolve to quit it, in order to live in a 
country of bears, among rocks and ice. , 

After some further delays and excuses, the philo- 
sopher, however, thought proper to repair to the' 
Swedish court : his reception there was such as must 
have gratified his utmost pride. The Qiie^n exempted 
him from all the subjection and restraint which are im- 
posed upon co\irtiers, as she presently found thcjr 
were not suited to his temper or character. At fire' 
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in the morning she commenced her studies with him, 
for the first part of the day was invariably devoted to 
the improvement of her understanding. As the chief 
of a sect, Descartes expected all his opinions and hi« 
tastes to be adopted by his disciples: it did not there- 
fore meet his approbation, that Christina should turn 
occasionally from philosophy to the study of languages: 
he could not, also, conceal his dislike at her being sur- 
rounded with such a crowd of pedants, as led strangerf 
to say, that Sweden would soon be governed by gram- 
mariani. So freely did he remonstrate with her on 
these two points, that he drew upon himself the 
resentment of Vossius, the instructor of the (^ueen 
in the Greek tongue, of whom our Charles the Second 
said, in derision of his incredulity and :^uperstition, 
that he believed every thing except the Bible. Chris- 
tina did not, however, so far comply with the ap- 
plication of Descartes as to abandon her Greek books, 
althpugh she gave him such an obliging answer upon 
this subject, that he still retained hopes of her sub- 
mitting in the end to his wishes. In the mean time 
the expressed such uncommon sentiments of regard 
for him, and heaped so many marks of her favour 
upon him, that, according to the scandalous reports 
of the times, the grammarians of Stockholm accelerated 
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liis* death by poison : but science, we must believe, 
has too close a connexion with virtue, for the com- 
mission of atrocious crimes to be often found in the 
lives of scholars. 

Christina now began to find that, as Queen of 
Sweden, more important tasks were allotted to her 
thajn those of studying the learned languages, and 
paying attention to learned foreigners. The embar« 
rassed state of the public finances, occasioned by her 
indiscriminate liberality, paved the way for general 
discontent ; and her imperious conduct in her family 
and court, together with her amorous propensities, 
rendered her both odious and disgusting in the eyef 
Jof good and reflecting men. ^ 

[1651.] These unpleasant circumstances seemed to 
have hastened her design of resigning the sceptre into 
the hands of her kinsman, Charles Gustavus, for we 
£nd that in this year she made a public communication 
of this intention to the senate. The united solicitations 
of her appointed. successor and of her subjects, who 
'Still contemplated the daughter of the great Gustavus, 
in spite of all her imprudencies and excesses, with 
sentiments of affection and reverence, obliged her, 
however, to continue for some time longer the exercise 
of the royal authority. . 
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" Some writers pretend, that in the folIoTvIng year, 

652, Christina beg:in to give the most unequivocal 
lofs of her intention to abandon the faith of her 
iiccstors: but the moment of grace was certainly 
ibt yet arrived ; for in answer to an highly compii- 
hentary letter which M. Godeau, Bishop of Venice, 
Bdressed to her that yenr, ailer saying to him, that 
he good folks of France were so accustomed to 
tatter, that she did not dare complain of so general 
f custom, and therefore she was not surprized at re- 
Kiving his praises, although she is thankful for them, 
e proceeds to express a wish, that his mind possessed 
fee same light as her's did upon matters of religion*. 
Sow this is surely a very unsuitable declaration to fall 
Efom one upon the eve of becoming a Catholic : and 

I a letter which she wrote in the same year to Prince 
^ederlc of Hesse, to dissuade him from embracing 
Jie Roman religion, we may discern the same decided 

iclination to tlie Protestant communion. 
I'Tbe strong attachment which Christina really felt 

■. the cause of letters, and the undlstinguishing pa- 

» II y a long (ems que jc suis pcrsuad&e que les choses que je croii 
HI celka que I'oii doit croire. Ce seroil ])lut6t a moi a aouhaiter que 

rmi (ant dc belles luinietes dont voire ami est eclaire, vuiis eussicz 
; celles que j'ai sur ceUc miHeie.—Scc SIcmoira tur CArUtine, 
. I. p. 215. 



tronage which she gave to its professors, very naturally 
excited the highest applauses from the literati of 
Sweden and ol" other countries; but in the two hun- 
dred panegyrics which M. Arckenholtz reckons to 
have heen bestowed upon Christina, we may in vain' 
look for her real character. In her intercourse with 
men of learning she departed so widely from the 
dignity of the Queen, and became so much of the 
pedant in petticoats, that her intellectual attainment^ 
so far from producing her any real glory, may be said, 
in a great measure, to have diminished the lustre of 
her character as a sovereign: the levity too, or rather 
licentiousness of behaviour, in which she so often 
indulged before them, must have even secretly in. 
spired the disgust of those men, who were led equally' 
by inclination and interest to conceal her vices, ; 
to proclaim her real or pretended virtues. Of this 
disposition to speak and to act in the company oI 
men of learning, in a manner inconsistent with the mo 
desty of a female, innumerable instances remain; but 
the following will be quite sufHcient to confirm tbk 
assertion : — Salmasius, so renowned for his critical 
skill, and extensive and profound knowledge of lan- 
guages, whom Milton pleased himself with the ma- 
lignant idea of having killed in their last dispute,' 



was one of the first scholars who had visited the court 
of Christina, and possessed, io a remarkable degree, 
the esteem and conhdence of his royal pupil. It 
happened once that she paid him a visit during a fit 
of illness, and found him in bed reading a book^ 
which, upon her entmnce, . he immediately closed. 
" Ha, ha," said the Queen, " let us see what engages 
your attention ; come, shew us some good passages." 
Salmasius having pointed out one of the best, she cast 
her eye over it, and afterwards said to her favourite 
Sparre, better known by the name of La belle Com- 
tesse, who accompanied her on this occasion, " Come 
hither, Sparre, and look at this Bne book of devotion, 
entitled, Le Moyen de parvenir: come, now, read us 
this page : but Sparre had not proceeded three 
lines before the indecency of the language obUged 
her to stop: her blushes, however, and confqsion, 
only served to heighten the Queen's pleasure, and 
almost convulsed with laughter, she insisted upon her 
finishing the page, in spite of every remonstrance she 
made against the uncommonly offensive expression* 
in it*. 

The moment was at length ariived when the fatigues 
> and cares of sovereignty became so insupportable to 
* See ihis 3Dec(lo(e in Meuegiana, torn. IF. p. 339. 
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Ghrislina, that no persuasions could induce her to 
bear them any longer. The many hours she was 
obliged to allot to the discharge of the various duties 
of her high station, had so completely oppressed her 
spirits and preyed upon her health, that when the 
secretaries brought her dispatches to sign, she fancied, 
to borrow one of her own curious expressions, . she 
saw the devil. In the following letter which she ad- 
dressed to M. Ghanut, upon her resolution of abdi- 
cating the crown, there is an affectation of superior 
sagacity, and an ostentatious approbation of her own 
conduct, by no means compatible with the modesty 
of conscious merit : — " In retiring from the stage,'* 
said she, ^' I give myself no uneasiness about the 
plaudits ; I know that the scene which I have repre- 
sented is not according to the common laws of the 
theatre, but a masculine and vigorous design rarely 
pleases all descriptions of persons ; I permit, howeveri 
every one to judge according to his genius : I cannot 
indeed take away this liberty, and would not if it 
were in my power." In another part of the letter 
she seems inclined to treat with a supercilious con- 
tempt all those who should presume to shew 'their 
displeasure at the step she was about to take ; while 
the truth of this remark has certainly been much and 



justly disputed by an unbiassed posterity: — " I have 
preferred the conservation of the state before all other 
considerations, and have sacrificed every thing with 
joy to its interests ; and I have nothing to reproach 
myself with in that administration, Tvhich I possessed 
without pride, and abandoned with facility." 

Before, however, Christina had resigned the sceptre 
into the hands of Charles Gustavus, an act which ha& 
been so variously accounted for by the ingenious con- 
jectures of contemporary historians, but which, after 
all, may be most safely and reasonably ascribed to the 
desire of freedom, and to an aversion from the toila 
of government; she made an attempt to place her 
successor in such a precarious and dependant situation, 
that, had he not firmly resisted it, he could only have 
been considered as her representative. She wished to 
be fixed in a state of absolute independence ; to have 
the liberty of remaining in any part of Sweden she 
pleased ; to see no change in the appointments which„ 
she had made; and to reserve for herself the greater 
part of the kingdom. This last condition seems to have 
originated from the advice which VVhitelocke, the am- . 
bassador of Cromwell, gave, when she intimated to him 
her design of abdicating the crown ; — " to be warned 
jjy the conduct of Philip to his father, Charles V. 
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after his abdication ; and therefore to reserve that 
country in her possession, out of which her reserved 
revenue should be issued ; — ^for, when money is to bd 
paid out of a prince's treasury," adds the ambassador, 
** it is not always ready and certain*." When Chris- 
Una found that Charles would not condescend to be* 
come a mere titular king, she had the art of turning 
her propositions into a compliment to him, by saying, 
that " she made them with no other view but to dis- 
cover his real character; and that she was now per«< 
fectly satisfied, that Charles Gustavus was worthy to 
reign, since he so well understood the rights of a 
tnonarclx*" / 

A few days before her departure from Sweden, 
Christina caused a medal to be struck, the legend of 
which must have excited a smile of contempt from her 
ambitious successor,-«»'VThat Parnassus was better than 
a tlirone." When she had reached a small stream on 
the frontiers of Sweden, which separated Denmark 



* If Whitelocke does not deliver his sentiments wldi the dignity of 
an ambassador, it must be at least acknowledged that he speaks with 
the freedom of a roan, especially in that part of the conversation where 
lie telU her, that ** the same persons who now fawn upon her, she 
must expect to find, when she is no longer Queen, disposed to put 
aflfronti and scorn upon her."-«-«^( his Jowmd on the Swedish Embasy^ 



from that kingdom, she waved her hand and exclaimed, 
" At last I behold myself at liberty and out of Sweden, 
whither I hope never to return." 

As the constitution of Christina was inured to fatigue 
by hunting and otlier strong exercises, she performed 
the greater part of the journey through Denmark and 
Germany on horsebact, clad in male attire. To what- 
ever town she came, the people flocked in multitudes, 
to sec the woman, who passed in the judgment of many 
for the most shining constellation of her age. The 
singularity of her dress attracted as much notice as the 
freedom of her manners: she usually appeared in the 
waistcoat, hat, and collar, of a man, with a black 
ribbon carelessly tied round her neck, and with a short 
petticoat which descended no lower than to the middle 
of her leg. We are likewise informed, (for these triHes 
have been detailed with a minute importance by many 
writers,) that slie bowed upon introductions, and paid 
her compliments after the style of a man. The enemies 
of Christina have not confined their misrepresentations 
to the qualities of her mind, but have extended them 
to her person. If we listen to them, we must believe 
that her hgure was deformed, her complexion tallow, 
Jaer eyes dim-sighted, her nose of a most preposterous 
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length*, and the colour of her teeth the very opposite 
to |>early whiteness : but in the lair apd impartial nar* 
rative of Whitelocke, we learn, that if she did not 
possess all the beauty of her sex, her countenance wa& 
animated and interesting ; " and though her person 
was of the smaller size, her mien and carriage were 
very nobk+.'*^ 

[1655.] Already had Christina prepared for the 
change of her religion, by visiting all the monasteries 
and churches which she found in her route : at length, 
after having embraced the Roman Catholic faith at 
Brussels, she publicly abjured Lutheranism in the 
cathedral church at Inspruck:^:, and took this devic6, 
which left a doubt in the minds^ of many, if she was 
not virtually as much a pagan as a papist* — Fata viam 
mvenienP. 

The proselytism of Christina, like her abdicationi 
was equally the theme of panegyric and invective. 
The highest praises were of course bestowed on this act 
by the Catholics ; while the Protestants pretended, that 

* Son nez est plus long que son pied. — See this hyperhoUad expression 
in La Vie de Chrutine, Rkyne de Suede^ d Stockholm^ l667j p. 39^ 

•f See Journal of the Swedish Embassy, vol. I. p^ 235 •. 

X For a detailed account of the ceremonies attending her conversioii| 
«e( Histary of the Queen ofSwedbmdy p. 150, 1660 
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she was indifferent to all religions, and that convenience 
>va8 the only motive which influenced her to embrace 
Popery; since, by professing its tenets, she was more 
fully enabled to gratify the wish she had, to spend the 
remainder of her life in Italy, the favoured abode of 
the arts and sciences. In proof of this indifference, 
they relate, that in Sweden it was her usual custom 
during the performance of divine service, if the dis- 
course of the minister did not please her, to play 
with two favourite spaniels, which generally attended 
upon such occasions, or to chat with some of her at- 
tendants ; or else to express her imp;itlence by making 
such a noice with her fan, as could not have been 
otherwise interpreted by the priest, than into a man- 
date for his immediate silence*. They likewise affirm, 
that whenever any allusion was made to the stupendoua 
miracles wrought by Moses, it was her constant saying, 
that she would, undertake to demonstrate the falsehood 
of the pretended miraculous passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea, by the victory which Numenius, 
one of the generals of Antiochus, had obtained over 
the Persians, at the same season, place, and manner, 
as Moses did over Pharoah, by observing the flux and 
, -reflux of that seat: while, to shew also that she was no 
• See La Vie de Christine, Htjac de Suede*, p. 75. 
<i Page 16, SO. 
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inoie a Catholic than a Lutheran, they instanced the 
reply which she made to the Jesuits of Louvain, when 
they promised her a place near St. Bridget of Sweden: 
" It would afford me more pleasure to obtain a seat among 
the sages." 

But though we entertain some suspicions that she 
never, broke out into so daring a tone of infidelity, ai 
to dispute the divine authority of the Bible, yet her 
excessive admiration of the writings of Plato and of 
other Greek philosophers may be supposed to have 
abated much of the religion, zeal, and devotion which 
are said to have marked her early years. It is also 
certain, that during her stay at Rome she paid mort 
visits to the works of the great masters in that city, 
than to Alexander VII. who then filled the papal 
chair, or to any of the sacred orators. Of all the fiiw 
iirts, she seems to hare possessed a more thorougbi 
knowledge of sculpture than of any other, and to hav<j 
been most delighted with it. It happened one day, 
while she was admiring a marble statue of the cele* 
brated chevalier Bernini, which represented Truth^' 
that a cardinal who stood near her, took occasion td ob^ 
serve, that she loved truth more than did other princes ; 
" But all truths," answered she, " are not of tnarile." 

[I656,] An epidemical disorder which appeared at 




this time at Rome gave Christina a fair pretence of gra- 
tifying her love of novelty by taking a journey to 
France. Being apprised of her intention, the king of 
France directed that his illustrious visitor shouid be 
received with great splendor in every city through 
which she passed. Accordingly all ranks of people 
vied with each other in offering her tokens of their re- 
spect and homage. Upon her arrival at Fontainbleau, 
she was treated with every distinction due to her royal 
birth, character, and accomplishments; and being as- 
tonished at the ceremonial of the court, she demanded 
upon what account the ladies testified such eagerness 
tokissher: "/r iV," said she, '■'■ btcavse I resetiMe a mati?" 
During the abode of Christina in France, the mea 
there found, or affected to Bnd, such a combination of 
endowments in her character as were never before 
united in the same person; but we are instructed to 
believe, that she was no favorite with her own sex. 
The ladies of France did not at all relish her keen and 
pointed remarks in answer to their obsequious Batte- 
ries ; nor her blunt interrogatories respecting their cri- 
minal amours. Her swearing, a vice to which she was 
much addicted, gave, it must be confessed, just cause 
of offence to many, while her superior understanding 
Cicited the envy of all. Those who pretended best 
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to appreciate her merits, compared her to the castle 
of Fontainbleau, — grand, but irregular. Madame de 
Motteville, who seems, from what reason we are igno- 
rant, to have been animated with a particular ill-will 
towards her, relates, as a proof we suppose of her de- 
praved taste and passions, that Ninon, the celebrated 
courtezan, was the only female in France for whom 
she shewed any marks of esteem, or visited with any 
real pleasure. 

From Fontainbleau, Christina proceeded to Paris- 
Having surveyed the city, and received a ceremonial 
visit from the magistrates, she was presented by the 
famous Menage to the French Academy ; and as it was 
esteemed by the literati a sort of title to celebrity to 
be introduced to a Queen, who had descended from her 
throne in the prime of life for the sake of philosophize 
ing, and who sought the acquaintance of every man 
of literary reputation with the utmost avidity. Menage, 
who served as a master of ceremonies to her durino; the 
time she remained in Paris, received so many applica- 
tions to confer that honor, that, for fear of offending 
some, he withheld it from none. This occasioned 
Ghri^tinia to say, that M. Menage was acquainted with 
a great many persons of merit. 

[165 7-] Fond of balls, ballets, and all the amuse- 
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rents of youth, and likeM'ise delighted with the cotn- 
ny and conversation of men of learning, Christina, 

f she could enjoy all those pleasures in perrection at* 
felt such regret at quitting it, that she had 

arcely revisited Italy, before she returned to France. 

Ws second journey to that kingdom was undertaken, 

9 was alledged, for political purposes; but it was only 
^ remarkable for the commission of a deed which has de- 
servedly entitled the memory of Christina to the exe- 
cration of posterity — the murder of Monaldeschi, her 
chief equerry. Every circumstance attending the 
death of this unfortunate nobleman, so strongly marka' 
the vindictive spirit of the Queen, as cannot but excit(i 
the utmost horror and disgust in the mind of the 
humane reader. 

On the tenth of November this bloody scene was 
performed, in the gallery of Lcs Cerfs, in the palace 
of Fontainbleau". Father Le Bel, an eye witness and 
relaterofit, informs us, that upon that day he was con- 
ducted by a domestic of the Queen's into the above- 
mentioned gallery, where he found her, the Marquis, 
and three other persons, two of whom oljserved a res- 
pectful distance. When the Queen had finished her 



* The reader will Tind Fatiicr Le Bel's circumstantiu! accounl of ihil 
, in La Vie de R^ync de Siiedc, p. 134, 154. 



reproaches against ihcMarquis for Laving betrayed her 
confidence, which she made him confess he had donC} 
hy shewing him his own signature to certain papers, an 
awful pause ensued, and the assassins drew their 
swords; at the sight of which the unliappy victim, iu 
the agony of despair, pursued the Queen to the differ- 
ent parts of the gallery, supplicating for pardon. She 
listened to him all the time with the utmost coolness, 
and at last quitted the apartment, having addressed 
these emphatic words to the priests : — '^Fathers, I ttaye 
you this man ; prepare him /or his death, and lake can 
of his soul." Before, however, the atrocious crime was 
perpetrated, the chief of the assassins was so deeply 
moved by the urgent entreaties of the Marquis, that he 
went in person to the Queen, to try if he could obtain 
his pardon. Father Le Bel also made the same request, 
and ventured to hint to her, that she would more con 
suit her reputation, by either forgiving the Marquis, of 
delivering him Into the hands of public justice. She 
was too much bent upon the wreaking of her vengeance 
to turn a willing ear to any petition or remonstrance 
which they could ofier. When the last moments of 
the Marquis were over, for the inhumanity of his exe- 
cutioners suflered him to lie some time in the agonies 
of death, Father Le Bel waited on the Queen in an ad» 
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lining room, where she had remained during the whole 
ftf tiie transaction; and from him we also learn, that 
Buch was the amazing ferocity of her temper, that she 
dismissed him without manifesting any one sign of re- 
jnorse for the detestable act she had caused to be done; 
unless indetd our readers will consider as one, the 
presenting him with a hundred livres, to say mass /or 
tfu soul of the Marquis. 

This deed, which renders the name of Christina in.* 
famous in the judgment of posterity, was then, Incred- 
ible to relate, viewed with such indulgence, that sage 
lawyers and grave historians even proposed- it, as z 
serious question. Whether or not a Queen, who has J 
quitted the throne, has a right to take away the life of 
her domestics without any legal trial? Among the 
supporters of this question, which could only have 
origlualcd from the basest flattery to Christina, we an! j 
both astonished and concerned to Hnd the illustrious 
name of Leibnitz, the man who, in the character of 
teacher of jurisprudence, aspired to reform the laws of 
|iature and of nations I For, if we examine into the of- ' 
fence of Monaldeschi, it will surely not be maintaine4 
ly any writer, in whose breast exist those feelings of 1 
[■•lEom pass ion which are natural to all men, that it was 
,of a nature so heinous as could have been only expiated. 
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by assassination. Some writers nve know have asserted^ 
that the untimely end of Monaldeschi was occasioned 
by his having boasted publicly of ^Christina's passion 
for him ; but others, with more truth and reason, have 
attributed it to the following circumstance : — That the 
Marquis, anxious to supplant Sentinelli, the chief fa- 
vorite of Christina, had collected all the various scan- 
dalous tales which were spread abroad respecting them 
. both ; and having committed these to paper, in a 
feigned hand-writing, procured a servant to deliver 
this string of calumnies to the Queen — an insult which, 
in her mind, could only be atoned by his blood. 
Easily then may the assertion be accredited, that the 
remembrance of such barbarity served to plunge her 
occasionally into the deepest grief and melancholy. 

But as cruelty inspires hatred and contempt, Chris- 
tina thought proper to shorten her visit to France, in 
consequence of this affair : although the court might 
be said to manifest a seeming approbation of it by its 
silence ; in the looks however of many, she read an 
Tindissiuised abhorrence of her conduct. She therefore 
determined to pay "a visit to England ; but Cromwell, 
we are assured, had ho sort of inclination to spend 
the money of his country in giving a splendid re- 
ception to a Queen w^^ho had resigned three crowns to 
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embrace a religion which he hated ; and who, prac- 
tised in the ails of dissimuhition, might succeed in 
discovering those secrets which it was his interest, as 
well as his duty, to conceal from her knowledge. 

After making some further stay in France, Chrlstiu^ 
at last returned to Rome, where she had full leisure 
to resign herself to her propensity, or rather passion, 
for the arts and sciences, particularly chemistry, me- 
dals, and statues; while the Cardinal Azzoni, her 
ConBdentia! friend, undertook the management of her 
finances, which were much deranged from her excessive 
profuseness, and the want of regularity in the payment 
of the pension which Sweden had settled upon her. 
Of a temper, however, too restless and intriguing to 
remain in a state of profound tranquility for any length 
I -of time, Christina soon embroiled herself in a dispute 
liwith the Pope, Alexander Vll. respecting the marriage 
bf her favourite Sentinelli and the Dutchess de Cerf. 
To pacify that vain frivolous old man for the active 
tart she had taken in forwarding this match, in direct 
opposition to his wishes, she occasionally appeai'ed in 
' 'the public processions to receive his benediction; an(| 
ctill further to gratify his pride of being thought the 
author of her conversion, she retired to a convent, 
that the world niij^ht think the love of religion would 
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lead her in time to become a nun ; while the real motive 
of this temporary seclusion was, the opportiinity it 
afibrded her of escaping, in a great degree, from the 
troublesome visits of the Pontiff, 

The sudden death of King Charles Gustavus, which 
happened in the commencement of the year l66o, 
determined Clirlstina once more to revisit Sweden. 
Historians ascribe tins resolution to a strong desire she 
felt at that time of remounting the throne: but her 
visit, whatever were the views and intentions she had 
of making it, was attended with the most mortifving 
and unhappy consequences to her, both as a Queen and 
■A woman. The ancient subjects of Christina had ceased 
to remember their former love and respect for her, and 
now only contemplated her as a rash and inconsiderate 
woman, who had forsaken them to embrace a religion 
which they abhorred : the Estates of the kingdom, 
therefore, were not long before they issued orders for 
the puUing down of her chapel, and the dismissal of 
the Italian chaplains who had followed her : nor would ' 
they permit her to quit Sweden before she had made a 
second renunciation of her rights to the crown. All 
these circumstances obliged Christina to return again 
to Rome ; and as, after this violent breach, every 
hope of retaining something more in Sweden than 



the appCHrance of aiajcBty seemed now at an end,, she 
was rash and indiscreet enough to say, she quitted 
with pleasure a country BUed with so many knaves, 
tyrants, and heretics*. 

The greater part of Italy was at this time thrown into 
the utmost consternation, by the Turks having attacked 
the island of Candia; and such were the strenuous, 
though ineffectual, efforts made by the Queen of Swe- 
den to procure for Venice supplies of troops and 
-^noney from the princes of Europe, that many were " 
uncharitable enough to suspect that her laudable exer- 
.tions in behalf of that republic, were to be placed only 
1,^ the most interested motives. 

Shortly afterwards tlie famous affair of the Corses 
tappened, in which the King of France obliged the 



is woithjr of remarli, that there are uo words in our language 
Vwhich have been so much strained by abuse rrom their original innocent 
purport, to their present opprobrious sign i heal iun, as thest- tliree words: 
Jmaves, ti/ranls, atvi /icrttics. The wonTAnare is of Saxon derivation, 
and, in its original sense, meant any kind uF serving man, In an old 
English translation of the Bible, called sometimes Archbisliop Cranmer'« 
edlliunof it, St Paul isdenvminated the Anare of Gluii:.— — -Every Latin 
icholar knows that the word tyrant, in its original significaiion, meant 
no more than a king, though it is now invariably usl-J to denote an 

usuri)eror oppressor. The word heretic, avkcreti/, is derived from 

the Greek verb si^irir, which signifies lochuse. In the originalseoseof 
;<thi3 term no odious idea was aSixed lo it, as we find that Josephus calls 
.tile sect of the Pharisees a Iteresy, though he himsi:!!' was a Pharisee. 
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Pope to disband his guards, for baring offered an insult 
to his ambassador at Rome ; and not content with this 
humiliating atonement, compelled him to send his 
nephew to ask pardon, and also to erect a monument 
in his own capital, of the expulsion of theCorses, his 
guards. Christina was employed by Alexander as his 
intercessor in this serious affair; and he had soon 
reason to believe that her regret was not sincere at the 
ill success of her applications : his dislike therefore Xd 
her manifested itself upon so many occasions, that 
she took the resolution of once more returning to 
Sweden. Whilst she was sounding the Estates of 
the kingdom upon that measure, she passed her hours 
at Rome in the conversation and society of men of 
lehers, and sometimes amused herself at their €x- 
pence, by causing the most curious inscriptiens to be 
put upon the legend of medals, which she had struck 
for this purpose*. . 

The conditions which the Senate placed upon th6 
Queen's return to Sweden appeared so very hard, that 

' * She had the word MAKELOS put upon one legend ; which enigmsi 
gave rise to many disputes among the learned men, and consequently af- 
forded much entertainment to Christina. MAKELOS, in case our 
i^ders have any curiosity to know the meaning of it, is a pure Swedish 
word, which admits of a double sense, and signifies tncompam^k^ and 
likewise an unmarried person* 
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she judged it proper to repair to Hamburgh, and to 
await there the opening of the approaching Diet, in 
order to be ready to avail herself of any circumstance 
which might contribute to render her negociations 
with it successful. Of all the orders of the state, the 
clergy, strange to relate, seemed more disposed than 
any other to advance her interests. The rest of the na- 
tion, disgusted witli her dissimulation and intrigues, 
used the right which she had given to them, and re- 
fused almost all her demands. She then renounced 
Sweden for ever, and returned to Rome, where she 
passed the remainder of her days, despising, and per- 
petually at variance with, the Pope*; ill paid by her 
ancient subjects, forgotten by France, and but little es- 
teemed by that nation which she had preferred to 
every other. Christina soon perceived, after her abdi- 
cation, to quote the words of Nani, the historian of 
Venice, that ** a queen without a kingdom was a divi- 
nity without a temple, of which the worship is quickly 
abandoned." 



* Bishop Burnet relates, in ihe History of iiis owo Times, vol. II. 
page 415, thai Christina one day said Co him, " It was ceriaiii llie 
church was governed by the immediate care and providence of Cod, for 
none of llie four Popes she had koown aince she came lo Rome had 
comnton sense." 
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[1686.] In «tudy* anel devotiont, in acting by turns 
the character of a queen, converter:!:, astrologer §, and 
in a correspondence with the learned and great of Eu- 
rope, were the last years of Christina's life consumed. 
Of all her numerous epistolary productions, there is 
no letter which reflects more honor upon her memory, 
than that which she addressed to the Chevalier Terlon, 
the ambassador of France in Sweden, in consequence of 
Louis XIV. having revoked the edict of Nantz. In 
the following passages of this letter, so much sound 
sense and real humanity are discoverable, as cannot but 

* It is conjectured by some, that at this time she began, and by others, 
finished, her Reflections sur la Vie et les Actions de grand Alexandre. 
It would have been better perhaps for her literary reputation had this 
work never seen the light. 

4 She is said to have been much taken with the opinions of the Mo- 
linists. The spiritual repose /which the author of that religious sect 
preached, and which then engaged the whole attention of the Inquisition, 
reminds us of the pleasant saying of the famous Pasquin upon this oc- 
casion :— ** If toe speak^ thegaUks is the consequence;, if toe write j the 
gibbet; if we keep ourselves in quietness ofmind^ the inquisition. What 
then is to be done ?** 

X She wrote a letter to the celebrated Madame Dacier, for the pur- 
pose of exhorting her to turn catholic ; and another to a certain Count 
Verl^au, in which she persuaded him to become a monk. 

(J She is said to have been extremely fond of that vain science, not- 
withstanding it was one of her observations, that for judging of events, 
terrestrial appeared to her more sure than celestial astrology ; and that 
we must study astrology as we do medicinei in order to avoid becoming 
the dupes of either of them. 
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■Excite a sentiment of regret, in every reflecting mind, 
that a Qiieen who could think bo nobly, should not 
lave testified in her actions and conduct more desire 
to promote the general welfare of society. 

After stating, that she fears and flatters no one, she 
thus proceeds : — " Are you fully persuaded of the 
iincerity of these new converts, the Calvinists ? Men 
)if war are strange apostles, and I think more calculated 
to kill, to rob, and to violate, than to persuade. I coni- 
Jtessionate the people committed to their mercy, and I 
fement the ruin of so many families, and so many 
b'onest persons, who are reduced to beggary. Al- 
though in error, it seems to me, that they are more 
.Worthy of pity than of hatred. I compare France to a. 
sick person, whose legs and arms are cut off, to cure a 
disease which a little patience and indulgence would 
have entirely healed. Nothing is more praiseworthy 
than the design of curing infidels and heretics, but the 
mode here adopted to effectuate that purpose is ex- 
ceedingly strange ; and as our blessed Lord has not 
availed himself of it to convert the world, it certainly 
cannot he esteemed the best." The letter is concluded 
by her opposing the conduct of Louis XIV. to his 
Protestant subjects, to tliat which he then held towards 
the Pope. 
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Some writers have professed to see her attachment tQ^ 
Protestantism in this celebrated letter ; and agreeably 
to this discovery they pretend, that Christina, three 
years afterwards, negociated with the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh for an asylum in his dominions, in order 
that she might more easily carry into execution her de- 
sign of returning to the Lutheran religion. If she re- 
ally meditated this design, it was stopped short by the 
hand of nature, since she soon after that time expired. 

It is pretended, that Christina died with more forti^ 
tude than Queen Elizabeth ; but the contrariety* of re- 
lations respecting that event, leave it very doubtful 
in what manner she met her doom. Of this however 
there can be no dispute, that she would have obtained 
a higher summit of glory in the estimation of posterity, 
had she more imitated that illustrious personage in her 
steady support of Protestantism ; in her zeal, patriot- 
izm, and skill, in government ; in her wise frugality, 
impartial friendship, and heroic firmness ; and in her 
enlightened taste for the arts and sciences. 

> "i^ It is asserted by several writers, and with much appearance- of 
truth, that her last moments were greatly disturbed by the recoUectioi 
of her barbarity to Monaldeschi. 
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Agrippiaa, wife of Geriuaulciu, > made) 
of purity, 85 

ijilfin, Luci), pasago from tier Epulli's 
on WojiieiL, 69 

AUaandra of Florence, her great at- 
■nls, 96 

AmhesiadBTt, French, their pre-eniincnt 
■kill u cause of Ihe eiteaded power 
of that QBtion, [;19 ;— injudicioua ap- 
pointmCDt of Engllib Ambassadari bns 
CDHliibuLed to lbs miseriet of the 
Contiiiauti fl9; — qiiulitiei requisite 
in an Ambauodur, i;SOi — etymology, 

' 331; — necessity of deep atudy and 
travel, tSt; — and acquaintance witli 
liistury rspeciallf, ESS ;— Whitlocke's 
opinion ol an Ambassador"! duliei and 
character, %ib; — plan of diplomacy 
adopted by Louis XIV, SE6;— En- 
glish Ambassadors too secluded (o 
oblaia complete knowledge of court 
intrigues, 2x6; — DhieBy promoted lo 
their poslaby iuteiest, 387 ;— coolne^ 
of Lord Harrington, I'^d;— Sir W. 
Temple's opinion of an Ambasudor, 
SIS j— the sbill aud conciliatory, yet 
dignified conduct, of Lord Chester- 
field, 9!9 i— wlbdom of an Ambassador 
inviting to his table peciona nf op- 
posite interests — allonable by the prin- 
ciples ot Stale reason, SSS ;— enuiienl 
gralituile of Ihe Athenians to their 
Ambassadors, 'i3^. 

^ntlolle, hit works allracled the a(- 
lention of tlie learned in Italy, (e>- 
pecially the cburcb and universities,} 
■t Ihe end of the I'lth century, 99 

Arria, conjugal heroism of, 84 

Jiia, degrading treatmentof women, 56 

Alifltif, Souihera, reason of bis dis- 
playing less vigor than Iha Nortbetn 
Europe nn, 119 



AtpBtia, miitreis of Fericlet ; her beaar 
lifui person and superior mind, 65; — 
coiiiidence placed in her judgment by 
Pericles; her influence, according to 
Plato, in forming the greatest oraton 
of her age; elevated Lysiciet from 
obscurity to Ihe highest distinction, 
66 ; — buibauds brought their wives lo 
her house to be instructed by her 
discourse, 67. 

Aikcni, her greater respect Tor conrte- 
lani than married lemales; causei 
assigned, 60—67 

AUomtij, etymology, 134 ; — litigioui 
spirit of men gave rise to the cm< 
'ptoyment of Attomiei 835 ; — ad- 
vantages which unprincipled Attomiea 
moke of the volnmiuons and intricate 
iiBture of English law, 937;— Atloi^ 
nies, frequently b dishonor to man- 
kind, !(3a ;— lorgetful, on entering 
the profession, of the statute ol Henry 
IV. enjomiilg every one to be virtuous 
and learned, 333 i— ticb clients a 
cause of tbe profligacy of Attomiea 
239 ; — importance of secrecy in family 
transactions, il3 

AagiiStui, his speech to induce llie Ro- 



I, 46 

BARBAmAliS,f!onhcTn; change they 
produced in maimers, B9 ;— respect lor 
the female se>, ■ cause of solteniog 
their ferocity, ibid. 

Bardi, office of, among the Celts, 14; 
Gcrmant, 15; — monumeutiof, in reign 
of Charlemagne, lb ; — moiiumentl, 
when deitroyed, IS 

Battardt, situation in ancient times, 195 ; 
laws of Athens and Rome respeeiing 
tiiam, catculalcti to inspira a de^ 
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respect for marriage, 196 — 198 ; — 
treated with injustice in tlie twelve 
Roman Tables, 199 ; — with humanity 
by Valentian and Theodosius the 
younger, !i^00 ;— more lavourably con- 
sidered in the middle ages ; instances, 
ibid ; — relieved from all restrictions by 
the Italian States, in 16th and I7th 
centuries; instances, 301 ;— demand 
clemency, but proper to exclude them 
from the crown, 202; — all born be- 
fore wedlock' considered basttards by 
£nglish municipal law; canon law 
more indulgent, ibid; — treated with 
cruelty by the Germans ; but allowed 
almost every privilege in Spain and 
France, 203 ; — refused alleviation by 
the famous Merton Parliament, Hen. 
III. i6id; — how considered in England 
at present, 205 ;— difference between 
our municipal and civil law, in regard 
to Bastards, 208 ;— how considered by 
Lord Coke, 209; — cruel equality of 
the law respecting rich and poor 
bastards, 210; — more harshly treated 
under a free, than a despotic Go- 
▼ernmenl, 212; — expediency of re- 
laxing their disabilities, ibid; — wis- 
dom of enabling them by statute to 
'claim the property of their parents, 
S13; — humanely treated in Denmark, 
$16 

Boccacio, his work on illustrious women, 
100 

Brantome, his work on illustrious women, 
101 ; — his unjust panegyric on Jane 
of Naples, and Catharine de' Medici, 
ibid, 

jBritis/i Jury, wisdom of being unanimous 
in its verdicts questioned; practice 
in the times of Hen. L XL and Ed. I. 
referred to, 9'37 

Mritom, of the present day, evince in 
their party disitinctions very little of 
the patriotism of the Romans, 193 

CJESAR, his meditated law to grant to 

himself a seraglio of wives, 79 
Casar, Augustus, anecdote of, 143 
Cassandra Fideles, of Venice, her eminent 

classical learning, 96 
Catharine de* Medici, unjustly praised by 

Brantome^ 10 1 
Cato, his severity of manners, 73 
Charlemagne^ his orders to translate the 

ftfiigs of the German bards, 16 



Ckatelet, Madame de, {>roi)cieocy m aV 
stract sciences, 113 

Chatham, Lord, advice to his nephew to 
cherish true religion, 158 

Chesterfield, his skill and advice at an 
Ambassador, 229 

Chivalry, origin and establishment of, 
90 ; — refiner of manners, and cause of 
the superior condition women now en- 
joy, to that they held among th« 
Greeks and Romans, 93 ; — reflectiont 
upon, in regard to the female sen, 
93—95 

Christian Religion, introduction, in 4tb 
century, into the Roman world, pro- 
duced a revolution in the femaU 
character, 87 ; — rendered marriage a 
sacred, instead of a political, insti- 
tutution, as considered by the Greeks 
and Komans, 88; — almost uniformly 
introduced by females among the 
Barbarians who overturned the Roman 
Empire, 88 — 89; — its improving in- 
fluence on their savage manners, 89 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, various 
opinions of her character, 247; — plan 
for a regency during her minority, 
by Oxeustiern, 249 ;— her early thirst 
for knowledge and educatron, ibid ; — 
confirming the title of Grotius as Am- 
bassador to France, ^50 ; — anxiety to 
conclude the peace of Westphalia 
opposed by Oxenstiem, 251 ; — ad- 
mirable speech on promoting Salvius 
a member of the Senate, ibid ; — Pope. 
Innocent X.'s bull against her for 
]peing instnimental to the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648; rejects several 
oflfers of marriage, and declares her 
successor, 252;---seeks and forms a 
correspondence with Descartes, 25S ; — 
makes him her tutor, and relieves him 
from all the ceremonies of a courtier, 
254; — he objects to her close appli* 
cation to Greek studies, and quarrels 
with her instructor Vossius, 255 ; — 
reasons for resigning the sceptre to 
Charles Gustavus, 256; — ^receives a 
complimentary letter upon her re- 
ligion, from Godeau, bishop of Na- 
ples, 257 ;-^departure firom the dig- 
nity of a Queen and the modesty of 
her sex in her intercourse with men 
of learning, 258;— esteem for Sal- 
masius, ibid; — anecdote of her visit 
to him during an iOnes^ 259 ; — ke r 



fiiTorile Sparre, C59 ;— sdilce fror 
the Eiiglish Anibauadar, Whitclockt 
on rciignLng her crown. i61 j— ingo- 

hcr altPnipt 1o make Guaiarua h mi 
tilnlRr king, i6i ; — mv^e] jtruck 
ttkidg fafcwell of Swedun, iliiiii 
lingular mode or traiiiling; (icr 
■ud dress, *63;— f ■ - -' ' 
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hai disbelief of the pisiage of the 
Isnielilei uter ilie Red Sea, S6^;— 

of her rep); to the Jesuit) of 
Xouvain, «6(l;— atleutiun, at Rome, 

s works of Ihe greal mailers; 

ledge of sculpture, ibid;'-jQ\xT- 
ftom Rome into Franee, and mag- 
ihetebyLoui>XIV.; 
sirirBl at Foiilainbtcia, (67; — ad- 
mired by Ibe men, bat disliked hy 
Ihe French ladies, ihiil ; — reported 
ateem for [be conrleian, Niniin, 366 ; 
introduced when at Paris, by Mennge, 
to the French Acndemy, nnd all the 

nienls of jouth, and conversalinn of 
learned men, 269 ;— -revisils llaij. 
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laldeschi, 869; — defended by 
: lawyers nnd hisloriansj among 
ji iiLcibnili, 'i?!;— he: 
irrod i departs from Fri 
esCoiiiil England, but doe 
•d by Cromwell, V7S ;— ret 
-'—■—herself up 

lispuica with Popo 
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, a73 ;-oiice more re.iji 

. un the death ofCharlea Gusiaius, 

ao unfavonrBbly receiitd, tlmt she 

rns to Rome, S!7i ;— her exertions, 

of Venice, ineffeclual, i75 ;— 

interference in the aSair of the Cortei, 

ibid ; — condition) on which the Senate 

L jiace her return to Sweden, 278;- 

■jTeinirs to Hamburgh lo awail lier ne- 

■^— --tioni wilb the Diet. £77;— pro- 

antaronrable, she renounces Swe- 

br erer, and goes bach to Rome, 

, , — witlj obscrvalion lo Bishop 

F Burnet shout Uie Popes; lait years 
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un Ihe retocalion of tbc edict of 
NnniE,ilij'li~die9 itii said, with more 
foriitudu iliHn Queen Elizabeth; re- 
i^urki, -iBO ;— death of Monaldeicbi 
baunt* her lust mouients, ibid. 

ChHreh, eslabUshed, more attention to 
ils nguiic might promote its inieresti 
among Ihe people, 157 

Cirtrfl, his definiliou of " Irue glory," 
Tuicul. QuBst. Lib. iij. 54 

Clarke, Adam, of great authutity among 
Ihe meibortijts; qnolatiou from one 
of his icrniuns oa (he puniiiimeni 



Ctetmtha, 



111 of, 9 



Clergy < 

in their preaching, one cause of the 
deiertioft uf their flocks, 1S9 ; — 
if enabled, bj suitable incomes, al- 
ways lo reside among their flocks, 
the established church might defy all 
the attacks of its enemies, 174 

Climate, its influence on character, re- 
moved by education, lt7 

Caidim Venn), loppoied anggesced to 
Praiilcles by the exquisite beauty of 
the Athenian conrleEon, Pbyrni; im- 
mense sum offered lor it by Nico- 
medes, king of Blthyuia, 6t 

Coh„, Dr. bis absurd account nf Wesley, 



ia7 
Coli^vhou 



Dr. Trealiie on Indigen 



Comedy, old Roman, changed by the 
studied maimers wliich the arllul po- 
licy of AugUElus created. l!f6 

Couiantinr, tint Roman Emperor who 
punished adultery with death, S4 

Cotinth, nolorlous for pioaliluies, whom 
it was the first !o import Irom the 
East, 61 

CoTjieillt, persecuted and terrified by 
Richelieu, who compelled the French 
Acadenii to censure his famomi work 
" Tlie did," 1*5 

Countcmt. Grecian, excelled in nusic. 
bS; — Athenian lived in a public man- 
ner, and enjoyed the most mil igbloned 
society, 6b 

Cruiadei, opportonily ibey nSbrded fbi 
female heroism; examples, 96 

Curofci, resident, — not remarkable Cor 
profeaaioniil activity. 17] ;— inferiot 
incomes bat weak ii ' 
ertiiui, 17i 
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DARWIN, Dr, scheme for amending 
the climates of the frigid and torrid 
iones> 145 

Demosthenes, his amorous visit to Corinth, 
61 

Descartes boasts of the philosophical 
spirit of women, 112, — the precursor 
of Newton, put into the expurgatory 
index at Rome, and persecuted in 
Holland, for his philosophical tenets, 
254 ;— high regard for his personal 
liberty ; tutor of Queen 'Christina, 
ibid ;— much envied — his death, 256 

Dicaarchtis, his reflections on the tra- 
veller's approach to Athens, 68 

Diodorus Sicultu, his account of the 
Egyptian tribunal for trial of the 
dead, 18 

Druids, office, of among the Celts, 14 

EDWARD I. his destruction of the 
Welsh Bards, 15 

^gyp^* ttie cradle of the art? and sci- 
ences, 19 * \ 

Elisabeth, her knowledge of the Greek, 
Latin, and modern languages, 99 

EllsUy, his remarks on John, chap. xi. 
• V. 44; on v. 22,' John xx., p. 45 

English Law, its voluminous extent and 
insuperable iniricacy, 2^6 

Episcopacy, prejudices of the common 
people against, one of the causes of 
the growth of Methodism, 150 — 133 

Eponina, wife of Julius Sabinus, her 
wonderful conjugal attachment, 86 

Esquire, qualifications for the title of, 
184 

Eitlogies, origin of, 6 ; — when and how 
applied to men as well as to deities, 
12 — 13 ; — among Chinese, Phoenicians, 
Arabians, Grecians, Romans, and Celts, 
13 — 14 ; — eifecta of in Germany, Gaul, 
England, Scotlanrl, and Wales, 15 ; — 
used by Scandinavians, Danes or 
Normans, 16 ;--m North and South 
America, 17 

Evangdieal Magazine, object of, and 
quotation from, 136 

FANATICISM, remarkable instance of, 
in a Methodist, 133 

Fine Gentleman, character of, in days of 
Addfson and Pope, 182;— of the pre- 
sent day, 184; — his career; turns 
senator, 186— 187 ; — contrast between 
the fine gentleman of Greece and of 
Englandj 188i*^Gharacterol'Uie.latter | 



much influenced by the female sex, 
189 ; — his debased object in marriage 
to repair his fortunes, 190 
Fool, meaning of, in Scripture, 29 

GENIUS, has no sex, 112 ; — b the pro- 
duct of every country, 121—122 

Gentleman^ the rank of, perfectly ap- 
plicable to the mercantile profession, 
185 

Germans and Gaub, their use of Eulogies 
15 

Grecians, their use of Eulogies, 13 

Greece, the homage she paid to cour- 
tezans ; causes assigned, 60> — 67 

Greeks, enthusiastically fond of beauty, 
64 

Greyt Lady Jane, her learning, 99 

Grotius, his opinion on the miracle of 
the destruction of the herd of swine, 
23 — 24 ; — driven by persecution from 
his country, 250 

Gustavui Adolphus, father of Christina, 
Queen of Sweden; his career and 
death, 248—249 

HABEAS Corpus Bill planned during 
tlie minority of Loub XlV. but aban- 
doned by the ministry of that day, V25 

Harrington, Lord, his remarkable coolnesi 
as an ambassador, 227 

Harrison, 'his description of the literary 
court ot Queen Elizabeth, 100 

Heroism, conjugal, remarkable instances 
of, among Roman women, 84 — 85 

Hilanon de Costi, his work on the female 
sex, 101 

Homer, hymns of, 8 — 9 

Horace, hymns of, 12 

Hotise of Commons, how aspersed by 
zealous reformers ; its true condition, 
50 — 51 ; — sometimes to be governed 
by a single patriotic member 

Hymns, origin of, 6 

INCUMBENTS, resident, spiritual ac- 
quaintance with their parishioners, 172 

Ingratitude, impossible to legislate against 
it, 206 

Innovation, .when unreasonably opposed, 
213 

Institutes of Justinum, publicly read in 
the 14th century by a lady of Bo- 
logna, 97 

JANE of Naples, how unjustly praised 
by Brantome, 101 
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Jtronh Samt, his pnuse of celibacy* 88 
Jartin, Dr» his remarks on Mark, ▼. tO, 

Zl, ch. xh, p. 37 
Juvenal, his censure of the Tices of the 

Roman womfsn, 85 

KNAVES, Tyrants, and Heretics, three 
words, how strained from their original 
meaning, 11^75 

LEIBNITZ, his defence of Christina of 
Sweden, for the murder of Monal- 
deschi, 271 

Letters, revival of; their important efft^ts 
on the female character, 93 

Libertinism, the dbtinguishing character- 
istic of the present age, 194 

Lightfoot, his remarks on John, v. 44, 
chap, xi , p. 44 

Literature, classic, its spread from Italy 
over Europe, 98 

Lycurgus, his laws respecting the La- 
cedemonian women, 58 

MANNERS, new »ra of improvement in, 
at the end of 11th century, 91;-striking 
diversity of, between nations, attri- 
buted to moral causes, 122 

Marcus, Emperor, his saying concerning 
Providence, 139 

Mary, Queen, her horrid cruelty, 102 

MaundrcU, (Quotation from his Journey 
from Aleppo, 43 — 44 

Methodists, evils to be apprehended 
from their increase greater than from 
Catholic emancipation, 1*28 ; — theterm 
«' Methodist," applied to ail evange^ 
lical dissenters ; increased to 700,000 
in sixty years, 129; — seven principal 
• causes of their increase* viz.— 1st, pre- 
judices of the common people against 
Episcopacy, 130 — 133; — 2d, doctrine 
t>f immediate and perpetual inter- 
ference of Providence, of experience, 
and justification by faith only, 134 — 
150; — 3d, class meetings, 131 — 158; 
4th, extemporaneous preaching, 108" 
164 ; — 5th, affected sanctity and aus- 
terity of manners, 164 — 170;— 6th, 
imperfect residence of the established 
clergy, 170 — 174; — 7th, domestic 
irreligion of the great, 174 — ^180; — 
moderation in religious opinions, little 
deserved by the methodisis, 144; — 
specimens of their vocal music, 156; — 
enthusiastic effects of it, 157 ; — fervor 
•Qd animation of their preachers have 



brought ov«r the people to their party, 
161 ;— questions proposed to the can- 
didate for their ministry, 163 ; — their 
dread of all human learning, ibid; — 
great advocate in Mr. Wilberforce* 
164 ; — duty of their prayer leaders or 
exhorters, 169; — Methodists threaten 
to overshadow the Establishment ; 
their influence in the army and navy ; 
their funds for buying livings, 178 ;— ^ 
remarks on the opinion, as applicable 
to melhodists, thftt every sect of chris- 
tians have their use, 178 — 180 
Methodist Doctrines, compared with those 

of the church, 139 
Methodist Magasine, quotations from, 135 
Monaldeschi, chief equerry to, and mur- 
dered by, Christina of Sweden, 269 

NABOBS, a disgrace to the mercantile 

profession, 186 
Nero, at one period just and merciful, 

240 
Neweombe, Archbishop, observation on 

Luke, v. 26, chap, xiv , p. 38 
New Testament, comments on the miracle 

of the destruction of the Herd of 

Swine, Matt. v. 31, 32, chap. viii. 

21— 5^3;— on Malt. v. ol, Sj, chap. 

xii. 21—27 ;— on Malt. v. 36, chap. 

xii. 27—28 ;— on Matt. v» 40, chap. 

xii. 29— 30;— on Malt. v. 24, chap. 

xxvi. 30—34 ;— on Malt. v. 46, chap. 

xxvii. 34— 36;— oil Mark, v. 20, 21, 

chap. xi. 36—37-f — on Luke, v. 26, 

chap. xiv. 38 — 39;— on Luke, v, 8, 

chap. xvL 39 — 40;— on Joim, v. 4, 

chap. ii. 41; — on John, v. 44, chnp. 

xi. 43; — on John, v. 22, chap. ;tx. 

44 — 46 
Northern Inhabitants of the g^obe, more 

inclined to labor than thuse exposed 

to the sun's vertical rays, 1 18 
NumidiuSt Metellus, his advice to the 

Romans about marriage, 71 

ORDERS of Nobles and Merchant^ how 

linked together, l85 
Orpheus, mysteries of, 8 
Ovid, hymn of, 12 

PARLIAMENT, Member of, how a real 

patriot, and his influence, as one, 

52—54 
Parr, Catharine, translated a classical 

book, 99 
Patriot, diiflculties he has to enconnter ; 
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opinion, that the country doet not 
possess a real one^ false, 49 

Patriotitm, one of the greatest efforts 
of, 48 

PauUna, wife of Seneca, her conjugal 
fidelity, 85 

Pearce, Bishnp, commentary on Matt. 
▼. 46, chap. xxvii.« p, 35 ; — on John, 
V. 22, chap. XX., p. 45 

Penclet, first receives Solon's laws con- 
cerning bastards, — and then repeals 
them, in farour of his own natural 
children, 198 

PhoBniciam, eulogies of, IS 

Phym^, the famous Athenian courtezan, 
so rich from prostitution as to offer to 
re-build the walls of Thebes, destroyed 
by Alexander, 62 ;.— stood as a model 
to Praxiteles «n\ Apeiles, for their 
greatest works in painting and sculp- 
ture, 62 ; — ^had a statue of gold at 
Delphi, between two kings, 67 

Picture of the times Irom the 7th to 11th 
century, 91 

Pindar, hymns of, 9 

Ptato, his opinion of Aspasia, 66 ; — his 
works, objects of attention among 
poets, lovers, and women of Italy, at 
the end of l^th century, 98 

Plutarch g his account of the severe 
treatment of the Persian women, 57 ', 
his opinion of Aspasia, 66 

PoetSi of the North and South o/ Europe, 
compared : English preferred to the 
Italian, 127 

PreUf fettered in Spain and Portugal, 
and the 'people thus restrained from 
every effort of mind, 135 

RICHELIEU, his conduct to Comeille, 
125 ; — his meanness towards Grotius, 
250 

Pomam, their use of eulogies, 14; — 
primitive, their right of life and death 
over their wives, 70 ; — vigilant atteii- 
tention to the preservation of the 
morals of their wives, 72 : — practice 
of lending their wives to others, to 
have children ; striking instances of, 
as also among the Greeks, 75 — 76 

Rmnan TablcSt supposed borrowed from 
the laws of Solon ; their injustice to- 
wards Bastards, 199 

Ruga, Spurius Carvilius, assertion doubt- 
ed» that he was the first among the Ro- 
mans, during 520 years, who availed 
lifiaself of the right of divorce, 74 



I Runic Characters, still found 
rocks of the North, 16 



in th« 



SALLUST, his enmity to Cicero, and 
consequent want of veracity as tho 
historian of Catiline's conspiracy, 78 
—79 

Scaldi, office of, 17 

Seneca, his account of the profligacy of 
the Roman women, 81 

Severus, Septimus, obliged by their ex- 
cesses, to renounce his design of re- 
forming the Roman women, 83 

Soltm, his severe laws, respecting women« 
58 

Stock Jobbers, a disgrace to the mercantile 
profession, 186 

Strabo, his account of the state of pros- 
tiAition at Corinth, 61 

TARTUFFE, Le, French comedy ; quo- 
tation from it on the cause of true 
religion, 145 

Temple, Sir William, his opinion of an 
Ambassador, 2^8 

Thatiksgiving, origin of, 7 — 8 

Theopompus, his letter to Alexander, on 
the utter neglect by the Athenians to 
the ashes of those soldiers who perished 
in Asia, whilst a courtetan received a 
mausoleum, 68 

Trial of the dead, Egyptian tribunal for, 
17 

VEfiUS, temples to, in the Greek colo- 
nies of Asia, encouraged harlots, 60 

Venus Anadyomene, the beautiful painting 
of, suggested to Apeiles, from having 
seen Phyme, the Athenian courtezan, 
on the sea shore, with no other covering 
than her floating tresses, 6i — 63 

Venus de* Medicis, conjectured to be a 
copy -of the Venus of Cnidus, of 
Praxiteles, 6S 

Virgil, hymn of, 12 

WAKEFIELD, Gilbert, his commentary 
on Mark, r. 20, 21, chap, xi., p. 37 

Watson, Bish(tp, his liberal remarks on 
the ability of many of the poor clergy, 
173 

Wesley, encouragement he asserts himself 
to have received from God, 136; — 
his definition of religion, 149 

Whitelocke, his opinion of the duties of 
an Ambassordor, 225 ; — -advice to 
Christina, on resignuig her crown, 26l 
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Whitfield, his pretended intercourse with 
God« 154 ; — address to Yfe&ley m a 
dangerous illness, 1 56 

WiUterforce, his methodistical objection 
to the morality of the stage, 165 ; — 
faults as a writer upon religion, refer- 
red to an excess of virtue, ibid. 

Women, contrast between their treatment 
in polished and unpolished society, 55 ; 
degraded treatment in Asia, from time 
immemorial, 56; — exclusion from so- 
ciety among the Greeks, 57; — La- 
cedemonian more indulgently treated 
than the Athenian women, 58 ; — never 
guilty of adultery whilst the laws of 
Lycurgus were obeyed ; but after- 
wards extravagantly licentious, 59 ; — 
married women, in Greece, especially 
in Athens, subject to a mortifying infe- 
riority to courtezans, 60; — noble gallan- 
try excited at end of 11th century, 92 ; 
and the superior consideration women 
have since held in society, 93 ; — their 
martial heroism, 96 ; — -considerable 
learning, 96 — 97 ;—- uttaohment, at 
close of 14th century, to the works of 
Plato, 98 ; — distinguished acquije- 
meuts in classic literature, in the litli 
and 16th centuries, 98 — 99; — works 
written in their praise, 100 — 104; — 
their most biilliant epoch the 16th 
century — after which the gradual ex- 
tinction of chivalry occasioned a 
change in the intercourse of the sexes, 
105; — which, becoming less distant 
and formal, laid the foundation for 
their present manners, 106 ; — example 
of which first set in France"and Italy, 
ibid; — their real powers of mind ; Des- 
•arlet' opinion of thf ir philosophical 



spirit, 1 IS ;-^-f heir character ruined by 
luxury, 113; — more strict in the per- 
formance of moral and domestic duties . 
than men, 114; — disposition better 
adapted to friendship, 115 

Wornxnt primitive Roman,, less rigorous 
condition of than the Grecian, 70 ; — 
not so ferociously courageous as tho 
Grecian, 7ii ;-^ rigid propriety of man- 
ners, and emment love of country; 
remarkable instances, 73; — Roman 
women about the end of the common- 
wealth; licentious change in their 
conduct, 77 ; — period of their highest 
corruption, 81; — fondness for savage 
"and disgraceful sports, 8:^ ; — practice 
of procuring abortions, and of trans- 
forming their slaves into eunuchs, 82; 
extensive abuse of divorce, 83;— 
favorable change in their condition ' 
and character by the christian religion, 
4th century, 87 ; — often the means of 
spreading Christianity among the bar- 
barian conquerors ot the Roman em- 
pire, 89 ; — respect from the barbarians 
of the North, 89 

Women, French, superiority in conver- 
sation, 106 ; — dominion over their 
husbands, 107 ;— often the leaders of 
factions, ibid; — corrupt morals of, and 
gallantry shewn to, women, 'in tht 
17th century, 108 

Women, Spanish and Russian, slow im- 
provement in mamiers, 109 

Women, British, present state in society, 
1 10 ; — more refined and virtuous than 
those of any other nation ; intellectual 
powers beginning to take a wider 
range^ 111. 
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THE FOLLOWING 

WORKS OF MR. CARD, 

ARE LATELY PUBLISHED BY 

LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME, 

PATERNOSTER-ROW. 



HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS of RUSSIA, in one Octavo 
Volume, price 12s in Boards; second edition, dedicated by permission 
to Lord Henry Petty, M. P. Sec. &c. 

" From this copious detail, and the extracts with which it is accompanied, .our 
readers will be enabled to discern the scope, and to appreciate, in a general view, 
the execution of the work. It may, perhaps, be doubted, whether the term 
Beyolutiotis is happily chosen as a denomination for some of those gradations in 
religion and politics, which the author has described ; but whatever dispute may 
be maintained on this point, we readily admit the apology made in the preface, 
that it is a name well calculated to arrest attention, and excite curiosity ; and 
when attention and curiosity are so well gratified, complaint on so slight a subject 
would be frivolous, if not unjust."— Briti^fc Critic, October^ 1803. 

" Mr. Card has certainly furnished to the public a convenient and florid epitome 
of Russian history, which displays, perhaps, more talent than research, more bril- 
liancy than judgment, more eloquence than industry ; but which still merits praise 
for extensive inlormation, for instructive remark, and for splendid composition.*' 

Annual Review, Vol. IL 

** In diction rivalling that of Mr. Gibbon, but with less attention to original 
documents, Mr. Card has given us a History of the Revolutions of Russia to the 
Accession of Catharine I. The work is accompanied with a concise review of the 
manners and cusR)ms of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ and is the most 
interesting, and bids fair to become tne most popular account we possess in our 
language, of the barbarous ages of a people, who are now progressively assuming 
importance in the general politics of Europe." 

AVio Annual Begister, Vol. XXIV, 1803. 

" The present work is happily calculated to dispel the darkness in which the 
infancy of Russian greatness has been wrapt, while the author very judiciously 
avoids all details, either too minute for the province of history, or too fabulous 
and vague to be accredited. All the memorable transactions which have led to 
seven rev olntion?, from the latter end of the ninth century to the accession of Peter 
the Great, he recapitulates with a clearne>s and precision, bolh as to their causes 
and effects, which evince a rare depth of research, rcyulaled by a sound judgment. 
But it is not to the bare-narrative of facts, and their immediate consequences, that 
his labours have been confined : he delineates in strong colours the characters of 
the principal actors in these rude scenes of turbulence and anarchy ; and in a poli- 
tical as well as in a philosophical point of view, his reflections display a just 
knowledge of the human heart, and convey many instructive lessons. 



** From an attentive perusal of the Tolome before ti8> and a faithful comparison 
of its most prominent passages with tbe best sources of authority^ we feel ourselves 
justified in saying, that Mr. Card has spared no pains, neglected no channel of in- 
formation, which could qualify hira for tbe arduous task he underiook to perform. 
We have not had, for many years, any history hi which more useful erudition is 
introduced, almost uniformly illustrative of the grand questions under consideration ; 
while the notes, which are uncommonly numei;ous, testify the extensive researches 
of the writer, and abound in matter no les^urious than interesting. He has also 
been enabled, by judicmus collation, and reference to autkorities before little known* 
to detect the errors of preceding writers, and to expose some remarkable mistakes. 
But above all, the author is entitled to peculiar praise, for the manner in which he 
slighly notices, or skiliully compresses, circuui-stances that might be thought to* 
minute and trivial for tbe dignity of history, and directs the attention to those im- 
portant events, whether resulting from design, passion, or accident^ which decidt 
the fate o» nations." — Manthhf Mirror, September, 180S. 

** The information contained in this volume is so industriously selected, so ju- 
diciously arranged, and so impartially related, that we sincerely hope Mr. Card 
will be prompted by the encouragement it meets with to perform his promise, — that 
should the public be auspiciou.< to his present attempt, he would add the modem 
Tcvoiution of Catharine J I. as the last link of the chain.'' 

Monthly Magatine, VoL XVL No, 110. 



HISTORICAL OUTLINES of the RISE and ESTABLISHMENT 
ef the PAPAL POWER ; addressed to the Roman Catholic Priests of 
Ireland. Octavo, 3s. 

" This production,' in which the rise and establishment of the papal power are 
traced with great ability and discrimination to the earliest sources, displays, in a 
mo«t conspicious point of view, the talents of Mr. Card, who had already distinguished 
himself in no common way by his history of the Revolutions of Russia. It ap- 
pears to have been caused by the publication of the correspondence which passed in 
the beginning of the present year between the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and the 
Earl of Fingall ; and it may justly be considered as a masterly vindication of the 
position laid down by the former, who, speaking of addresses of a loyal tendency 
presented by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, says, " They are given to the winds 
as long as the priests of the See of Rome shall think fit to hold up to their fiocks, 
that ail who do not yield obedience to that See are guilty of rebellion agauist it, are 
not to be considered as members of the church of Christ, and, therefore, are not (in 
the eyes of the vulgar at least) to be considered as Christians.'' — Monthly Mirror, 

** We are happy in pointing out this spirited pamphlet to the attention of oar 
readers, who wilt find an important subject ably and temperately discussed, as well 
as much historical information communicated, with considerable vigour of style and 
argument." — British Critic, July, 1803. . 

" Mr. Card's work on the Rise of the Papal Power is ably written, but on the 
nrinciples of high church." — Monthly Magazine, VoL XX, No, 138. 

[See lihewise tht other periodical publications'] \ 



THOUGHTS upon DOMESTIC or PRIVATE EDUCATION; 

second edition, price 3s 6d. 

•* The point of controversy, whether a public or private education be preferable, 
which in former times was so much agitated, and has, of late years, been revived with 
eonsiderable ability, is taken up by the anthor of the present publication with great 
powers of reasoning, with genuine liberality of sentiment, and in a tone of clear and 
impassioned eloquence^ that is rarely to be found in discussions of this nature." 

Momthly Mirror, May, 1807; 



The REIGN of CHARLEMAGNE, considered chiefly with refer- 
ence to Religion, Laws, ' Literature, and Manners ; in one Octavo Vol* 
Price 7s. 1807. 

" If, instead of dilating on the military glories of distingabhed princes, the pea 
of history were always employed, as Mr. Card has employed it^ in recording only 
their benevolent and laudable actions, how replete with instruction would be her 
page ; how repressed the ambition which, for the sake of being blazoned on that 
page, plunges in scenes of blood that make humanity shudder. Approving hit 
plan, and gratified by the sele<^tion ot interesting facts, presented to our considera^ 
tion in this account of the reign of Charlemagne, we shall not stop to notice triyial 
errors ; nor by unkind strictures, damp the ardour of abilities exerted in the sacred 
cause of virtue and of science." — hritiih Critic. 

'* The History of the Reign of this great Prince, of whom it has been trnly said, 
he was distinguished from the royal crowd by the prosperity of liis arms, the vigour 
«f his government, and the reverence ot distant nations, has long been a desidera- 
tum to English readers, which Mr. Card's industry and talents have at length, in 
great measure, supplied." — Oxj'ord Review. 

" Mr. Card has succeeded in executing a work, the want of which must have 
been long deplored by all who attentively examine the origin and progress of civi- 
lization. His diction is at once lively, perspicuous, and energetic ; and he fre- 
quently embellishes his subject Ji>y remarks, which evince profound judgment and a 
refmed taste. He has contrived to recapitulate, in a brief but clear and satisfactory 
summary of 76 pages, the chief military operations and political events." 

Monthly Mirror. 

" Our readers will here perceive that the interior of the reign of this magnificent 
monarch must contain a sufficient variety of incidents for the pursuit of his historian, 
without any aberration to foreign connections. It is to such intei'ior department 
that the present work is chiefly devoted, and the writer has executed his task with 
industry, accuracy, and elegance " — New Annual Register for 1807. 

" This is a work which has long been a desideratum among the readers of his- 
tory. " The name of Charlemagne," observes the author, who is already known to 
the public by his history of the Revoluticms of Russia, and other valuable perform- 
ances, " i'^ not less familiar to the learned, than to the unlearned reader : yet his 
reign has been exposed to great, and 1 will venture to add, undeserved neglect ;" 
which defect -of curiosity respecting the life and character of a man, of wliose fame 
the anuals of Curope are full, is rightly attributed by Mr- Card to the remoteness 
ol the period in which Charlemagne flourished. Indeed, with the sole exception of 
Gibbon, (and he has only viewed the reign of Charlemagne in such a manner as to prp- 
▼oke, rather than satisfy our curiosity,) no other writer has manifested any desire to 
render the Eugiish reader familiar with the military and political operations of that 
renowned hero. To produce then a work, which, in a popular and elegant sty^, 
should delineate Charlemagne in his public and private character, and trace the 
line of policy pursued by hnn to impart knowledge, and to create a spirit of improve* 
' ment among his people, has been attempted, and we may safely add, in most respectr 
performed, by Mr. Card." — Cabinet, 
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